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The Message Corrections Must Get Across.— 
Too many offenders are not rehabilitated in 
our penal and correctional institutions, declares 
Richard L. Rachin, chief of the Bureau of Group 
Treatment in Florida’s Division of Youth Ser- 
vices. Commitment, he contends, frequently nur- 
tures rather than erodes antisocial attitudes 
and behavior. Correctional administrators often 
operate on a shoe string in archaic facilities with 
out-moded programs which must accommodate the 
most diverse and difficult of society’s rejects. Mr. 
Rachin stresses the urgent need to examine our 
traditional programs, methods, and ways of in- 
forming the public of corrections sain needs 
and concerns. 


“I’m Only One Person—What Can I Do?”— 
A full mobilization of community resources is 
absolutely necessary to score major victories 
against crime and delinquency, writes Philip 
Stein, supervising deputy probation officer for 
Los Angeles County. The citizenry must under- 
stand, he emphasizes, that we in the correctional 
field need their help. He insists that the: profes- 
sionals in corrections must provide the answers 
by showing the citizenry what they can do to 
help stem the rising tide of delinquency and crime. 


The Professional and the Volunteer in Proba- 
tion: An Emerging Relationship.—John Augus- 
tus, a shoemaker, was the first probation officer 
(1841). His services to the Boston courts were 
entirely on a volunteer basis as were all the 
earlier probation services. But probation will 
never again be all volunteer. Since 1960 there 
has been a marked trend, however, in the use 
of volunteers in probation in partnership with 
the professionally trained person. Today, more 
than 50,000 citizens are volunteering their ser- 
vices to over 1,000 court probation departments. 


This Issue in Brief 


Dr. Ivan H. Scheier, director of the National In- 
formation Center on Volunteers in Courts, tells 
us about the volunteer movement in the United 
States. 


The Law and the Urban Age.—Taking a long 
view of the role of the law in our increasingly 
urban society, Chief Judge Frank W. Wilson of 
the United States District Court at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., draws some pertinent conclusions. One is 
that the law must be a principal source of 
stability if individual freedom is to survive. There 
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can be no freedom but ordered freedom. A second 
conclusion is that the law must anticipate and 
provide for social change. And finally, Judge 
Wilson states that “if the law is to enable the 
growth of a society that is both stable and pro- 
gressive, it must avoid the stifling of freedom 
through over-complexity and over-proliferation.” 


A New Role for Parole Boards.—Dr. F. Lovell 
Bixby, who has had 40 years’ experience in the 
overall correctional field, reviews new trends in 
correctional philosophy and practice, including 
significance of community involvement, the im- 
portance of continuity and flexibility in getting 
offenders back into society, the adverse effects 
of prolonged incarceration, and the need for legal 
and procedural norms. He finds that parole boards, 
as they are commonly constituted and operated, 
are not in line with the new trends. He does not 
propose to abolish parole boards, but proposes a 
new role and new procedures. 


A New Prison Discipline: Implementing the 
Declaration of Principles of 1870.—In 1870 the 
National Congress on Penitentiary and Re- 
formatory Discipline adopted a Declaration of 
Principles. Avoiding any attempt to revise the 
Declaration, Howard B. Gill, director of the In- 
stitute of Correctional Administration at Ameri- 
can University, proposes a New Prison Discipline 
which he believes reflects what the Declaration of 
Principles has produced during the past 100 
years. He describes the prison discipline which 
persisted from 1825 to 1925 as one which denied 
the essentials for a healthy, normal life. He con- 
cludes by presenting 10 basic concepts and 10 
operational benchmarks essential to a New Prison 
Discipline. 


Narcotic Addiction Among Young People.— 
Arthur J. Rogers, Commissioner of the New York 
State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
discusses the extent of narcotic addiction among 
young people and some of the reasons for their 
involvement. He also depicts the efforts made by 
the Commission to come to grips with the nar- 
cotic problem. Drug addiction, he reminds us, is 
a human problem that affects and embraces the 
total community and it is only by the total effort 
of all community agencies that we can hope to 
control and cure drug addiction. 


Methadone Patients on Probation and 
Parole.—In the United States today more than 
5,000 former heroin addicts are being success- 
fully treated with methadone, state Herman 
Joseph, a probation supervisor in New York 
City, and Vincent P. Dole, M.D., of Rockefeller 
University and senior physician to the Univer- 
sity’s Hospital. In their timely article they de- 
scribe the methadone maintenance program with 
which they have been affiliated and the encourag- 
ing results to date. Eighty-two percent of the 
patients in the program have made successful 
adjustments. 


Group Vocational Counseling for the Proba- 
tioner and Parolee.—A group vocational counsel- 
ing program for federal probationers and 
parolees as hard-core unemployed was developed 
jointly by the federal probation office at Chicago 
and the Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Walter G. Rest, associate professor at the 
University of Chicago, and Ellen Jo Ryan, coun- 
selor for the Division, delineate the vocational 
plans developed by the program. The success of 
the program, they conclude, can be largely at- 
tributed to the immediacy and tangibility of 
services. 


Chromosomal Deviation and Crime.—Recent 
research in the field of genetics indicated that 
some offenders possess an extra male chromosome 
called the Y gonosome. Authors Menachem Amir, 
Ph.D., and Yitzchak Berman comment on the 
historical antecedents for the biologically ori- 
ented explanation of crime and present the major 
findings of chromosomal studies together with 
theoretical and methodological criticism. 


The News Media and Corrections.—In general, 
newsmen are not seeking information on the more 
significant problems, needs, and goals of the 
correctional system, according to Dr. William L. 
Dulaney of the School of Journalism of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Nor are correctional per- 
sonnel disseminating such information. Moreover, 
editors seem to be unaware of recent programs 
and trends in correctional practices. Dr. Dulaney 
pinpoints some of the reasons for a lack of mass 
media coverage and suggests what the news media 
and corrections can do to achieve a more serious 
and comprehensive coverage. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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The Message Corrections Must Get Across 


By RICHARD L. RACHIN 


little from exposure to traditional behavior 
change processes. With some important ex- 
ceptions, much of what is done today to correct 
antisocial behavior, is not much different than 
that practiced years ago. For one thing, we con- 
tinue to rely heavily on isolated, congregate, insti- 
tutional warehousing operations. 

Corrections, of course, has a sensitive, fragile, 
and frequently distorted public image. As long as 
things go well—that is, provided security concerns 
are maximized—public interest is not often ex- 
cited by what may be happening “behind (and in 
some cases outside) the walls.” Rarely are correc- 
tional programs which depart—and in many cases 
successfully—from our staid old ways of doing 
things, front page news. Such is not the case, as 
we know, when problems occur. 

If there is anything fortunate about the cost of 
crime, it lies in preventing the focus of the tax- 
payer’s concern from straying too far from the 
administration of justice and its repository of so 
many of society’s rejects. Although many might 
hope that institutionalization may yet save the 
day, few could persuasively contend that the days 
of yesteryear can provide answers to the problems 
which corrections faces today. 


Ti BULK of our offender population benefits 


Corrections Is Failing—and There Are Reasons 


It is no longer sufficient to contain and control. 
Nor is it satisfactory to provide the best of care 
and concern and excuse appalling recidivism rates 
on the basis of our having done as much as we 
could. We are neither changing the behavior of 
most offenders nor are we girding ourselves to 
make the most efficient and effective use of the 
resources we have. 

No one can quarrel with the need for a massive 
infusion of funds to permit the correctional 
system—long since slowed by inertia—to step into 
the 20th century; but until and unless we can 
change our emphasis from hiding or ignoring our 
problems, and wistfully hoping for spontaneous 
change, we should not expect much, no matter 
what. 


* Mr. Rachin is also chairman of the Governor’s Task Force on 
Narcotics, Dangerous Drugs, and Alcohol Abuse. 


Chief, Bureau of Group Treatment, Florida Division of Youth Services* 


An important ameliorative step would be to face 
facts and determine where our strengths and 
weaknesses lie. This should require no elaborate 
extended research design. It is not as if we had 
never thought about our problems or lack knowl- 
edge regarding what must be done to improve the 
situation. What must be different, however, is 
that this list needs to be translated into known or 
expected results. We are aware, for example, that 
corporal punishment not only fails to rehabilitate 
anyone, but it also lessens whatever potential for 
change the offender may possess. On the other 
hand, we have found that when offenders are 
given responsible decision-making authority they 
usually exercise it maturely and constructively. 
That is, when we expect, encourage, and provide 
opportunities for people to behave in a positive 
(or for that matter negative) manner, the proba- 
bility of their doing so is usually significantly en- 
hanced. 

We must spell out exactly what results we have 
had with our mammoth correctional institutions 
which traditionally have been the dumping 
grounds for the most diverse agglomeration of 
society’s rejects. We must translate the cost effec- 
tiveness of such programs, as contrasted with a 
progressive correctional system, for people to 
comprehend. It is not that the institution cannot 
be made to work. The trouble is, that in its 
publically popular function, it has not really 
failed. 

We must begin to build upon the potential value 
of institutionalization (as part of the correctional 
spectrum) and work toward eliminating or avoid- 
ing its failings. Those who have attempted this 
know it is anything but a simple process. Social 
malignancies are not easy to remove. The ogre of 
the stereotyped offender and his custodial needs 
are hard to erase from the public eye. As difficult 
as this may be to do, however, it is much less 
frustrating and damaging than continuing to play 
blindman’s buff with the lives of so many 
offenders, to say nothing of the cost of the con- 
tinued recycling of the correctional merry-go- 
round. 


Among our liabilities, the traditional institution 
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hangs around our necks like the proverbial alba- 
tross. Poorly equipped, removed and separated 
from the benefits and amenities of normal social 
living, far too large in size, packed with all forms 
and varieties of personalities and problems, there 
should be little reason to expect its inmates to 
develop socially acceptable attitudes and behavior. 

Among our assets, and even in some of our 
worst institutions, there are many skillful and 
dedicated staff. While people are usually made 
uneasy by changes in program and goals, efforts 
which are well planned and organized to redirect 
emphasis from control and custody to treatment 
and concern frequently resolve some long fester- 
ing problems which “can win the votes” of some 
of the most hardened old-liners. The point is that 
the most important ingredients in any organized 
behavior-change experience—the people who will 
be changing people—are in good supply and of 
good quality. 

While certainly there is much lacking to begin 
with—the inherent handicaps of institutionali- 
zation per se—all is far from being lost. That is, 
provided the institution is redesigned in its 
architecture, program, and goals and made part 
of a treatment system in which positive expec- 
tations and opportunities for personal and social 
development exist. 

The institution, then, is anything but an anach- 
ronism. We are certainly not in favor of its being 
abandoned. No one knowledgeable about helping 
people can be opposed to its proper and important 
place in the correctional spectrum. It would be as 
naive as it would be foolhardy to pretend that the 
time will ever come when a small percentage of 
offenders will not need the security and structure 
which institutionalization provides best. For this 
small group no effort and expense can nor should 
be spared. Quite the opposite of what we have to- 
day! Corrections has too long limped along with 
all kinds of hand-me-downs. Remarkable when 
you consider that in terms of their social dis- 
abilities alone, correctional populations have the 
greatest needs. 

It is important to understand that traditional 
correctional institutions do not change or redirect 
the behavior of many of their wards. Few of these 
establishments are equipped with adequate re- 
sources to avoid even nurturing the development 
of additional social and psychological handicaps. 
Too often, so far removed ideologically from the 
world to which their charges must return, the 
institution often compounds the problems its cor- 


rective mechanisms are intended to cure. Training 
school academic programs, for example, range 
from poor to totally inadequate and usually rein- 
force (and for good reason) negative feelings 
toward future learning experiences. Vocational 
programs are frequently designed to benefit the 
institution without regard to the inmate, and the 
usual low keyed common denominator “treatment” 
program (when one exists) scarcely begins to 
meet the needs of many offenders. 

While exceptions exist, correctional institutions 
must mobilize their limited resources in time and 
talent over the omnipresent concern about runa- 
ways or escapes. This intimidating sword of 
Damocles which hangs precariously over the heads 
of correctional administrators (this is especially 
true for the innovative and truly treatment- 
oriented breed) not only retards, but often results 
in programs in which much energy is sapped from 
changing human behavior. No one could quarrel 
rationally with the need to safeguard the com- 
munity and control the behavior of people who 
may be of danger to themselves or others. It is as 
unnecessary, as it is ridiculous and tragic, how- 
ever, that this kind of secure programming is still 
required for the bulk of our correctional popu- 
lation. Interestingly enough, and a fact of which 
many people are ignorant, most runaways from 
training schools are the younger, immature, and 
less dangerous children whose offenses are usually 
of a noncriminal nature (truancy, previous runs, 
disobedience, etc.). These children form a sizable 
percentage of our training school populations. 
Certainly, other noninstitutional, kinds of pro- 
grams could better meet their needs. 


Improved Institutional Programs 
Only Part of the Answer 


What can we do to change our largely useless 
and outmoded correctional system? As an im- 
portant first step, small (100-200 bed) insti- 
tutions, with truly decentralized cottage programs, 
and well trained, treatment oriented, adequately 
compensated staffs would be helpful. Unquestion- 
ably there is a need for modern, functionally de- 
signed physical plants with meaningful treatment 
services and realistic academic and vocational 
programs. Top this off with access to and involve- 
ment in the world outside these institutions and 
this is wonderful and vital for perhaps 20 to 30 
percent of our present institutional populations. 

What about the 70 to 80 percent of our commit- 
ments whose being institutionalized is destructive 
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if for no other reason than that it unnecessarily 
removes them from normal] and natural living ex- 
periences and requires adaptation to a society 
which at best leaves much to be desired? It is not 
likely that institutionalization ever helped anyone 
who did not require it in the first place. By the 
same token, it is equally unlikely that it has not 
harmed anyone sent there unnecessarily, if only 
because there were no other resources available. 

It seems improbable that the correctional insti- 
tution will change soon from being too often a 
demoralizing, damaging, and degrading experi- 
ence unless we move rapidly and realistically to 
redesign and reorganize its operation. That so 
many who do not need institutionalization will 
continue to be sent only to be released later with 
greater potential for pursuing antisocial careers 
than was true at the time of their commitment, 
should cause us no surprise. That a few who can 
benefit from institutionalization will only polish 
and further develop their delinquent skills should 
make us uneasy. That some may come out “re- 
habilitated” is miraculous. 

While the institution is unquestionably neces- 
sary for the small percentage of offenders whose 
removal from the free community is required, its 
place in the correctional spectrum, rather than its 
utilization as a correctional seine net, needs im- 
mediate reexamination and restructuring. 

Corrections makes absolutely no sense unless 
we can provide many different kinds of programs 
and services to match the varieties of human be- 
havior. Certainly we will always have to keep 
some people in our correctional intensive care 
units—our prisons and training schools—but 
hopefully only for as short a period of time as 
necessary. There should be no question about the 
need for the most intensive, best qualified care 
for this small percentage of offenders to permit 
their transfer to noninstitutional services when 
developmental signs warrant such a move. Each 
succeeding move—ideally there should be sev- 
eral—should take the offender one step closer 
toward the correctional outpatient world of after- 
care supervision and eventual discharge. We may 
very well be delighted to learn that this process 
could not only shorten the time involved to “re- 
habilitate” offenders, but it holds every promise 
of being both less costiy and more effective. 

Any meaningful strengthening of our correc- 
tional resources requires that we not sacrifice the 
future for the sanctity or politics of the past. Nor 
will it help by losing our heads in the clouds by 
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ignoring the diversity of offender needs—which 
includes both secure and open programs of all 
kinds. Correctional administrators must be willing 
to take a position which is clear, unequivocal, and 
uncompromising in this regard. The rehabilitative 
tools available to most correctional administrators 
are inadequate and unsuited to the times. The old 
machine (and myths) must be discarded. We must 
redesign and build a vastly different kind of cor- 
rectional system; and the knowledge that we have 
must be translated into personnel and programs 
to make this system work. 

Our dependence on the institution must give 
way to viable, experimental, and seriously re- 
searched alternatives to this single shot approach. 
A spectrum of services, however, would be as 
useless as our traditional monolithic treatment 
system unless each is interwoven and interrelated. 
Movement between programs, both to and away 
from the community, must be made simple, en- 
couraged, and expeditiously pursued. 

Corrections requires a range of residential and 
nonresidential services, which may precede, take 
the place of, and follow institutionalization. Insti- 
tutions must become involved with and not iso- 
lated from the free community. In both design 
and program they should be suited to the needs 
of a very select group of people whose only reason 
for being institutionalized should be that com- 
munity living presents a clear danger to them- 
selves or others. There is no other sensible reason 
to institutionalize people. 


A New Approach Is in Order 


The failure of corrections to do the job expected 
of it may be attributed in large part to our not 
having paid heed to the more obvious needs of 
offenders. We rely wearily on elaborate psychiat- 
ric and psychological testing -rituals to give us 
direction when most offenders must be lumped 
together in the institution anyway. After diagno- 
sis and classification, few institutions can either 
afford or are geared to provide the kinds of 
ameliorative services which the clinician recom- 
mends. Psychiatric and psychological protocols 
help dress up case records, and give some under- 
standing of offender behavior, but provide little 
assistance in planning treatment strategies. 

Treatment requires much more than an hour 
every other week facing a desk and a diploma on 
the wall. In addition, our “treaters” are too often 
absorbed in the bowels of past experiences, often- 
times ignoring the more relevant and treatable 
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aspects of human behavior. It is also questionable 
how helpful and valid the medical model has been 
in treating law violators. Research has yet to con- 
firm that these highly trained, highly compen- 
sated, well qualified professionals succeed with 
any greater or lesser efficiency than placebos. 
Spontaneous remission rates where behavior 
change occurs without any planned intervention 
should certainly require us to look hard and long 
at traditional “people-changing processes.” 

Corrections will not find its salvation in build- 
ing new and improved institutions. No amount of 
money, talent, or perseverance appears likely to 
overcome the problems created by denying people 
access and involvement in the free society to 
which they must be expected to return. Again, 
this does not mean that everyone can nor should 
avoid institutionalization. However, there is no 
question that a sizeable percentage of offenders 
neither require removal from the free community 
nor the structure and security of institutional pro- 
gramming. There are many others whose need for 
institutionalization involves far less time than 
that which current sentencing practices, the dirth 
of alternative resources, and publicly attuned 
parole boards will permit. 

We will doubtless move toward an era where 


HE American correctional system is an extremely diverse amalgam of 
facilities, theories, techniques, and programs. It handles nearly 1.3 
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the bulk of our correctional services and money 
will be put to work in the free community. Exist- 
ing institutional programs will become specialized 
parts of the correctional spectrum dealing with 
probably no more than 20 percent of our offender 
population at any one time. We will probably also 
witness a much greater use of self-help treatment 
groups and revisions of sentencing practices 
which will curtail commitments to minimal 
periods of time in which release will be a gradu- 
ated process wherein the offender will be given 
access to conventional community living as quickly 
as he seems prepared. Most importantly, decision- 
making will become a responsibility in which 
offenders will have to share. 

Of course, legislators, the courts, and correc- 
tional administrators must always return to the 
readiness of the free community to tolerate prac- 
tices which on the surface seem contrary to public 
concern that law violators be required to “pay 
their due.” That so many recidivate, however, we 
should know, may be more a factor of where and 
how we must try to rehabilitate people than it is 
to any inherent difficulty in changing human be- 
havior. There is no more important message that 
corrections must get across. 


million offenders on an average day; it has 2.5 million admissions in the 
course of a year; and its annual operating budget is over a billion dollars. 
Correctional operations are administered by Federal, State, county, and 
municipal governments. Some jurisdictions have developed strong pro- 
grams for the control and rehabilitation of offenders. But most lack 
capacity to cope with the problems of preventing recidivism—the commis- 
sion of further offenses. Some fail even to meet standards of humane 


treatment recognized for decades. 


—Task Force on Corrections of the President’s Commission 


on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
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“Tm Only One Person—What Can I Do?” 


BY PHILIP STEIN 
Supervising Deputy Probation Officer, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


challenges of crime and juvenile delin- 

quency have come to realize that we’ll score 
major victories in this never ending civil conflict 
only if we’re armed with a weapon we do not now 
possess. 

That weapon isn’t as simple as “more law and 
order” ; nor as nearsighted as “locking ’em up and 
throwing away the key”; nor as inane as elimi- 
nating recent Supreme Court decisions which 
some alleged experts contend are the causes of 
“crime in the streets.” 

That weapon isn’t complicated. It isn’t mysteri- 
ous. It isn’t expensive. That weapon we desper- 
ately need is public support and voluntary citizen 
involvement. 

If the public is truly upset about the rising 
crime rate, about the breakdown of law and order, 
about muggers and purse snatchers and pushers, 
it’s time they were confronted with our problems, 
which are, in fact, their problems, so they can do 
something about the situation. 

If they’re truly alarmed because so many 
preteenagers swallow dangerous drugs, let’s chal- 
lenge them to do something about it. 

If they’re disturbed about America’s crime 
problem, let’s get them involved so they can do 
something to help. It’s certainly about time they 
learn that we professionals whom they pay to do 
the job can’t handle the immense task of quality 
law enforcement and correction without their 
help. Quite simply, the magnitude of our assign- 
ment is overwhelming. 

It’s time we communicate the message so they 
clearly understand that they need their help. They 
need their help if anything significant is to be 
accomplished. To do anything less than effect a 
full mobilization of community resources, com- 
munity support, and community involvement is 
to allow hell to exist for millions of people in the 
United States. To do anything less is to deceive 
ourselves that any of us are at all truly concerned 


Me OF US who daily battle the enormous 


1 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, p. xi. 

2 Peter G. Garabedian, “Challenges for Contemporary Corrections,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1969, p. 9. 


about the miseries endured by both victims and 
offenders. 

In 1967, the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice re- 
ported that: 

Crime is a social problem that is interwoven with al- 
most every aspect of American life. Controlling it in- 
volves improving the quality of family life, the way 
schools are run, the way cities are planned, the way 


workers are hired. Controlling crime is the business of 
every American.! 


“What Can I Do?” 


A good many citizens are either unaware of or 
sadly misinformed about what they can do to help 
fight crime and juvenile delinquency. How many 
dozens of times have we heard from our friends, 
our neighbors, and our relatives that forlorn 
question, “I’m only one person—what can I do?” 
On the part of many, this query is a subterfuge, 
or a rationalization, or an excuse for doing 
nothing and for remaining oblivious to the needs 
and problems around them. On the part of equally 
as many, this is a genuine, sincere query. We have 
a responsibility to take a leadership role by re- 
cruiting citizen volunteers from this latter group 
to show them what “only one person can do.” 

Unfortunately, the use of paraprofessionals or 
citizen volunteers in our operations is a threat to 
some of us. Our defense mechanisms may not per- 
mit us to construe the use of volunteers as a 
threat; but, in the final analysis, I fear it is. For 
years, too many of us have hidden behind large 
workloads and developed habits that would crawl 
under rocks should they be exposed to daylight. 
Too many of us do things because “‘they worked 
20 years ago so they are just as good now.” Too 
many of us who are without enthusiasm, or crea- 
tivity, or imagination, because of one reason or 
another, are too defensive to tolerate the vitality 
and fresh approaches of many lay people. 

“The widely accepted notion that only ‘profes- 
sional persons’ are qualified to ‘treat’ the 
offender’? is a sacred cow we must eliminate from 
our thinking because it simply isn’t true. You and 
I both know that many teenage kids can counsel 
with other teenage kids much better than any of 
us. Many adults, who in some cases are barely 
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literate, can strike home a point that none of us 
is capable of making despite our myriad of experi- 
ences, our college educations, or our advanced de- 
grees. Many rehabilitated offenders can achieve 
more with another offender than any of us 
because they know “where it’s at” and most of us 
have never been there. But, more importantly, for 
us alone to deal with a national problem of this 
magnitude is to work in a hypocritical vacuum. 
Our everyday burdens and frustrations, which 
know no bounds, are living proof of the folly of 
this traditional approach. 

It’s time all of us realize that citizen action, not 
solely police action, is needed to effectively pro- 
vide safety and protection from law violators. 

It’s time all of us realize that citizen participa- 
tion, not solely probation, parole, or correctional 
agency action, is needed to really rehabilitate law 
violators. 

It’s time all of us realize that citizen involve- 
ment, not solely social worker action, is needed to 
deal with the many social problems which contri- 
bute directly to crime and juvenile delinquency. 

It’s time all of us realize that it’s owr responsi- 
bility to recruit volunteers so more of the public 
can see things as they really are. These revela- 
tions may eventually lead to the elimination of 
some of the causes of the unrest, the turmoil, and 
the violence in our urban areas. The crippling 
social diseases the volunteers know about, or 
should know about, they can do something about 
if they will. The average citizen who is capable 
of contributing so much to our mission certainly 
doesn’t know, despite special TV documentaries, 
what he should about discrimination, dependency, 
dropouts, hard-core unemployment, ghetto de- 
spair, and all the other social miseries he can help 
cure. 

We must get volunteers actively involved so 
they feel, not just understand, how they might 
fee] if their sons cried themselves to sleep because 
they were hungry or because they had eaten 
fallen wall plaster for dinner. 

We must get them actively involved so they 
feel, not just understand, how they might feel if 
their sleeping daughters’ faces were bloodied by 
ripping teeth of starving rats. 

We must get them actively involved so it won’t 
be so surprising to them that hatred rages be- 
cause of racism; because of absentee landlords 
who refuse to maintain their property ; because of 
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merchants who charge outlandish prices for in- 
ferior goods; because of multigenerational de- 
pendency; because of loan sharks; and, because 
men of all ages, emasculated by unemployment 
and by the employment of their women, are 
forced to stand idly on street corners. 

We must get them actively involved so it won’t 
be so surprising to them that such deprivation in 
the midst of such abundance fires the kinds of dis- 
trust and cynicism and contempt which explode 
into rioting and looting and burning of American 
cities. Let them see that to survive, to experience 
worth, to free themselves of pain, so many 
youngsters literally live their lives in vain as 
hustlers or thieves or pimps or prostitutes or 
pushers or addicts—fighting everyone, including 
each other, until they’re finally freed by an over- 
dose or broken skull. 

Let the citizenry see firsthand that the ghetto 
perpetuates the ultimate in society’s failure to 
reduce the rates of crime and delinquency. Let 
them see that they’re literally squandering mil- 
lions of their tax dollars every year “punishing” 
and “treating” and “rehabilitating” so many of 
the very same offenders. Over and over, we, as 
the public’s agent, grind the recidivist through 
our various institutions of justice. Today, the 
recidivism rate is conservatively estimated at 
50 percent, and in some areas, it skyrockets to 80 
percent.* To effectively deal with recidivism, the 
community must provide the rehabilitated of- 
fender with an environment that has real, not 
theoretical, social and economic opportunities. The 
public doesn’t really know this. It must if recid- 
ivism is to decrease. The volunteers working with 
us will be apart of that public; and because of 
their experiences with us, they should acquire a 
more sophisticated understanding of what must 
be done to reduce this revolving door syndrome 
which is so debilitating, so senseless, and so 
utterly frustrating. 

There is no question that our entire system of 
criminal justice needs reshaping, revitalizing. It 
needs honesty and direction and leadership from 
the mightiest judge in the land to the individual 
cop on the beat. It needs equally citizen involve- 
ment to help eliminate the inequities and the in- 
competence and the pathetic waste of so much 
human time, energy, and life. 


What They Can Do 


Recruiting citizen volunteers who sincerely 
query “What can I do?” is our first task. Man- 
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power resources are as varied as the volunteers’ 
talents, abilities, and skills. For a start, we can 
tap professional persons, businessmen, craftsmen, 
housewives, athletes, former offenders, students, 
young adults, older teenagers, senior citizens, and 
retired or semiretired persons. 

Recruiting should be accomplished by con- 
tinuously publicizing the need for volunteers via 
the mass news media. Once a cadre of volunteers 
is established, no matter how small, the more 
effective recruiting device can go into effect. This 
is the door-to-door campaign where citizen volun- 
teers solicit and request their neighbors, friends, 
and relatives to contribute their time, energies, 
and skills. Unfortunately, many people who have 
much to offer will not volunteer unless they are 
personally requested to do so.* 

As individuals or as members of groups, citi- 
zen volunteers can make a multitude of significant 
contributions which are exclusive of any particu- 
lar agency interest. There is a profound need for 
them to support open housing—and this means 
on their block. They must be made to realize how 
deeply they’re cheating their children because 
their communities are “all white” instead of “all 
American,” 

There is a profound need for them to contact 
their political representatives and make them ex- 
plain in detail what they’re doing to implement 
the recommendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. They must make them explain what 
they’re doing to implement the recommendations 
of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. The citizen volunteers mustn’t accept 
form letters in response. They must remember 
that the political representatives work for them, 
not vice versa; and that effective legislation re- 
garding gun registration, for example, isn’t in 
existence because a minority with vested interests 
got actively involved, while the majority pas- 
sively related its displeasure to pollsters. The 
volunteers must also evaluate what they’re doing 
to implement these recommendations! They should 
be encouraged to revitalize their bridge clubs and 
coffee socials and service clubs into pressure 
groups that demand honest, detailed answers and 
actions for serious questions and explosive issues. 
If such responses aren’t forthcoming, they should 
work to put representatives in office who are in 
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tune with today and tomorrow as well as yester- 
day. 

There is a profound need to support school 
bonds and aggressively challenge those who 
oppose progressive school action and legislation 
with such nonsense as “I don’t have any kids in 
school, so why should I vote for more class- 
rooms?” The volunteers must get involved with 
the schools and make the curriculum more mean- 
ingful for our times. This means working for 
more classrooms, special remedial and tutorial 
education classes, creative seminar discussions, 
and ethnic heritage classes. 

There is a profound need to provide employ- 
ment. Let’s get citizen volunteers, who are in 
positions to do so, whether as members of manage- 
ment or organized labor, to initiate and support 
viable training programs for the unskilled. At 
the very least, they can provide their assistance 
and talents to current employment programs 
and to the ghetto skill centers. They must reduce 
unnecessary, and too often discriminatory, edu- 
cational and criminal records restrictions. All 
most guys want, and need, is a chance to make it 
with support from someone who cares. 

There is a profound need to provide competent 
legal counsel. Let’s get attorneys to volunteer 
their services to reduce the backlogged workloads 
of the public defenders and to volunteer their 
services to legal aid groups. Attorneys should in- 
fluence their state bars to work for the elimination 
of ‘‘assembly line” justice, disparities in sen- 
tencing, bail inequities, and the many other sorry 
practices we’ve allowed to pass for justice. Attor- 
neys have an ethical responsibility to get involved 
to some degree in the criminal law even though 
“the money” is in the other legal specialties. 

There is a profound need to provide health ser- 
vices. Doctors and dentists and nurses must volun- 
teer their services to the infinite number of 
overworked and understaffed clinics and hospitals. 
Let’s be bold enough to suggest that doctors con- 
sider playing golf one-half day instead of all day 
on the day they routinely take off during the mid- 
dle of the week. Psychiatrists and psychologists 
should take some time away from their middle- 
class practices to conduct presentence diagnostic 
studies for the criminal courts. 

There is a profound need to organize con- 
structive activities for youth. Volunteers must 
establish youth groups for all ages and for all 
activities. The kids must be given the kind of di- 
rection that leads to genuine respect for other 
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people and for themselves. To lead well, the 
volunteers must listen as well as talk. 

There is a profound need to tutor thousands of 
school children, especially in remedial reading. 
Many volunteers could qualify to tutor if they 
have patience and want to help kids who urgently 
need help. 

There is a profound need for human contact. 
Average citizens can befriend lonely kids by 
volunteering their companionship and guidance 
as big brothers or big sisters. They can take a kid 
fishing or to a ball game or to a circus—and talk 
with him and show him someone cares. 

There is a profound need for stable family 
living. Volunteers can truly comfort kids who 
have known nothing but unbelievable pain from 
totally rejecting parents by giving their affection, 
warmth, and direction as foster parents. 

There is a profound need for acceptance. Volun- 
teers can provide unwanted children with per- 
manent homes by giving their security and love 
as adoptive parents. 

We all know there is a profound need for 
abilities of all kinds. We must encourage citizen 
volunteers to use their initiative, imagination, 
and creativity to determine how they can best 
help. But, we must do the encouraging! 


Volunteers in Service to Offenders 


The Los Angeles County Probation Department 
presently operates a citizen volunteer program 
known as VISTO (Volunteers In Service To 
Offenders).° Funded by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity through the Economic and Youth 
Opportunities Agency of Los Angeles the pro- 
gram began in March 1968 as a pilot project, in 
two decentralized work locations in an effort to 
directly involve the community in the rehabilita- 
tion process. Because the California Youth Au- 
thority was impressed with the success and poten- 
tial of the pilot project, authorization was given 
for funding through the California State Aid for 
Probation Services Program. This is a subsidy 
program in which the State of California shares 
with county probation departments those dollar 
savings realized for cases not committed to State 
institutions. Consequently, VISTO was expanded 
on January 1, 1969, to eventually operate in 15 
decentralized work locations in the Department. 

VISTO is a program in which citizen volunteers 
are continuously recruited, screened, and trained 

5 The author is indebted for this information regarding VISTO 


to Supervising Deputy Probation Officers Phillips B. Freer and 
Pearldean Golightly, VISTO program coordinators. 


to work with both adult and juvenile probationers. 
The probationers are referred to VISTO by their 
deputy probation officers and they are then 
“matched” by VISTO staff (deputies assigned 
specifically to VISTO) with volunteers who have 
indicated a willingness and capability to work 
with the particular problems presented by the 
probationers. The volunteer confers with the re- 
ferring deputy, learns about the probationer, and 
together the volunteer and deputy formulate a 
casework plan of action. 

All volunteers are required to prepare monthly 
reports on a special form which indicate the num- 
ber of contacts made, the number of hours 
contributed, and the volunteers’ impressions of 
what occurred during the contacts. All problems 
which arise are discussed with a member of the 
VISTO staff or the referring deputy or both. The 
referring deputy gets regular reports on the pro- 
gress of the contacts. 

It is important to understand that VISTO is not 
a program which merely supplies services to 
probationers to relieve part of the burden a deputy 
endures with a large caseload! 

It is not just a means of providing personnel to 
perform menial and onerous tasks for the deputy! 

It is not a program which threatens a deputy’s 
professional status nor is it designed to take over 
his professional duties and responsibilities! 

It is important to understand that VISTO is a 
program in which the community learns about a 
community problem and becomes actively in- 
volved in a cooperative effort with the Probation 


Department in exploring a new approach to re- 
habilitation. 


What Do the Volunteers Do? 


The volunteers provide any type of service they 
are capable of giving as long as it meets pro- 
bationers’ specific needs. These unmet needs are 
identified by the referring deputies and by the in- 
formation gleaned from the probationers’ partici- 
pation in individual and group counseling sessions. 

The volunteers provide transportation to take 
a child to the doctor or to take a mother to a 
forestry camp to see her son. 

They take a group of youngsters to a ball game, 
or to a museum, or to a play. 

They help a family with budget or housekeeping 
problems. 

They provide emergency babysitting. 

They act as big brothers or big sisters. 

They teach arts and crafts. 
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They tutor juveniles and young adults; assist 
with job training; and, help probationers or other 
members of their families to find employment. 

Regardless of any specific service performed by 
citizen volunteers, the most significant contri- 
bution they make is the very real demonstration 
to probationers that people in the community 
care about other people; care enough to help with 
no thought of being paid for what they do. One of 
VISTO’s basic goals is to bring about a change in 
the probationer’s environment rather than depend 
entirely .on insisting that he adjust to existing 
conditions, the traditional approach which all too 
often is impractical, undesirable, and unrealistic. 
The most meaningful way to change the proba- 
tioner’s social and psychological environment is 
through community concern and involvement. The 
most logical way to create community concern and 
involvement is to use citizen volunteers in the 
probation process. 


Initial VISTO Accomplishments 


During 1969, the VISTO program gradually ex- 
panded from the two pilot project work locations 
to include 10 other work sites. 

Some of VISTO’s accomplishments during 1969 
are impressive: 

1. 654 volunteers contributed 37,555 volunteer 
hours; 

2. 15,206 people attended 487 meetings de- 
signed to acquaint the community with the pro- 
gram; 

3. 726 probationers were referred to manpower 
training programs; 

4. 757 probationers were placed on jobs; 

5. 43 probationers were provided temporary 
housing ; 

6. 2,156 probationers were counseled (usually 
in big brothers/sisters situations) ; 

7. 818 probationers received tutorial and reme- 
dial education instruction ; 
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HUS the source of volunteers has become the wide American public— 
and not just the prestigious upper crust of Lady Bountiful days. In 
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8. 2,714 probationers were involved in special 
recreational activities ; 
9. 2,215 probationers received miscellaneous 
services such as emergency transportation, baby- 
sitting, and clothing; . 
10. 441 groups of probationers met for group 
counseling or discussions conducted by volunteers. 
In addition, four groups led by ex-addicts now 
meet regularly regarding narcotic involvement; 
three scholarships to a business college are secured 
each month for each VISTO unit; and several 
job workshops convene frequently during each 
week to deal with employer-employee relation- 
ships, aptitude testing, and job preparation and 
development. 


Conclusion 

Hopefully, this citizen volunteer concept will 
develop into a contagious reaction among all of 
our agencies. It should! We don’t have the right 
to ignore the phenomenal potential of responsible 
community participation. 

Citizen volunteer programs will give us, for 
once, a vitally meaningful way to communicate 
with those who have the power to influence the 
political forces which so often whimsically shape 
the destinies and practices of probation, parole, 
and corrections. They can make the possibilities 
of rehabilitation turn into realities for the thou- 
sands of recidivists we lose by giving them ex- 
periences which would be, for once, truly 
profound, truly positive, and truly effective. 

Citizen volunteer programs certainly give us 
the ammunition we need to get with it and do 
what needs doing. They certainly present us with 
a challenge I hope we are up to meeting. More 
importantly, they provide us with the opportunity, 
finally, to respond immediately, directly, and 
cogently to that bemoaning wail “I’m only one 
person—what can I do?” 


these times of shorter workdays and workweeks, our communities are 
full of men and women with sufficient time, good will, and sensitivity to 
offer creative friendship to young people whose lives have been especially 
deficient in this essential spiritual nutrient. All that is needed is the 
catalyst—the institutional administrator with the conviction, courage, 


skill, and willingness to tap the source. 


—Elizabeth H. Gorlich, in ‘Volunteers in 


Institutions for Delinquents,” Children. 


The Professional and the Volunteer in 
Probation: An Emerging Relationship 


By IVAN H. SCHEIER, PH.D. 


Director, National Information Center on Volunteers in Courts, 
Boulder County Juvenile Court, Boulder, Colorado 


ROBATION began with volunteers; some be- 
Pitre it will end with them, with volunteer 
probation counselors, tutors, foster parents, 
office workers, and the like. However that is 
taken, the early volunteers were honorably dis- 
charged as soon as we could pay people, and the 
pendulum swung hard toward paid professionals 
in the first five decades of this century. Today the 
pendulum swings back toward volunteers—but 
with a difference. Where first probation was all 
volunteer and later virtually all paid professional, 
today it is both, and both are here to stay. 
Probation will never again be all volunteer. But 
neither will it ever again be all paid professional. 
Therefore, the problem of modern volunteerism 
differs crucially from the problem of early volun- 
teerism in corrections, for it becomes an issue of 
relationship between volunteer and paid profes- 
sional, a problem of defining optimum roles for 
each in a productive probation partnership. John 
Augustus, as probation’s founding father, in- 
corporated “volunteer” and “probation officer” 
in one body; just so, we must learn to incorporate 
in the body of probation, both volunteer and paid 
professional. As in any new marriage, we will 
have to work at it, and we may still have to be 
satisfied with something less than perfect inte- 
gration; but we cannot afford to be content with 
as little as coexistence. Divorce is impossible. 
Whatever the secret hopes of some, the modern 
court volunteer is not going to go away. 


The Volunteer Returns to the Court 


The ghost of John Augustus rose again in 1960, 
looking somewhat different, when Royal Oak, 
Michigan, began easing into the use of volunteers 
with misdemeanants. Juvenile courts at Lawrence, 
Kansas, and Eugene, Oregon, had experimented 
with this kind of volunteer usage, since the mid- 
fifties. Judge Horace B. Holmes began using 
volunteers at the Boulder, Colorado, Juvenile 


1 H. B. Holmes, et al., “The Volunteer Returns to the Court,” 
Juvenile Court Judges Journal, Volume 18, Number 4, Winter 1968. 


Court in 1961. But not until 1967 did the court 
volunteer movement really take hold. Today, some 
50,000 citizens contribute several million hours 
of service a year, in 1,000 court probation de- 
partments, and at least one new court a day is 
estimated to be launching its venture into volun- 
teerism. These figures would be approximately 
doubled if one included parole and detention vol- 
unteer programs, as well as probation. 

Even in this infancy of the movement, there 
are more volunteers than paid people in probation 
and they may soon be contributing a larger total 
of service hours as well. Moreover, the explosive 
acceleration in current growth rate extrapolates 
to a near future in which one-quarter of all 
courts will have volunteers working in probation 
programs, for better or for worse, in, say, 1972. 

A similar sign of the times is the recent interest 
in planning and implementation of court volun- 
teer programs on a statewide basis. Florida and 
Washington are already doing so, and 20 other 
states have indicated to the National Information 
Center, serious interest at this level. This imme- 
diately raises the question whether court volun- 
teer programs are adaptable to the variety of 
local court and community conditions 


Adaptability to Local Communities and Courts 


There are good reasons for approaching court 
volunteer programs with care and caution. Not 
among these is saying: “It works in your town 
because your town is unique.” In the first place, 
500 communities wear out the word “unique” 
and, on the evidence, the volunteer penetration 
into probation is broad as well as deep. Thus, 
what was said 2 years ago is more true today: 


The court volunteer movement is already too large for 
the “hothouse flower” label. It is also too hardy in 
surviving various types of environment. One of the 
clearest conclusions thus far is that a volunteer pro- 
bation program is not restricted to any one unique set 
of court or community conditions. Volunteer programs 
now flourish in every size and shape of American com- 
munity and court. They span rural areas, small towns, 
large cities and suburbia. Some volunteer courts are in 
communities with colleges and depend heavily on them; 
others do not.! 
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To be sure, very small and very large com- 
munities have been relatively slow on the uptake 
(the latter, probably related to the skepticism of 
established professionals). But the broad weight 
of dissemination evidence simply will not permit 
the “‘unique” shrug-off. 

As for type of courts, volunteer programs tend 
to take root in courts with a rehabilitation rather 
than a purely retributive philosophy. Other than 
that, they are not peculiar to any particular type 
of court. As noted recently : 

All levels of jurisdiction are represented: municipal, 
county, district or superior. About half are juvenile 
courts with a core of professional probation officers 
who preceded the advent of volunteers. The remainder 
are misdemeanant courts which would have had no 
probation department at all, except for volunteers. 
As of today, add that a few courts are even be- 

ginning to experiment with volunteers assigned 
to felons on probation. For American service 
volunteerism—where too many college graduates 
have licked too many stamps, too long—entrust- 
ing volunteers with any kind of probationer was 
itself something of a pioneer venture into ele- 
vated responsibility and meaningfulness. The ex- 
tension to felon probationers is surely on the 
growing edge of serious service volunteerism. 


The Volunteer Encounter With Professionals 


Increasingly we realize this difference in court 
setting is important. This is not so much because 
of the age of volunteers assigned probationers. 
They tend to be younger probationers in adult 
courts, averaging 18 to 20 years of age, which is 
not too far from the juvenile court average. 
Rather, the crucial difference is that in most 


juvenile courts, volunteer programs have to be 


grafted onto a pre-existing paid professional 
structure. But misdemeanant courts, the forgotten 
area of probation, rarely had probation depart- 
ments of any sort prior to volunteers. Accord- 
ingly, this pre-existing staff “limitation” on the 
activities and attitudes of volunteers does not 
usually exist in misdemeanant courts. By the 
same token, volunteer programs in previously un- 
professionalized courts lack the potentialities for 
growth of volunteer programs through profes- 
sional leadership. Or, at any rate, they do at first. 
For volunteer programs actually have created 
paid leadership positions in corrections where 
none existed before. The evidence on this point 
is overwhelming and, on the other side of the 
ledger, there is not one authenticated instance of 


2 Ibid. 
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a corrections professional losing his job because 
of volunteers. 

Thus, in both juvenile court and misdemeanant 
systems, paid professionals come to be involved 
with volunteers. But the volunteer-produced type 
of professional is a different kind of fellow. He 
is committed to volunteers by choice, and if it 
comes to that, he owes his job to them. His rela- 
tionship to volunteers is central and natural, if 
not entirely without friction, as he concentrates 
on supervising or facilitating their work. If he 
locks horns with anyone, it is far more likely to 
be the traditional professional (whose stake is 
in supervising probationers, not volunteers). Let 
us hope this does not happen, but it could, as the 
“new professional’ becomes more numerous. In 
that sad case, the traditional professional could 
have a relationship problem, not only with the 
volunteer, but also with the volunteer-created 
“new professional.” Indeed, while our attention 
has been riveted on the emerging court volunteer, 
we have neglected an area of equal personnel sig- 
nificance: the concurrent emergence of the 
volunteer-created new professional. 

Visibility of this “new professional” in correc- 
tions has been somewhat obscured because, 
especially in the early days of the movement, he 
was called by traditional titles such as chief pro- 
bation officer or director of probation services, 
even though that is not what he was actually doing 
in the traditional sense. Also, one person might 
perform quite successfully in both job dimensions 
at once. More and more, however, the new pro- 
fessional is being advertised for and called 
what he actually is: “Volunteer Coordinator 
(Corrections) ,” “Director of Probation Volunteer 
Services,” “Volunteer Specialist,” or even “Com- 
munity Organization Specialist.” 


The Inspiration Issue 


All the above may seem to invent fanciful 
problems for a profession already supplied plenti- 
fully with real ones. Let me therefore reiterate: 
probation volunteer programs are suddenly past 
the oddity stage. Present figures, and close-in 
projections show them upon us in ever more 
significant numbers, giving little quarter to 
leisurely reflection. In fact, they have already 
changed the question before the house. The ques- 
tion no longer is, “will it be done?”; the only 
question is, “will ii be done well?” 

It must be said that, to some, it is virtually the 
same question. They feel the idea is intrinsically 
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so good it will work itself. Some mystic quality 
in the volunteer has only to be permitted a chance 
and it will succeed. That is, volunteerism is 
placed in the Judeo-Christian tradition rather 
than the more secular democratic citizen-partici- 
pation tradition. Indeed, this emphasis on spirit- 
ual values frequently reaches the point where the 
good people who hold this view seem to be pro- 
posing that probation become an arm of Chris- 
tianity (as it is actually said to be in at least 
one European country). In any event, the position 
is that you need not concern yourself overly with 
managerial procedures where inspiration is con- 
cerned; in fact, the idea is so good, you can 
scarcely “procedure yourself out of it.” 

To others, procedure is just about everything. 
Running volunteer programs is a complex, pro- 
fessionally demanding body of specialized knowl- 
edge. You can fail at it, and on the record, quite 
a few courts have. Yes, inspiration is one of the 
important things volunteers offer, but you’d bet- 
ter have a good organization behind that inspira- 
tion, if you want it to work massively in 
program-level interventions. Indeed, why do we 
feel we can show our faith in spirit only by being 
disorganized? Why must we suffocate goodwill in 
chaos, when we have applied organizational 
genius to just about everything else in this 
country? Surely, we can no longer suffer mis- 
guided sentiment to waste precious human re- 
sources. We must let hard heads help soft hearts. 


Evidence of the Impact of Court Volunteers 


But there is a prior question: Why invest time, 
intelligence, and effort in the organization of 
volunteers if they are not, in the first place, 
demonstrated to be effective agents of positive 
probation change? To a certain extent, the present 
inadequacies of probation justify trying anything 
that even looks hopeful, not so much because it is 
proved better, as that it can hardly be worse. But 
in the long run, we need more than desperation as 
justification, and we already have some evidence. 
Courts using volunteers consistently report re- 
ductions in institutionalization rates, as more 
and more, they are able to work with the offender 
in his home community. At the same time, strik- 
ing reductions in repeat offense percentage are 
also claimed (although this can be a somewhat 
elusive statistic). Perhaps the most impressive 

3 I. H. Scheier, “Court Volunteer Impact on Probationers: Attitudes 
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research finding is one which has been inde- 
pendently confirmed in three separate courts: one 
juvenile, one misdemeanant-suburb, and one mis- 
demeanant-metropolis. As recently summarized,? 
all three researches agreed in finding that a group 
of probationers assigned volunteers one to one 
showed lessening of antisocial attitudes when 
tested before and after probation. By contrast, 
groups of probationers not assigned volunteers 
showed actual increase in antisocial attitudes— 
a damning indictment of “empty probation.” 

This does not clinch the case, by any means. 
First of all, these positive results were produced 
by relatively well-run volunteer programs. Other 
programs are poorly run and, presumably, show 
poorer results. A second complication is the multi- 
dimensional impact of court volunteer programs. 
In addition to probationers, they have important 
influences on the court, the community, and the 
volunteers themselves. 

Thus, anecdotal observation and _ evidential 
analysis in process at the National Information 
Center concur strongly that court volunteer pro- 
grams are popular and well received in the com- 
munity. Volunteers function effectively as the 
court’s ambassadors and educators in the com- 
munity. Even other social control and social 
service agencies in town—from whom “jealousy” 
might conceivably be expected—tended to approve 
the Boulder Court’s venture into volunteerism. 

Impact on the volunteers themselves is less well 
known. There is the traditional assumption that 
volunteers find their work satisfying—generally 
they do—but anecdotal observation of volunteers 
in action also suggests that at least some volun- 
teers will hang on in a poorly run program, 
though unhappy, just because they think the 
ultimate objectives of probation so worthy. As 
for statistics, Denver County Court has reported 
a very favorable re-volunteer rate, well over 80 
percent, but this number reflects volunteers who 
have already survived the test of a year’s service 
during which the first 3 to 6 months appear to be 
the “‘volunteer death” period of greatest dropout. 
When one is talking about court volunteer turn- 
over rate for a l-year period, the figure is not 
much better than 50 percent. 

Finally, the volunteer’s impact on professional 
roles and structures in the court is a profound and 
complex one which we shall touch on later in 
this article. But clearly, court volunteer programs 
are not a one-edged sword, or even a two-edged 
sword. They cut many ways in the court and the 
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community. Put otherwise, anyone who sees only 
black and white misses much in this chiaroscuro 
world. And too many people see volunteers in 
this all-or-nothing way; either anathema or 
panacea, with nothing in between; either not in 
the ball park or the only game in town. 


The Range of Court Volunteer Contributions 


Either extreme is unrealistic. Court volunteer 
programs are actually a complex mix of advan- 
tage and disadvantage. Therefore, planning and 
evaluation must carefully balance expected yield 
against necessary inconvenience, adjustment, and 
stress on the court. We must be as clear as possible 
on the nature of this expected yield. What pre- 
cisely may a probation department expect to get 
out of volunteers? Generally, the answers are: (1) 
amplification of services and, (2) diversification 
of services. 

(1) Amplification of services—As for ampli- 
fication, consider the case of the probation officer 
who, after paperwork chores, has an hour a 
month left to spend with each probationer in his 
caseload. He can spend it directly (a) supervis- 
ing the probationer, in which case his 1 hour input 
of time results in 1 hour output of attention re- 
ceived by the probationer. Alternatively, he can 
spend this hour directly (b) supervising a volun- 
teer who then spends much more time supervis- 
ing the probationer as his “caseload of one.” The 
1 hour input of time by the probation officer may 
thus result in 15 hours output of attention re- 
ceived by the probationer (“amplified” via the 
volunteer). 

Combinations of the two systems are possible, 
too, of course, where the probation officer spends 
part of this time supervising the volunteer and 
part of his time keeping some direct contact with 
the probationer with whom the volunteer works. 

In the second system in which probation officers 
supervise probationers indirectly by the use of 
volunteers, the same probation officer input 
of time eventually delivers 15 hours’ attention to 
the probationer instead of one—15 times as much 
time. The case is a great deal more complex than 
that, of course, but our calculations have indi- 
cated generally an “amplification factor” averag- 
ing between 10 and 20 for court volunteer 
programs. That is, for each hour of staff super- 
visory or facilitatory time invested (and this 
investment is necessary) 10 to 20 hours of volun- 
teer service are outputted into the probation 
service system. 
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(2) Diversification of services—Potentially, 
the probation treatment plan can now tap any 
skill that exists in the community, a mind-stretch- 
ing prospect we have scarcely begun to absorb. 
Do you need a cobbler, a carpenter, a marriage 
counselor, cosmetologist, a psychiatrist, a guitar 
player, a stock market expert? They are there. 
The report of the Joint Commission on Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training indicates that al- 
most 50 percent of the community would probably 
or certainly volunteer for juvenile corrections 
work if asked (see “Readings” section at the 
close of this article). Indeed, we know of at least 
50 different types of skills that have been volun- 
teered to courts the past few years. The breath- 
taking possibility for the probation officer is: 
Your staff is the community, a reservoir of skills 
which can be orchestrated to probation planning. 
Volunteers are not a rigid format, take it or 
leave it. They are a medium with which you can 
work, the bricks and stones which you select and 
place in order to build your own house of proba- 
tion. They are not a house already built. 

The facts support this variegated view of 
volunteers. No less than 155 distinct court volun- 
teer job descriptions have been catalogued as 
actually filled by volunteers in one court or 
another, in 20 major categories of contribution, 
and several major program areas. The volunteer 
as a range of options, rather than a restriction, is 
further suggested by the types of roles volunteers 
can and have filled in courts (one volunteer can 
fill several at once, of course) : 

Thus, in the area of direct contact with pro- 
bationers, volunteers can offer services such as: 
(1) support-friendship, sincere warmth; (2) 
“mediation,” facilitation of social-physical en- 
vironment (get jobs, intercede with teacher, 
etc.) ; (3) behavior model, good example; (4) 
limit-setting, social control, conscience; (5) 
teacher-tutor of skills, academic, vocational or 
social; (6) observation-information-diagnosis- 
understanding [extra eyes and ears (a) on the 
probationer (b) on the community, or even (c) 
on court operations]; and (7) advisory or deci- 
sion-making participation in formulation or modi- 
fication of probation plan. 

Volunteers can also do many things not pri- 
marily involving direct contact with probationers. 
Among these are: (8) administrative, office work, 
and related facilitation; (9) help recruit, train, 
advise, and supervise other volunteers; (10) ex- 
pert consultant to regular staff; (11) advisor 
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to court, participation in policy-making, formally 
or informally, the volunteer as a source of ideas; 
(12) public relations, public education, and re- 
lated impact on the community; and (13) con- 
tributions of money, materials, facilities, or help 
in securing them from others (e.g., fund raisers). 

As late as 1962, I remember reading an 
eloquent plea for citizen participation which 
culminated in a suggestion to this effect: “Now, 
why don’t you folks get together and discuss 
delinquency.” By contrast, the list above an- 
nounces citizen participation at a new pitch. And 
as citizens assume these new levels of responsi- 
bility, so does the court, for if citizens can do so 
many different and real things, the court must 
take explicit responsibility for articulating and 
directing the efforts of this powerful instru- 
mentality. 


Management of Court Volunteer Programs 


The supervision of such a range of effort de- 
mands real skill in a director of court volunteer 
programs. Books and big manuals barely scratch 
the surface of this subject and the introductory 
guidelines below are merely a shorthand for formi- 
dable complexities. They are certainly not meant 
to encourage the dangerous myth that “anyone can 
do it.” Nor do they mean to impute a tidy con- 
sensus to that special body of knowledge concern- 
ing the purpose and conduct of court volunteer 
programs, which is only now beginning to emerge 
from the writings of pioneers.* 

Recruiting.—The early fear is that you will not 
get enough good people, but the danger is almost 
exactly opposite. Premature, broadcast recruiting 
will get you more people than you are ready to 
use (and they will likely resent overlong waiting). 
Quantity of volunteers is rarely a problem— 
Boulder typically has a waiting list. Talks at 
local groups, word-of-mouth, even “help wanted” 
ads, all bring their human yield. 

As for volunteer quality, the ancient uncon- 
scious prejudice—what you don’t pay for can’t 
be worth much—is at last being laid to rest. 
Overwhelming experience and actual statistics 
show that today’s court volunteer is well educated, 
successful, mature—the kind of person you would 
be glad to pay for if you had the money. Not in- 
cidentally, you would need quite a bit of money. 
Nationally, 10 to 15 percent of court volunteers 
are professionals contributing as professionals, 

4 See “Readings” section at the end of this paper, and especially a 


summarizing work entitled, Using Volunteers in Court Settings: A 
Manual for Volunteer Probation Programs. 


without charge. Overall, in a modest-sized com- 
munity such as Boulder, the purchase price of 
volunteer services would be $50,000 a year, at 
a conservative estimate. Boulder does not have 
that kind of money, of course, but we do have that 
kind of service. 

Within the middle-class predominance of court 
volunteers (poor people usually cannot afford to 
volunteer) all races and religions are propor- 
tionally represented. All have a great deal more 
sophistication on social matters than their parents 
had, and anyone who thinks of them in terms of 
sweet, naive “Lady Bountiful,” is simply whip- 
ping a dead volunteer. 

There are misfits, of course, but so far as The 
National Information Center has been able to 
ascertain, the percentage is no higher among 
volunteers than among paid people in corrections. 

Screening and selection—The second secret 
nightmare of those who sleep on volunteer pro- 
gram planning is: “We’re going to get all these 
kooky people and since they’re volunteers we’re 
going to have to accept them.” Wrong on both 
counts! Begin your screening back in recruiting, 
by keeping your focus sharp. Recruit only where 
you are most likely to find the kind of people you 
want, e.g., church groups, colleges, labor unions, 
your personal friends, etc. Do not use “come one- 
come all” newspaper releases, especially in the 
early stages of the program. 

After focussed recruiting, do not be afraid to 
screen hard. Begin by being clear in your own 
mind as to exactly what you want in the job and 
in the volunteer’s qualifications. Be honest with 
yourself and the volunteer about it, rather than 
apologetic. Indeed, you will do just about every- 
thing right if you act as if you’re offering the 
volunteer a $10,000-a-year job: application form, 
character references, police checks, replicated in- 
terviews, good motivation, etc. Actually, volun- 
teers seem to appreciate it more when they are 
taken seriously in this way. 

True, you will occasionally—not often—have 
to reject a nice person who is just not suitable. 
More often, however, they will screen themselves 
out if you give them a chance to do so, via honest 
realism in describing the job, during training, 
and even in trial jobs. Or there may be other 
less sensitive jobs to offer such a person, in the 
court or elsewhere in town (e.g., via a local vol- 
unteer bureau). Moreover, people come increas- 
ingly to respect your high standards. It becomes 
a privilege to be a volunteer at your court, and 
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citizens understand if they do not quite make it. 
We know of only one case in which a rejected 
volunteer took his case to the Governor, won it, 
and did a good job. The Governor’s wife is a 
volunteer too! 

Orientation and training—Auslander’s recent 
M.S.W. study (see “Readings” section) confirmed 
that currently, what the average court is doing 
about training volunteers is essentially very little. 
Some reject it almost entirely on the grounds, 
plausible in themselves, that the volunteer is 
not supposed to be just another watered-down 
professional. True enough, but orientation can do 
other needed things. 

For example, it can familiarize the volunteer 
(1) with the job and its boundaries, (2) with 
what probationers are like, (3) with typical 
problems and solutions of volunteers working 
with probationers, (4) with the court, the “who, 
what, where” of staff, procedures, laws, facilities, 
and (5) the same for community resources avail- 
able for helping probationers. 

Secondly, volunteer orientation and training 
has an important morale function. Training says 
to the volunteer: the court takes your work seri- 
ously. Also, the volunteer looks around and sees 
that he’s not alone (loneliness being a real morale 
problem for volunteers). Nor should staff morale 
implications be overlooked. When staff have a 
hand in the planning and conduct of training, they 
have a chance and a channel for saying: This is 
how we would like the job done. This relieves 
their “loss of program control” nightmare about 
volunteers. Staff also can catch here, some of the 
enthusiasm and concern of good volunteers. 

For these reasons, volunteer orientation is 
viewed as a critical area of the court volunteer 
movement at this juncture, and the National 
Information Center will be spending the year 1970 
reviewing and developing practical resources in 
this domain, under a grant from the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Other managerial areas.—We have no space 
to cover entire areas of volunteer program 
managerial expertise, each of which would merit 
a chapter in any book, e.g., public relations, fi- 
nancing volunteer programs, volunteer incentive 
and support, communications and record-keeping, 
evaluation of individual and program per- 
formance, etc. 
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Changes in the Role of the Professional 


Space permits mention of only one more mat- 
ter—but a tremendously important one: the pro- 
found changes in professional roles produced by 
the introduction of volunteers into a court system. 
But this role change is not role degradation; far 
from it. First of all, the probation professional 
can do nothing but profit from enhanced inter- 
action with the additional professionals brought 
in as volunteers. Secondly, leadership of the high- 
quality court volunteers we are getting, challenges 
the probation officer professionally as never be- 
fore. Thirdly, the ability of the profession to 
attract and retain high quality people depends di- 
rectly on improved pay scales. On the record, 
local volunteers have been effective allies of pro- 
fessionals here, in various courts around the 
country. All in all, the claim that volunteers de- 
professionalize corrections proves on examination 
to be precisely contrary to fact. Volunteers will 
professionalize corrections as never before, and 
one may suspect that some old-liners who claim 
volunteers demand too little professionally are 
really afraid they will demand too much. 

The really sobering role-change impact of court 
volunteerism is that it appears to deprive the pro- 
bation officer of one of his chief satisfactions 
professionally: direct contact with probationers. 
But this is not necessarily so, or, at least, the 
matter is more involved than this simple state- 
ment indicates. 

Let us make three assumptions about probation 
caseloads and from these deduce three role models 
for the professional of a future in which volun- 
teers are a substantial factor in probation pro- 
gramming. The assumptions are: (1) Certain 
types of probationers can be rehabilitated pri- 
marily by what a “caseload of one” volunteer can 
offer, e.g., warmth, a behavior model, individual- 
ized mediation in the environment, etc.; (2) 
certain other cases cannot, and require the 
attention of a professional probation officer (or 
associated professional) ; and (3) diagnosis will 
increasingly develop precision in discriminating 
among these two types of probationer. 

Given these reasonable assumptions, three pro- 
fessional role-types can be discerned: (1) the 
volunteer specialist, the “new professional’ who 
works primarily with and through volunteers, 
rather than directly with probationers, (2) the 
traditional professional who continues to work 
directly with a caseload of probationers, (3) the 
two-way professional who derives satisfaction 
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both from contact with volunteers and contact 
with probationers. Part of his caseload is carried 
via supervision of volunteers, while the other in- 
volves direct contact with probationers. 

The professional of types two and three not 
only retains the satisfaction of direct work with 
probationers; he probably enjoys it in enhanced 
form. For with volunteers taking over a number 
of cases which do not require his attention, he 
now has a chance for direct work with proba- 
tioners which is ideal in two senses. First, having 
been relieved of part of his caseload by volunteers, 
he can concentrate better on the fewer proba- 
tioners remaining as his direct responsibility. 
Secondly, this reduced caseload may be composed 
largely of the probationers he deliberately selects 
to work with, as those who are most likely to 
benefit from his professional attention. Thus, 
where formerly the probation officer was some- 
thing like the football coach at a school so small 
he had to teach flower arrangement for the girls 
and lacrosse for the alumni, now others take on 
the chores peripheral to his interest and capacity, 
and he can concentrate on football. This, of course, 
is better for the football players, and the flower 
arrangers too. 

These new professional roles in probation are 
exciting and promising, yet little is being done 
to prepare for the dislocation and retraining the 
next few years will require in adjusting to them. 
The National Information Center’s publications 
and institutes need to be amplified tenfold, and 
soon, or we shall never get the best out of our 
new and growing army of volunteer assistants. 
Instead, we will join our cousins in 30 other 
major areas of service volunteerism, where 60 
million volunteers constitute the largest leader- 
less army in the world, and the most tragic, be- 
cause not enough people are being trained well 
enough to lead them and develop their immense 
potential. Voluteerism has no West Points in or 
out of corrections, now or on the horizon, and this 
may be the most stupendous oversight of the 
century. 


READINGS 


Note: The readings below are primary sources for the 
assertions made in this article. A fuller reading list in 
the area, currently containing about 150 titles, is published 
and updated periodically by the National Information 
Center on Volunteers in Courts, Hall of Justice, Division 
C, Bouider, Colorado 80302. 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 1969, $1.25 per 


copy. 
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The Law and the Urban Age’ 


By FRANK W. WILSON 


ing age. It is difficult for us to realize that 

only a few years ago the following condi- 
tions prevailed in America. The death rate ex- 
ceeded the birth rate. Pneumonia killed more 
people than cancer. The average wage in manu- 
facturing was 63 cents an hour and the average 
weekly wage was $23.86. The average earning of 
a doctor was $4,229.00 and that of a lawyer 
$4,391.00, and each paid an average income tax 
of only $25.00 a year. The average minister was 
paid less than $2,500.00 and he paid no income 
tax. Wage earners, likewise, paid no income tax. 
In fact, only one American in 33 was subject to 
the payment of any income tax. 

A new Ford sedan could be purchased for 
$685.00 and the stock market suffered a severe 
setback when the President proposed a $9 billion 
budget. There were no transistors, no radar, no 
jet planes, no rockets, no atomic energy, no inter- 
state highways, no frozen foods, no penicillin, 
and no television. These bleak, sparse, quaint, 
and faraway conditions existed in the United 
States of America the year I took my under- 
graduate degree from the University of Ten- 
nessee, just 30 years ago. For the year I have 
described was 1939. 

In 1939 a census official predicted that the 
American population would grow to 136 million 
and then by 1980 level off at about 126 million. 
When I was born the population of the United 
States was less than 100,000,000 people. Already 
that population has more than doubled. Not only 
that, but when I was born the population of the 
world was 114 billion. Today there are more than 
3 billion people. If present population trends 
continue, by the time the University of Tennes- 
see celebrates its 200th Anniversary (1994) more 
than 5 billion people will sit down to breakfast 
around the world each morning. Today auto- 
mobiles are multiplying in the United States 
three times faster than the population and five 
times faster than the roads necessary to accom- 
modate them. Highways even now cover with 
concrete an area equal to all of New England, 
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excluding the State of Maine. When I graduated 
from the University in 1939, more than 50 per- 
cent of the American population still lived in 
rural: areas. Today less than 25 percent of the 
population live in rural areas and more than 75 
percent live in urban areas. The flight from the 
farm to the city and the suburb has been one of 
the marked national trends in the past 30 years. 

What I am attempting to say as a basis for my 
remarks on the role of the law in the future is 
that population increase, the urbanization of 
society, and technological change are three im- 
mense social forces drawing both this Nation and 
the world ahead at an accelerated pace into a 
turbulent and uncertain future. As stated by 
John Gardner in a speech before the American 
Law Institute last Spring: 

We are caught in a maelstrom of social change. We 
are living through a series of concurrent and inter- 
acting revolutions in science, transportation, agricul- 
ture, communications, biomedical research, education, 
demography and civil rights. Each of these revolutions 
has brought spectacular changes and a train of tumul- 


tuous social consequences. The results are everywhere 
apparent.... 


The facts appear to be that for more than a mil- 
lion years mankind lived on the earth with almost 
no social or technological change. From genera- 
tion to generation, from father to son, man lived 
the same, shared the same world, shared the 
same outlook—there was no generation gap. All 
that began to change some 10,000 years ago with 
the advent of agriculture. Now in less than a 
generation, more changes occur than in all man- 
kind’s previous history. And we wonder why we 
have a generation gap. As stated by Margaret 
Mead a year or so ago, “The gulf separating 1965 
from 1943 is as deep as the gulf that separated 
the men who became builders of cities from stone 
age men.” 

It is not too surprising, then, that one feels 
the tremor of anxiety through the whole of soci- 
ety, feels it in the city riots, in the war, in the 
accelerating crime rate, in the widespread un- 
rest, unease, disaffection, the tendency to drop 
out, turn on, or “take a trip.” These are times of 
rapid change. These are times of great risk. 
They are also times of great challenge. 

How will the law help meet these great risks? 
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How will the law face up to these great chal- 
lenges? What must be the role of the law if the 
future is to be dynamic? 


The Law Must Provide Stability 


In the first place, I would suggest that if man- 
kind is to avoid disaster and is to secure for him- 
self and his posterity a future that will be 
dynamic, the law must provide stability. There 
can be no progress amidst anarchy. There can be 
no freedom but ordered freedom. Men cannot 
shout, shove, burn, nor brawl their way either 
to dignity or to freedom. In short, there can be 
no stability; there can be no progress; and there 
can be no freedom unless first and foremost the 
rule of the haw is maintained. 

For the rule of the law is the single greatest 
achievement of mankind’s centuries long struggle 
for freedom. If there is to be a future worthy of 
its promise, there must be a recommitment here 
and now to the following propositions: First, 
that all citizens in a democracy are equal under 
the law, regardless of race, class, sex, or religion 
or any other circumstance; second, that all citi- 
zens in a democracy are equally bound by the 
laws duly adopted by the orderly processes of 
representative government, even those laws with 
which they may personally disagree; and, finally, 
that each citizen in a democracy is committed to 
use only orderly and lawful processes to change 
the laws and rules by which society is run. These 
are the fundamentals of the rule of the law. They 
may be forgotten or trampled upon only at the 
risk of losing all that makes freedom possible 
and life meaningful and worthwhile. 

Going one step further, it should be apparent 
to all that if the rule of law is to be maintained 
and if we are to secure a social stability that will 
permit progress, we must meet the challenge of 
crime and criminal behavior in America. For 
the fact is that we are losing that struggle today 
and have been losing it for a number of years. 
The fact is that the rate of commission of serious 
crimes in America is increasing nine times faster 
than the growth of our population. The fact is 
that 3 out of every 100 young people now between 
the ages of 10 and 17 will be adjudged a delin- 
quent before they reach their majority. The fact 
is that 2 out of every 100 persons here today will 
be the victim of a serious crime within the next 
year, assuming that the law of averages applies 
to this audience. 

Great progress has been made in recent years 


in bringing criminal procedures up to the mini- 
mum standards required by the Bill of Rights. 
Great progress has been achieved in recent years © 
in making these minimum procedures uniform 
throughout the Nation. The rights of those ac- 
cused of crime are more secure and more uniform 
today than ever before in our history. Now there 
is a legitimate and growing concern as to 
whether there has been a balanced interest in 
and concern for the plight of the victim of crime 
and a balanced interest in and concern for the 
detection and conviction of the guilty as for the 
acquittal of the innocent. 

The solution to the explosion in crime and 
criminal behavior in America is, of course, most 
complex. And yet the American people in matters 
of public affairs all too often want simple 
answers to complex questions. 

Even amidst the complexity of the problem, 
however, one or two things stand out. One is that 
crime detection has not progressed at anything 
like the rate of crime commission. This is abund- 
antly shown by the fact that no solution is ever 
made in more than 75 percent of all serious 
crimes. No arrest is ever made in three out of 
every four serious crimes. If the war on crime 
is to have any chance of succeeding, the Ameri- 
can people are going to have to be willing to 
provide the manpower, the skill, and the money 
to do the job of crime detection. 

Another obvious matter in this connection is 
that in our effort to achieve perfection in crimi- 
nal procedure, we must not so prolong that pro- 
cedure until the judicial process itself exceeds 
the life expectancy of the accused. There was 
a time when, after trial and conviction and ex- 
haustion of appellate remedies, a judgment of 
conviction was considered final. Authorities 
charged with rehabilitation of the criminal could 
then set about attempting to accomplish their 
job. There is little public appreciation, however, 
of the enormous expansion in recent years of 
postconviction proceedings. When I came upon 
the bench in 1961, state court prisoners were 
filing less than 1,000 petitions a year in the 
federal courts seeking postconviction relief. Last 
year more than 10,000 such lawsuits were filed, 
constituting one-sixth of the entire civil caseload 
in the federal courts. It is not inaccurate to say 
that death and acquittal now provide the only 
sure terminal facilities to criminal litigation. 

Finally, it should be apparent that we are 
doing an inordinately poor job in the field of 
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criminal rehabilitation. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in the matter of criminal rehabilitation 
we stand today where mental hospitals stood ‘a 
century ago in the care and treatment of mental 
illness, when the word “bedlam” came into our 
vocabulary as descriptive of the mental asylum. 

However, it is not only in the field of criminal 
law and criminal behavior that the law must 
provide stability. Also, or perhaps even more 
importantly, it must provide stability in the field 
of civil controversy. For a stable society must 
have available, at reasonable cost, efficient, 
orderly, and just methods of settling or adjudi- 
cating civil disagreements and _ controversies. 
Here perhaps the two current factors that should 
give the most concern are the growing delays 
incident to civil litigation and the growing 
cost of civil litigation. The fact that the courts 
are open to all citizens for the orderly and civil- 
ized settlement of all problems and controversies 
must seem ironic to those who must wait years 
to receive their day in court. Equally ironic it 
must seem when the choice between suffering an 
unjust loss and incurring the cost of litigation 
so often favors the former course of action. 
Litigation can be handled efficiently, expedi- 
tiously, and economically. Or ways or means for 
doing so must be devised. The legal profession 
and the judiciary have no higher duty than to 
assure that this is done. 


The Law Must Provide for Change 


What must be the role of the law if the future 
is to be dynamic? In the second place, I would 
suggest that not only must the law provide 
society with stability, but the law must also pro- 
vide for social change. This seeming paradox in 
the law was never better stated than by the late 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, when he said: “The law must be stable, 
and yet it cannot stand still.” 

Upon reflection, the statement is not so much 
a paradox as at first it seems. Stability does not 
necessarily mean the absence of change. A child 
is not considered unstable because he passes from 
infancy to adulthood. In a world where change 
is inevitable, orderly change has as much of the 
quality of stability as does the absence of change. 
Stability includes orderly and anticipated change. 
If it did not, there could be no stability in the 
world, for the one certainty in life is change. 

Accordingly, if the law is to contribute to a 
dynamic future, it must provide for change. Not 


only that, it must anticipate change. A rather 
dramatic illustration of this capacity of the law 
to anticipate and provide for change has been the 
development of the law of product liability 
within the past 10 years. Caviat emptor, or “let 
the buyer beware,” may have been a proper 
placement of the risk of loss in an age of handi- 
crafts and small business enterprise. Caviat 
fabricator, or “let the manufacturer beware,” 
is a more suitable placement of the risk of loss 
in the impersonal age of large business enter- 
prise and national markets. Another modern ex- 
ample of the capacity of the law to change in 
accordance with changing times is the growing 
abandonment of the principle of sovereign im- 
munity in dealings between the citizen and his 
government, and the subjection of the govern- 
ment to the rules of individual responsibility and 
liability. That the “king could do no wrong” may 
have been a suitable maxim for an age of abso- 
lute monarchy. It is hardly in accord with the 
modern world. 

In the future the law must both accommodate 
and anticipate changes in many areas of life if it 
is not itself to become an anachronism, contribut- 
ing to the creation of more problems than it 
solves. The law of municipal corporations is no 
longer an adequate legal answer to the stagger- 
ing complex of modern problems known as “the 
urban problem.” Neither is the law of property 
adequate to serve the needs of an age of medical 
miracles and organ transplants. The law of nuis- 
ance is no adequate answer to the modern prob- 
lems of environmental pollution. Nor are the 
ancient laws of sovereignty adequate to preserve 
the peace in an age of nuclear war. 

If the future is to be dynamic and if the law is 
to accommodate the inevitableness of change, 
the student and practitioner. of the law must, 
with all of the skill, patience, and foresight of 
the scientist, devote himself to the task of formu- 
lating a new body of law adequate to assure that 
mankind in the future will be the master of his 
fate and the author of his destiny. This is what 
freedom means. This is the only security worth 
having. Otherwise, things will be in the saddle 
and systems, governments, and social forces, 
which man does not understand—much less con- 
trol—will surely dominate life in the latter part 
of the 20th century. 

To illustrate the point I would make, two great 
areas of social conflict readily come to mind 
which mankind has not yet been ingenious 
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enough to subject to the rule of the law. One is 
the field of industrial relations. The other is the 
field of international relations. In the former, 
considerable progress has been made within the 
past 30 years, but as yet we have been unable to 
fully substitute an orderly and civilized pro- 
cedure in lieu of duress, force, and even violence 
as a means of settling disputes and assuring 
justice in the labor-management field. 

In the field of international relations there, 
too, we have made some progress in recent years, 
with negotiations, treaties, regional agreements, 
the United Nations, and even a World Court 
more often than not serving as substitutes for 
force and violence in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Unfortunately, it would appear 
that our progress here may have been relatively 
in reverse, for with only modest progress in ex- 
tending the rule of law to international relations, 
advancements in the techniques of settlement of 
international disputes by force and violence have 
progressed at a truly prodigious rate. But we 
must not despair. The rule of the law in inter- 
national relations will not likely come all at once. 
It would be wonderful if it could. It is more likely 
to be built piecemeal like the common law. 

I have mentioned two great areas that have 
not as yet been brought under the rule of the law. 
In recent times there has been a concerted and 
organized effort to create a third great area of 
social conflict removed from the rule of the law. 
That area is, of all places, the college campus— 
the college campus that has done more through- 
out history than any other human institution to 
conceive, teach, and personify human dignity, 
the rule of reason and civility in human affairs, 
the replacing of disorder with order—in short, 
the rule of the law. That the college campus 
should be removed from the rule of the law in 
America is unthinkable. Fortunately, as yet only 
a small minority would appear to have as their 
real purpose the removal of the campus from the 
rule of the law. Certainly the right of freedom 
of speech must exist, of all places, on the campus. 
Certainly the right to peaceable assembly and 
petition for the correction of grievances must 
exist, of all places, upon the campus. Certainly 
the Constitution must come, of all places, to the 
campus. Certainly the passion and determina- 
tion of youth to expose the hypocrisy of the past 
and the present and to achieve the fulfilment of 
the finest of our ideals must not be stifled, of all 
places, upon the campus. But matriculation in 
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college does not grant to any person a license to 
engage in activities which disrupt or prohibit 
the activities to which those institutions are 
dedicated. College registration grants no person 
the right to directly and wilfully incite violence 
or insist upon disrupting the work, movement, 
and studies of others. To enter upon a college 
campus shields no person from the consequences 
of activities which would be violations of law if 
undertaken elsewhere. 


Overproliferation of the Law 


Finally, if the law is to be dynamic and to 
enable a growth of a society that is both stable 
and progressive, the law must recognize its 
shortcomings as well as its strengths. The 
law can stifle and destroy human freedom as well 
as nurture and protect human freedom and over- 
proliferation of the law can as surely destroy 
individual freedom and democratic institutions 
as excessive watering of a plant can lead to the 
death of that plant. I fear that we are witnessing 
the beginning of just that overproliferation. 
Each year the number and complexity of laws 
and regulations are increasing at a truly amaz- 
ing rate. That a more populous, more urban, 
more technologically advanced society requires 
more laws and more regulations, cannot be 
doubted. 

Few things concern me more than the rush to 
pass another law or to impose another regulation 
to correct every ill or fancied ill in our society 
and then upon its passage to have a feeling of 
assurance that the problem is now solved. The 
American people must learn before it is too late 
that the true source of justice and freedom does 
not lie in the law nor in the courts. Rather, the 
true source of justice and freedom lies in the 
hearts and the souls of men. Each generation of 
Americans must relearn one of life’s most im- 
portant lessons if freedom is to survive, and 
that is that a man can only be truly free when he 
has learned self-discipline. When self-discipline 
disappears, no amount of law can assure justice 
and no amount of law can restore freedom. 

The law can grant a divorce, but it cannot put 
love into a marriage. The law can force a parent 
to support its child, but it cannot assure that 
child parental love and guidance. The law can 
punish a trespass, but it cannot require people 
to be neighborly. The law can sometimes make 
men do justice, but it can never make men love 
justice. When any morality beyond that which 
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is legal is considered foolishness, then the state 
becomes the sole determiner of right and wrong 
and the law becomes our undoing, not our salva- 
tion. No policeman can ever replace a disciplined 
conscience. 

The overproliferation of the law can itself de- 
stroy the very certainty that is the strength 
of the law and the foundation of the rule of the 
law. When the law grows to such dimensions and 
such complexity that even the computer cannot 
locate it, much less interpret it, the law will lose 
its certainty and will be honored more in its 
breach than in its obedience. 

A careful and discriminating choice in the 
passage of every new law, the adoption of every 
new regulation, and the promulgation of every 
new judicial decision must be the hallmark by 
which legislators, executives, and judges alike 
are to be judged if men are to remain free. 

We in the law would do well to re-read peri- 
odically Henry David Thoreau’s Walden wherein 
that advocate of freedom urged mankind to 
“Simplify, simplify. Instead of three meals a day, 
if it be necessary, eat but one; instead of a 
hundred dishes, five; and reduce other things 
in proportion.” “Simplify, simplify” must not be 
just a reminder of a bucolic era in American 
life. It must be the watchword of the law in the 
latter part of the 20th century if we are not to 
suffocate under the sheer weight of the law. 


Conclusion 


Until recent years I believe it is accurate to 
say that the generally accepted theory was that 
mankind was moving steadily and inevitably 
upward, toward ever growing freedom, ever 
growing peace, ever growing happiness and 
abundance. The theory of the inevitability of 
progress was widely accepted. In 1888 Edward 
Bellamy published an immensely popular book 
entitled Looking Backward. The thesis of this 
book was that the ever growing efficiency of the 
industrial age would ultimately assure for man- 
kind greater prosperity and security, more and 
better educational opportunities, more freedom, 
more leisure, and more happiness. Bellamy’s 
optimism was shared for more than half a cen- 
tury by most literate Americans. 

Two world wars and a depression later, a 
British journalist, George Orwell, brought out 
his startling prophesy and analysis entitled 1984. 
Based upon an appraisal of the trends in the 
preceding quarter century, this book sharply 


questioned the optimistic view of the inevita- 
bility of progress. Instead of Bellamy’s Utopia 
appearing on the horizon, Orwell saw the pattern 
of human behavior for the indefinite future to be 
one of perpetual war, sometimes hot, but mainly 
cold, accompanied by permanent austerity and 
rigorous regimentation of life, thought and 
action. 

Fortunately—or unfortunately—for mankind, 
it is not proved yet whether Orwell or Bellamy 
better read the signs of the times. For the im- 
mediate present, Orwell seems to have the edge. 
But the present is always a crossroads for man- 
kind and the future should always be a source 
of hope and inspiration. 

If the law can recognize its own limitations, 
avoid the temptation to overproliferation, pro- 
vide a stable society, and yet not stand still, then 
the law can have a dynamic future and the rule 
of the law can continue to make its rightful con- 
tribution to the freedom, welfare, and happiness 
of mankind. 

How important is all of this? Let me ask you 
these questions. Have you ever stopped to think 
that only a relatively few hundreds of years ago 
your ancestors and mine were living in caves, 
cold, naked and hungry, haunted by a thousand 
fears and infested by thousands of plagues, their 
condition being little, if any, different from the 
animals they hunted and were in turn hunted 
by? Have you ever stopped to think why it 
should be that we should be here today, warm 
and dry, well clothed and comfortable, un- 
acquainted with what it means to really be 
hungry, having never known what it was to live 
daily in fear of our lives, and sharing a thousand 
unthought of blessings? 

The only reason we today live any differently 
from our ancestors of a few thousand years ago 
is that over this period of time mankind, by 
using the faculties given to him by God, has 
developed laws, methods, and processes for ap- 
proximating justice between himself and his 
fellow man. He thereby made it possible for him 
and for his kind to come out of the caves, to live 
together, to cooperate, to specialize, to roll back 
the veil of ignorance, to shed his fears, and to 
climb laboriously up the ladder of civilization. 

The quest for justice and the quest for the rule 
of the law has made it possible for man to cease 
living like an animal and to come forth and walk 
uprightly and thereby lay claim to reflect some- 
thing of the image of his Maker. 
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old ideas and refurbishing old techniques. It 
is a time to examine old ideas critically and 
to seek new ways. 

In this article I shall examine briefly the Parole 
Board as a tool of correction in the light of 
present trends and new knowledge. If, in doing 
so, I seem less than enchanted by parole boards as 
we know them, I hope it will be borne in mind 
that I have served as a member of two such agen- 
cies—in California and New Jersey—and so I 
know firsthand the difficult decisions and strong 
pressures that confront them. 

Before getting to the main topic in question, 
there are some matters to be considered as back- 
ground for discussion. There is ferment in our 
field. Many concepts that have been regarded as 
valid only by a few “esoteric” students and prac- 
titioners have burst forth as acceptable doctrine 
by many, both inside and outside the correction 
field. 


Tra year 1970 is not the time to be polishing 


Purpose of Correctional Services 


There is the idea that we must concentrate on 
one goal which is to get convicted offenders into 
the mainstream of society as contributing mem- 
bers as promptly as possible. The traditional 
multiple aims of retaliation, deterrence, and re- 
habilitation have proved counter-productive and 
costly in terms of recidivism. 

Some penologists have been saying this for a 
long time, but now the Nation’s governors are 
saying it. I find it significant and hopeful to 
quote these words from the report of The National 
Governor’s Conference Committee on Law En- 
forcement, Justice and Public Safety (Cf. “‘Meet- 
ing the Challenge of Crime,” Colorado Springs, 
1969) : “All correctional programs should be de- 
signed so that they improve the reentry of offend- 
ers into the community.” There is no mention in 
the report of stiffer penalties, tougher prisons, 
or fewer paroles. On the contrary they pledge to 
work for: 
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(a) Additional resources for probation and 
parole services ; 
(b) Improved salaries, educational opportuni- 


ties, and 
workers; 

(c) Instituting probation and parole services 
which make use of volunteers and subprofes- 
sionals, including parolees and probationers them- 
selves; 

(d) Better standards and procedures for parole 
decision-making; and 

(e) Development of more extensive community 
treatment methods as alternatives to institu- 
tionalization. 


inservice training for correctional 


Effects of Imprisonment 


A second idea enjoying wider acceptance is 
that prolonged incarceration results in, rather 
than discourages, recidivism. 

Again looking outside our in-group, we can 
turn to a report on “The Deterrent Effects of 
Criminal Sanctions” submitted to the California 
Assembly in May 1968 by the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Criminal Procedure. This is one of 
several reports based on data submitted by pri- 
vate, independent researchers. Space permits me 
to quote only the summary findings and recom- 
mendations: 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


There is no evidence that more severe penalties deter 
crime more effectively than less severe penalties. 

There is evidence that critical deterrents vary ac- 
cording to type of individual and’ type of offense, some 
responding to external police controls, others to internal 
moral restraints. 

There is evidence that fear of arrest, conviction and 
imprisonment deter many persons from many types of 
crimes, but no evidence that fear of lengthy incar- 
ceration affects any significant number of criminal 
decisions. 

There is no evidence that prisons rehabilitate most 
offenders. 

There is evidence that larger numbers of offenders 
can be effectively supervised in the community at in- 
significant risk and considerable savings in public 
expense. 

The timing of parole release for lesser offenders is 
determined by arbitrary and unscientific criteria that 
~ further the ends of justice, economy, or public 
safety. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Legislature should direct the Adult Authority 
to release to parole all offenders at the expiration of 
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their statutory minimum parole-eligible period, with 
the exception of those convicted of wilfull homicide, 
aggravated assault, forcible rape, and other specified 
crimes of serious personal violence, and those with 


histories of professional criminality or habitual extreme 
violence. 


The resulting savings in annual prison costs and 
further capital outlay [should] be appropriated to 
subsidize local supervision of offenders, increased use 
of local custody, and improvements in state-wide crime 
control technical resources and local law enforcement. 

These recommendations are consistent with proposals 
made by: 


The President’s Crime Commission which has recom- 
mended greatly increased use of local supervision. 
he American Bar Association which has _ stated 
that “no confinement is preferred to partial or total 
confinement, in the absence of affirmative reasons to 
the contrary.” 

There are other reports by other groups, such 
as the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice and the 
American Bar Association, but the California 


Report makes the point adequately. 


Origins of Criminal Conduct 


When I came into correction as resident psy- 
chologist in a prison 40 years ago, we thought the 
causes of crime were to be found predominantly 
in the individual. If we could but discover the 
special factors of personal history and constitu- 
tion that produced his deviant attitudes and be- 
havior, and then use the period of imprisonment 
to overcome them by education, training, medi- 
cine, or psychological sorcery, we could expect 
him to go forth and sin no more. Reform, re- 
habilitation, or whatever we chose to call it, 
was something we did to the offender while we 
had him in custody. 

Time has proved us wrong. It is now clear that 
much criminal conduct, especially crime in the 
streets, is not due to individual deviance, but is 
the natural consequence of broad socioeconomic 
conditions which deny large segments of the 
population access to opportunities that they see 
others enjoying. 

In the words of the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion, “If society is to be successful in its desire 
to reduce the amount of real crime, it must find 
new ways to create the kinds of conditions and 
inducements—social, environmental and psycho- 
logical—that will bring about a greater commit- 
ment to law-abiding conduct... .” It specifically 
recommends “reduced barriers to employment 
posed by discrimination, the misuse of criminal 

1 “Sociology and Mental Illness: Some Neglected Implications for 


Treatment,” Archives of General Psychiatry, December 1966, Vol. 15, 
pp. 645-648. 

2 From “A Critical Analysis of Adult Parole Procedures and Their 
Administration in the United States of America,” unpublished doctoral 
dissertation at New York University in 1956. 


records and the maintenance of rigid and artificial 
job specifications.” 

In this context it is relevant to point out that 
correction is not alone in seeing the fallacy of 
concentrating too much on the individual when 
confronted with social deviance. Psychiatry calls 
attention to the danger of the purely individual 
approach to mental illness. Dr. Jack Zusman has 
said, ‘“‘SSome psychiatric illnesses are the product 
of social forces that operated on a person in a 
self-fulfilling way.”! The person who is treated 
as if he is mentally ill may permanently adopt 
the mentally ill role. Can we say less about the 
person who is assigned the role of “offender”? 


Need for Legal Norms 


Under the “benevolent purpose” doctrine that 
characterized correction in all its aspects during 
the first half of the 20th century—and until fairly 
recently—little attention was paid to the post- 
conviction rights of offenders. Correction’s policy 
and practice was extra-legal. 

Speaking particularly of parole, Ivan Nicolle 
states: 

Analysis of the statutory prescriptions regarding 
this aspect of correction reveals that, for the most 
part, they are very loosely drawn and provide little 
or no guide as to the policy to be followed. Most juris- 
dictions merely indicate that certain minimum terms 
of confinement have to be served and leave it to the 
paroling authority to decide when each prisoner may 
be considered for parole, with the injunction that the 
prisoner’s release should be compatible with the welfare 
of society and not merely a reward for conformity.? 
James V. Bennett, former director of the 

Federal Bureau of Prisons, recently wrote: “It 
will come as a shock to many if not most probation 
officers, prison keepers and parole officials, that 
they are not endowed by law and the accouter- 
ments of their office with unfettered power to 
make decisions concerning their charges... .” 

In a similar vein, Fred Cohen, professor of 
law and criminal justice at New York State Uni- 
versity, Albany, in a consultant’s paper prepared 
for the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, states, “. . . As more is 
learned about how our correctional systems 
operate, it becomes increasingly clear that we can- 
not long tolerate the absence of rule of law in an 
area where government officials regulate the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of individuals.” 

These men are telling us that the old idea that 
the “convict” has had his day in court and that 
due process ends with conviction is no longer 


tenable. The increase in numbers and variety of 
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court challenges to correctional decision-making 
are persuasive evidence that they are right. 
Correction as a Nonprofession 


One more point must be made. For years we 
have talked about correction as a profession. 


There has been difficulty in agreeing whether the © 


roots of the profession find nourishment in social 
work, sociology, or psychology, and usually we 
fall back on some vague territory which we call 
the behavioral sciences. In any case, this yen to 
be a profession has led to the adoption of certain 
impractical standards of preparation for work 
in the field. For example, the President’s Crime 
Commission gives the following requirements for 
entrance-level probation officers, parole officers, 
and institution caseworkers: 

Preferred: Possession of a master’s degree from an 
accredited school of social work or comparable study in 
criminology, corrections, psychology, sociology or a re- 
lated field of social science. 

Against this, the final report of the Joint Com- 
mission on Correctional Manpower and Training 
points out that: 

These preferred standards are not being met in the 
vast majority of correctional agencies today, and the 
projected output of graduate schools indicates that there 
is no possible way for them to be met in the foreseeable 
future. Their continued existence, moreover, tends to 
have a dampening effect upon the whole correctional 
system and the widespread circulation of such currently 
unattainable standards detracts from the systematic 
growth and development of undergraduate programs 
from which should come the bulk of correctional per- 
sonnel.3 
Altogether there are many reasons why we 

should give up the notion that correction is a pro- 
fession and see it for what it really is—a system 
for distributing services to and advocacy for 
those who become wards of the criminal justice 
system. The services may range from the most 
highly technical available in the field of medicine 
to the mundane matters of holding a job, finding 
a place to live, or getting about the city as quickly 
and cheaply as possible. The advocacy involves 
being active in opening the doors to the services 
and opportunities that now are closed because of 
widely held prejudice against people with a crimi- 
nal record. 

Such a concept makes room for the recruitment 
of persons with talent but little formal education. 
If this is combined with a career-ladder program 
we can meet correctional manpower needs under 
the professional concept. Your attention is di- 
rected to a publication of the Joint Commission 


3 A Time To Act, October 1969. Pp. 96. 


entitled Perspectives on Correctional Manpower. 

So far we have cited the following as character- 
istics and trends of present-day correction: 

(a) The abandonment of multiple objectives in 
favor of concentrating on the prompt, successful 
re-entry of the offender ; 

(b) Minimizing long-term incarceration in 
“total” institution and maximizing the use of 
community-linked and community-based pro- 
grams; 

(c) Recognizing the socioeconomic order as 
well as the individual as an object for change; 

(d) Seeking the rule of law in correction; and 

(e) Regarding correction as a system for dis- 
tributing services and advocacy rather than a 
separate profession. 

How well do parole boards fit into these trends? 

There are several patterns of parole-granting 
authorities throughout the country. Most of them 
share the following characteristics: 

(a) Appointment by the governor (the presi- 
dent or mayor). 

(b) No duties other than granting and revoking 
parole. There are exceptions—some administer 
aftercare services; some members have other 
duties not related to parole. All operate in the 
parole segment. 

(c) Members or representatives travel from in- 
stitution to institution to hold hearings with 
eligibles at stated intervals. 

(d) Their decisions are final, not subject to 
administrative review and only in rare cases are 
they reviewed judicially. This also applies to the 
conditions of parole and to revocations. 

Because parole board members are appointed 
by the governor (president or mayor) they show 
a built-in tendency to deny or postpone parole 
unless they have a strong hunch there will be 
no public outcry in case of a-violation. Unfortu- 
nately there is no public relations hazard in keep- 
ing in a man who should be out and so the cards 
are stacked in favor of what is generally called a 
conservative policy. 

The late Professor Paul W. Tappan, himself 
a former member of the Federal Board of Parole, 
was well aware of this. In his book, Crime, Justice, 
and Correction, he called attention to a prevailing 
tendency of all parole boards “to believe that 
their primary responsibility is to show a low 
failure rate.” 

Turning to another aspect of the problem, the 
circumstance that parole boards deal only with 
one aspect of the correctional process and that 
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they intervene sporadically contravenes the need 
for continuity and flexibility in the business of 
getting offenders back into society. The recent 
rapid growth of work-release programs, fur- 
loughs, and educational leaves—all of them out- 
side the parole machinery—testifies to the 
breakdown of the old system that had only two 
options: A man was either inside or outside. 

Finally, parole boards have enjoyed unfettered 
power to make vital decisions without procedural 
considerations of due process and without inde- 
pendent review. They have been a law unto them- 
selves. One must conclude that in these respects 
parole boards do not fit into the present trends 
and practices of correction. 


A Proposed New Role for Parole Boards 


Let me hasten to say that I am not proposing 
that the early release of prisoners be turned back 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of institution au- 
thorities. History warns us of the dangers in- 
herent in that system. I do propose, however, 
that parole boards be relieved of responsibility 
for acting on individual cases and at the same 
time that their sphere of influence be broadened. 

A staff report of the Joint Commission on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training, entitled Per- 
spectives on Correctional Manpower and Training, 
suggests the following plan: A central board 
would be appointed in a manner appropriate to 
the governmental structure of the state. There is 
no magic formula for all states, but appointments 
should not be subject to the vagaries of partisan 
political changes in the governorship. However 
appointed, decisions of the central board should 
be subjected only to judicial review. 

Contrary to present practice, the central board 
will not travel from institution to institution to 
hold routine hearings and its approval might not 
be necessary to effectuate the parole of routine 
cases, where minimum sentences have been com- 
pleted. Their primary functions in parole would 
be: 

(a) To establish general policies and promul- 
gate guidelines for the exercise of judgment by 
the hearing boards described in the next section; 

(b) To hear and act on appeals from inmates 
protesting the action of a hearing board in in- 
dividual cases or directed against policies set by 
the central board; 

(c) To hear unusual cases which have major 
public concern, such as the early release of a 
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person convicted of a heinous crime or the parole 
of a notorious offender ; and 

(d) To promulgate guidelines for parole field 
workers relative to recommendations for parole 
revocations and to take final action, after a hear- 
ing, on such recommendations. 

In establishing policies and guidelines the em- 
phasis should be on getting offenders back to 
the community as soon as possible, unless there 
are strong contraindications. The evidence that 
prolonged incarceration works against successful 
re-entry places the burden on showing why an 
eligible should not be paroled rather than why 
he should. 

The conditions of parole should be few, realistic, 
reasonable, pertinent, and directed toward en- 
couraging a successful termination of parole. 
Guidelines to the field workers should stress the 
importance of helping the parolee make it rather 
than on reporting minor infractions and being 
quick to recommend return for violations. 


“Hearing Boards” 


Parole hearings, with power to act under the 
central board’s guidelines, would be delegated 
to hearing boards serving one or perhaps two 
neighboring institutions. The composition of such 
boards would be: 

(a) A representative of the central board; 

(b) A representative of the institution; and 

(c) A local citizen available from a panel ap- 
pointed by the director of corrections. A panel 
would be necessary because hearing boards would 
have to meet almost continuously and no one citi- 
zen could be expected to attend each meeting. Such 
panels might be volunteers or be paid on a per 
diem plus expense basis. In choosing panels the 
director of correction would aim for a wide range 
of citizens diversified as to race and socioeconomic 
status and qualified ex-offenders should not be 
automatically excluded. 


Other Functions for Central and Hearing Boards 


In the preceding section I have referred to 
“Central Boards” rather than parole boards be- 
cause there are other logical functions for them 
in the overall administration of correctional ser- 
vices. 

In Professor Fred Cohen’s paper, already re- 
ferred to, he discusses the importance of decisions 
made by institution officials and the need for 
avenues of administrative review. He says: 
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Yet the decisions made here—possibly wrong or arbi- 
trary—have a substantial impact on the prisoner’s fu- 
ture prospects. Do we want a judge peering over the 
shoulder of a diagnostician? Hardly. But one can recog- 
nize that prison administrators may possess valuable 
expertise and nevertheless suggest that a prisoner who 
is aggrieved by their decisions should have an opportu- 
nity for fair administrative review. This does no more 
than seek to create a role for the prisoner in his future 
destiny and surely it is consistent with the rhetoric of 
individualization and rehabilitation. It also allows the 
system itself to correct any errors, because judicial re- 
view would apply only to egregious errors or practices 
involving grossly unequal treatment to a given class or 
individual. 


As we read Professor Cohen’s paper we get a 
clear message that if correction does not set up its 
own system of essentially fair procedures of re- 
view, the courts can be expected to intervene 
more and more in details of administration. 


“Decision Review Board” 


Based on Cohen’s statement it seems feasible to 
expand the parole board into a correction depart- 
ment Decision Review Board. Complaints regard- 
ing such matters as classifications, excessive or 

« “The Legal Challenge to Corrections: Implications for Manpower 


and Training,” a consultant’s paper prepared for the Joint Com- 
mission on Correctional Manpower and Training, March 1969. 


inappropriate punishments, denial of work re- 
lease, and other actions which affect the prisoner’s 
future prospects in important ways, might well 
be directed to such a Decision Review Board given 
power to take remedial action. 

In a similar way, since work release and edu- 
cation furloughs have some flavor of parole, it 
seems to make sense to place the major responsi- 
bility for putting prisoners into such programs 
on the hearing boards. Thus the responsibility of 
sending prisoners into the community, part-time 
or full-time, would be shared by the central 
board, the institution, and the citizen panel. 

In this connection it is necessary to be critical 
of work-release laws, whether for felons or mis- 
demeanants, which require action or approval 
by the sentencing judges. Work-release, transfers, 
or preparole community centers, and other such 
modern tools of correction, should be the re- 
sponsibility of the correction system. The sen- 
tencing court is no more properly involved than 
it is in matters of cell block assignment, educa- 
tional planning, and other classification and 
case-management decisions. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING OF PAROLE BOARD MEMBERS 


HE nature of the decisions to be made in parole requires persons who 
have broad academic backgrounds, especially in the behavioral sciences, 


and who are aware of how parole operates within the context of a total 
correctional process. It is vital that board members know the kinds of 
individuals with whom they are dealing and the many institutional and 
community variables relating to their decisions. The rise of statistical aids 
to decision-making and increased responsibilities to meet due process 
requirements make it even more essential that board members be suffi- 
ciently well trained to make discriminating judgments about such matters. 
The number of persons with the requisite skills is presently quite limited. 


Training programs designed especially for parole board members are 
badly needed. ... 


—Task Force on Corrections of the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
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EVERAL TIMES during recent years, an 
attempt has been made to revise the Dec- 
laration of Principles established by the 
National Prison Congress in 1870. Such changes 
as were made were insignificant. No one has 
ever extolled the revised version of 1930 or 
of 1960. One might as well suggest a revision 
of the Declaration of Independence! New times 
call for new manifestos, not revisions of old 
declarations. What is needed today, 100 years 
later, is not a revised or a new Declaration of 
Principles, but a statement implementing the 
Declaration of Principles of 1870—a_state- 
ment summarizing what that Declaration has 
produced through trial and error over the past 
100 years; a codification of progress achieved, 
an affirmation for the future. Let us call it a 
New Prison Discipline. 

There are two types of discipline: One, a set 
of rules and regulations governing a group; the 
other, a way of life. There is a discipline in medi- 
cine, in religion, in education. So in corrections 
there is a discipline. It includes rules and regu- 
lations, but it is of much broader scope; it is a 
way of life. 


Prison Discipline: 1825-1925 

Historically, the prison discipline recognized 
by prison workers for over 100 years was 
founded by Elam Lynds, the warden of Auburn 
Prison, about 1825. It was founded on the basic 
assumption that the prerequisite for reform was 
to “break the spirit of the criminal.” It prevailed 
almost universally in the United States from 
1825 until 1925. It still is standard operating 
procedure in some American prisons. 

Specifically, this old prison discipline stood for 
some very concrete things: 

Hard Labor.—Through productive work from 
“making little ones out of big ones” to construc- 
tive prison industries, or through nonproductive 
punitive labor such as the tread-mill and the 
carrying of cannon shot from one end of. the 
prison yard to the other. 
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Deprivation.—Of everything except the bare 
essentials of existence. 

Monotony.—Of diet and drab daily routine. 

Uniformity——The warden’s proudest boast: 
“We treat every prisoner alike.” 

Mass movement.—Mass living in cell blocks, 
mass eating, mass recreation, even mass bathing. 
In this monolithic type of program the loss 
of individual personality was characteristic. One 
watched the dull gray line with its prison shuffle 
where the faces of men were as if shellacked 
with a single mask. 

Degradation.—To complete the loss of identity 
prisoners became numbers. Housed in monkey 
cages, dressed in shoddy nondescript clothing, 
denied civil contacts even with guards like the 
one who snarled: ‘Who the hell are you to wish 
me a Merry Christmas?” Degradation became 
complete. 

Subservience.—To rules, rules, rules—the 
petty whims of petty men. 

Corporal punishment.—Brutality and force 
prevailed. In Tennessee the paddle, in Colorado 
the whip, in Florida the sweat box, etc. 

Noncommunication.—Silence or solitary con- 
finement; limited news, letters, visits, or contacts 
of any normal kind. 

Recreation.—At first none; later a desultory 
or perfunctory daily hour in the yard. 

No responsibility—No prisoner is going to 
tell me how to run my prison.” Actually pris- 
oners were relieved of every social, civic, domes- 
tic, economic, or even personal responsibility for 
the simplest daily routines. 

Isolation.—Often 16 hours a day. Psychologi- 
cally the admonition to “do your own time” with 
no thought for the other fellow only increased 
the egocentricity of the lone wolves. 

No “fraternization”’ with the guards.—The 
rule found in many prisons that guards must 
not talk with prisoners about their personal 
problems or their crimes prevented any attempt 
at solving the criminal problem. 

Reform by exhortation. 
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The Old Guard Knew What They Wanted 


Now that psychology has come of age, we 
know that such a discipline denied every normal, 
basic need of the human personality and its 
corresponding opposite essential to a healthy 
and normal life. These included love and a 
proper comprehension of its opposite, hate; in- 
dependence and the right kind of dependence; 
constructive use of imagination and _ truth; 
achievement and learning how to meet failure; 
identity and a decent humility which recognized 
the dignity of the individual; intimacy and its 
opposite—discrimination; creativity and _ con- 
structive criticism; integration and concentra- 
tion. 

These 16 human needs are recognized today 
as basic in the making of a healthy personality. 
Yet the prison discipline which was current for 
100 years prior to 1925 denied every one of these 
basic needs. More than this, such a discipline 
fostered every pathology which results from a 
malfunctioning of these needs, namely, rejection, 
doubt, guilt, inferiority, inadequacy, diffusion, 
self-absorption, apathy, despair. Is it any 
wonder that men left prison worse than when 
they entered? 

However, let us give the Old Guard credit. 
They knew what they wanted. They could tell 
you just what the “prison discipline” stood for. 
A young guard learned these concepts in order 
to be a “good prison officer.” And anyone who 
violated these sacred rules was soon out of a job. 
There are still a few prison systems—in 
Arkansas and Mississippi—and in other isolated 
institutions, described by Dr. Karl Menninger in 
The Crime of Punishment, where such a prison 
discipline prevails. 


“Modern Penology”: 1925-1970 


During the past 50 years, however, several 
things have happened which are gradually 
changing all this: 

- The programs inaugurated at Auburn and 
Sing Sing prisons in New York and at the Navy 
prison in Portsmouth by Thomas Mott Osborne, 
1916-1920, showed plainly that prisoners knew 
more about what was going on in prisons than 
the warden and his officers. This broke the’ back 
of the “Old Guard.” 

2. The individual study of the offender in- 
augurated by Dr. William Healy in 1915 and 
followed up by Dr. Bernard Glueck, Dr. W. T. 
Root, Dr. W. J. Ellis, and Dr. Edgar Doll, re- 


sulting in the establishment of the so-called 
Classification System, destroyed the basic tenet 
of the old prison discipline that “every prisoner 
should be treated alike.” This was the coup de 
grace that finished the “Old Guard.” 

3. A new type of correctional institution for 
tractable prisoners which abandoned the mas- 
sive, monolithic, monkey cages in favor of small- 
group cottages or dormitories in an open com- 
munity, within or without walls, is producing 
profound changes in climate, personnel, and 
methods as well as structure. Institutions for 
women at Alderson, West Virginia, at Dwight, 
Illinois, and elsewhere, and for men at Lorton, 
Virginia, Norfolk, Massachusetts, Annandale, 
New Jersey, Algon Farms, Missouri, led the 
way. The concept of the “therapeutic com- 
munity” where offenders learn to live like nor- 
mal, responsible human beings has resulted. The 
Old Guard are not competent to administer a 
therapeutic community for offenders. 

4. In 1913, Wisconsin, following informal 
experiments elsewhere, enacted the Huber Law 
which provided that misdemeanants might serve 
jail sentence by living in prison at night and 
working in the community by day. The law was 
almost forgotten for 50 years. Revived in the 
past 10 years, 20 states have enacted similar 
laws and one of the great movements in correc- 
tions got underway. Work release is becoming 
as important in modern corrections as the intro- 
duction of probation and parole was 100 years 
ago. 

Since 1925 we have witnessed the development 
of “Modern Penology’—an attempt to replace 
the old prison discipline with “programs of reha- 
bilitation”—social work and smug satisfaction, 
pious platitudes and programs, actually a period 
of conflict and confusion. The result is that we 
again have what Samuel L. Parsons, the Quaker 
superintendent of prisons for Virginia, de- 
scribed in 1826 as a “sickly and mistaken ad- 
ministration of the American penitentiary 
svstem.” 

It can be stated conservatively that over 
half of the major prisons and reformatories in 
the United States are just ‘“‘sweet jails’”— insti- 
tutions where prisoners dawdle at their work, 
engage in a variety of desultory social and edu- 
cational activities, receive good medical care, 
and live under so-called programs of treatment 
which have little or no relation to the particular 
criminal problem of any one of them. This is 
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called “bird-shot” penology. We fill the old 
blunderbuss full of a little work, a modicum of 
educatio2, a bit of religion, some medical care 
if recessary, a good deal of recreation—rodeos, 
y-dios, baseball, bands, choral groups, and what 
not—and call it rehabilitation. This is better 
than what passes for treatment in a minority of 
our prisons where “machine-gun penology”’ still 
prevails, even if the old prison discipline no 
longer is acknowledged; but it is not good prison 
discipline. 

The difficulty today is that we do not know 
specifically for what we stand—in structure, in 
personnel, in method, or even in our basic con- 
cepts. What is needed is not a re-statement of 
fundamental principles, most of which are as 
applicable now as they were 100 years ago, out 
rather a formulation of precise, operstional, 
down-to-earth concepts by which we <an guide 
the course of 20th century corrections. At least 
it may give us a starting point toward a New 
Prison Discipline. 


Ten Basic Concepts 
First, then, let us consider some basic concepts 
for such a disciplie. 


1. Prisoners go to prison as punishment and 
not for punishment. 


2. The purpose of imprisonment is three-fold: 
(1) To keep prisoners in security; (2) to reduce 
criminality through problem-solving; and (3) to 
adjust prisoners through acculturation to the 
society to which they will return. These three 
words—security, problem-solving, acculturation 
—open the doors to the new discipline. 

8. Security must be assured and then as- 
sumed. Thus security becomes the primary, but 
not the ultimate aim of penology. 

4. Treatment will begin with restitution to 
the victim whenever and so far as possible. 

5. In the reduction of criminality, problem- 
solving must precede programming, and pro- 
gramming should be geared to the significant 
problems affecting criminality in each case. All 
else is secondary. 

6. Since the crime committed is only one 
symptom of a basic maladjustment, we shall not 
treat murder, robbery, rape, or treason. Treat- 
ment for the reduction of criminality will deal 
with one or more of five areas of maladjustment, 
namely, the situational, the medical, the psy- 
chological or psychiatric, the antisocial or 
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ethical, and/or the elementary custodial needs 

of shelter, food, clothing, and well-being. 

7. Programs of work, education, medical care, 
religion, recreation, family welfare gea‘ed to 
solving significant problems of criminality 
should also be designed to adjust the offender 
to the society to which he will retw, i.e., ac- 
culturation. Such a concept will revoiutionize the 
structure and the methods of treatment in 
prisons as well as the personnel. We shall stop 
erecting massive Medieval, monastic, mono- 
lithic, monkes~cage, magnificent monstrosities 
as prisons) We shall adopt small-group, com- 
munity~type layouts which resemble as nearly 
as possible normal living in an American com- 
munity; and we shall develop halfway houses 
and residential centers for offenders who can 
live and work satisfactorily under careful super- 
vision in the community. 

8. Treatment through problem-solving and 
acculturation must proceed whether or not caus- 
ation can be established or dealt with. While 
it is helpful to know and understand causation, 
it is not necessary for treatment. However, 
causation should be explored as far as possible 
in environmental, physical, psychological, and 
characterological areas. 

9. The function of the prison will be limited 
to safe-keeping, observation, diagnosis, planning, 
and training or treatment. Rehabilitation or re- 
adjustment will be conducted in the normal com- 
munity under normal conditions with all the 
attendant problems, influences, and responsibili- 
ties. This will inevitably lead to the following 
basic concept. 

10. The establishment between the prison and 
parole of a program of partial or semirelease 
—what I have called “social servitude” or 
servitude in society as contrasted with penal 
servitude—under close daily supervision in the 
community similar to the Intermediate Plan of 
the Irish System (1850-1870), the Huber Law 
of Wisconsin (1913), and the work-release pro- 
grams now in vogue in more than 20 states. 
This, alone, should reduce the present population 
of American prisons by 50 percent, remove the 
necessity for great expansion in prison building, 
help solve the prison labor problem, reduce the 
cost of keeping prisoners by millions of dollars, 
and insure realistic proof of satisfactory adjust- 
ment to community life, thus insuring a satisfac- 
tory parole program. 
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Operational Benchmarks 


To implement these basic concepts, the follow- 
ing <pecific operational benchmarks will be es- 
sentia\, 

1. Ovservation, diagnosis, planning and train- 
ing or treatment will be based on recognized 
essentials: (1) Post-trial and presentence in- 
vestigation and report; (2) individual case his- 
tories and institutional -ase records; (3) clinical 
examinations and tests—physical and psycho- 
logical; and (4) clinical precedures such as 
counseling to secure change in attitude and 
action. 

2. Prisoners will be classified primarily in 
five basic groups for treatment: (1) New pris- 
oners; (2) tractable—those who desire to 
change and who respond to mutual trust, co- 
operation, and normal conditions and relation- 
ships; (3) intractable—those who do not desire 
to change or cooperate and who respond only to 
fear, force, and deprivation; (4) defective— 


those who are subnormal] or abnormal; and (5) 
potential work-release prospects. 

Each group will be housed either in separate 
institutions or in separate sections of the same 
institution. The indiscriminate mixing of these 


groups will be avoided in any sound treatment 
program. 

8. Each of these five basic groups will be 
further classified for security as: (1) Maxi- 
mum custody—requiring close supervision; (2) 
medium custody—responsible within limits; and 
(3) minimum custody—free under’ general 
supervision. 

4. Treatment of each of these five basic 
groups will follow well defined lines: (1) Orien- 
tation and preliminary problem-solving for new 
prisoners; (2) problem-solving and accultura- 
tion for tractable prisoners; (3) simple cus- 
todial care for intractable prisoners with severely 
limited privileges and programs; (4) custodial 
care and limited training under medical super- 
vision for defective prisoners; and (5) treat- 
ment and supervision in the free community. 

Thus shall we eliminate the “sweet jail.” 

5. Personnel will develop around five main 
groups of officers: (1) Executive personnel; (2) 
administrative, fiscal, and clerical personnel; (3) 
professional and technical personnel—medical, 
industrial, educational, religious, social, recre- 
ational, psychiatric, legal—with advisory powers 
only as regards prisoners; (4) security person- 
nel, especially trained to prevent and handle 
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escapes, contraband, and disorder (such per- 
sonnel will be the police of the prison eommunity 
—patrol and inspect the grounds and buildings ; 
conduct search and shakedowns; man the wajjg 
towers, and gates; and direct transportation. 
They will not undertake training or treatment 
of prisoners including daily routine or disciplin- 
ary matters) ; and (5) supervisors and others in 
direct contact with prisoners in living quarters 
and in work assignments, especially trained in 
correctional counseling. These officers will be 
responsible for training and treatment of pris- 
oners including daily routine and disciplinary 
matters, in cooperation with professional and 
technical personnel. 

By thus establishing a clear distinction be- 
tween the advisory powers of the professional 
and technical staff and the authority for security 
only of ose part of the guard force and for treat- 
ment of aimnther part of the guard force, the 
separation of power and responsibility in the 
treatment of prizoners and the violent conflict 
between security asd treatment which plagues 
American prisons today can be resolved. 

6. Institutional design and structure to imple- 
ment the foregoing will include different types 
of institutions or sections of institutions, 
namely: (1) Reception Center or section for new 
prisoners; (2) close confinement institution or 
section for intractable prisoners; (3) com- 
munity type institution or section for tractable 
prisoners; (4) custodial-hospital type institu- 
tion for defectives; and (5) halfway houses and 
residential centers for work-release prisoners. 

7. The outside community itself must supple- 
ment such a prison discipline with the following: 
(1) Supervised probation following suspended 
sentences; (2) supervised semirelease following 
a period of penal servitude as preparation for 
parole, as outlined above; (3) supervised parole; 
(4) volunteer sponsorship for probationers and 
ex-prisoners; (5) crime prevention under non- 
correctional civilian direction; (6) supplemen- 
tary services in providing employment, medical 
care, education, family welfare, recreation, and 
religious counseling not available in correctional 
agencies. 

8. A more elusive but essential element in im- 
plementing the basic concepts of a new prison 
discipline is the maintenance of an institutional 
climate conducive to securing the desired re- 
sults. Experienced prison workers are fully 
aware of the importance of climate in the 
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proper functioning of an institution. Climate is 
something one feels, but it is dependent on very 
concrete conditions. 

All that has been set forth thus far as essen- 
tials in the New Prison Discipline will con- 
tribute to the climate. Many things pertaining to 
structure, personnel, and methods produce cli- 
mate. In American prisons today three general 
types of climate may be noted: the custodial, the 
progressive, and the professional. 

The custodial offers the minimum essentials 
and a decent routine in a rather grim and barren 
climate. The progressive satisfies many normal 
needs with its programs of different activities 
but falls short of reducing criminality as the 
recidivism rate shows. The professional seeks 
to reduce criminality through problem-solving 
and acculturation. Security must be assured in 
each. 

9. There are six important elements in pro- 
ducing a professional climate: (1) Small-group 
planning as applied to structure, to groupings of 
prisoners, and to treatment methods as con- 
trasted with the indiscriminate massing in all 
these areas; (2) one-to-one relationship in 
counseling and guidance (whether in individual 
or group treatment) which is the key to any 
effective influence on attitudes and behavior; 
(3) development of joint participation and 
joint responsibility in which both prisoners and 
the official personnel work together in a common 
effort to maintain the good life; (4) normalcy in 
relationships between officials and inmates in 
structure, in methods, in rules and regulations; 
(5) community contacts between the prison and 
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the outside; and (6) professional training of 
prison guards-in-contact as treatment aids to 
front-office. 

Space does not permit discussion of these 
six essentials, but their application to an in- 
stitution program will produce a climate con- 
ducive to effective treatment. 

10. Finally, such a New Prison Discipline is 
not the possession or the responsibility only of 
prison workers. It can only be established under 
a leadership which recognizes the whole correc- 
tional process as a coordinated unit, including 
the police, the courts, probation, prisons, parole, 
and the public through prevention. It anticipates 
a rebirth of the old concern of the law for the 
entire administration. of the criminal law. In- 
deed, until this correctional process from pre- 
vention and police work right through to parole 
is removed from executive-political control and 
put under the judicial branch of the government, 
we may not expect the most effective profes- 
sional understanding or leadership in this field 
of government. 

These 10 basic concepts and these 10 groups 
of benchmarks furnish the starting point for a 
New Prison Discipline. They are purposefully 
definite and precise. They are operational. They 
are down-to-earth proposals which can be tested 
in any prison. They offer guideposts for those 
who want to develop effective treatment for 
criminals. Moreover, they are an attempt to 
reflect and to summarize what the Declaration 
of Principles of 1870. has produced during the 
past 100 years—the New Prison Discipline of 
1970. 


economically self-sustaining member of the community, 
the correctional program must make available to each inmate 
every opportunity to raise his educational level, improve his 
vocational competence and skills, and add to his information 
meaningful knowledge about the world and the society in 


which he must live. 


—Principle XXII of the Declaration of Principles 
of 1870 as revised and reaffirmed by the American 


Correctional Association in September 1960. 


Narcotic Addiction Among Young People 
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tion Control Commission conducted a poll 

through Audits and Surveys, Inc. Among 
other things, the inquiry addressed itself to 
representative samples of the New York State 
population 13 years of age or older and sought 
to determine the extent to which members of 
these groups had become personally acquainted 
with drug users. It was presumed that differ- 
ences between groups in the number who knew 
drug users must have some relationship to the 
extent of actual drug users within the groups. 
This type of information is especially valuable 
in understanding the so-called “soft drugs’”—the 
nonopiates for which arrest is so infrequent 
that we cannot estimate differences in drug use 
or different groups by the difference in their 
arrest rates. 

When the persons involved in the study were 
asked whether they in the past year happened 
to know any person who had used any one of a 
list of 11 drugs, 22 percent of the sample age 13 
or older answered affirmatively. By sex, the 
answers were 24 percent for males and 24 per- 
cent for females. On the basis of age, affirmative 
responses ranged from a high of 58 percent 
among those 17 through 19 years of age to a 
low of only 8 percent among those 50 years and 
over. The percentages for other age groups 
were: 13 to 16 years, 40 percent; 20 to 29 years, 
35 percent; 30 to 39 years, 19 percent; and 40 
to 49 years, 18 percent. Characteristics such as 
race, religion, and geographic region of resi- 
dence proved much less relevant than age so far 
as personal knowledge of drug users among 
those surveyed is concerned. 

Drug abuse is the phenomenal hangup of our 
young people today. And they are, as this survey 
indicates, aware of it. We could be almost cer- 
tain that if we asked those over 40 about their 
knowledge of users of alcohol, the percentages 
would rise dramatically. 


[i 1968 the New York State Narcotic Addic- 


The Adult Community Must Reach Out 


The responsibility of the New York State 
Narcotic Addiction Control Commission is the 
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dissemination of information and furtherance of 
education to both youths and adults as to the 
dangers of drug abuse. If we are to assist con- 
fused young people to change the attitudes that 
are in conflict with the adult world, it will be 
necessary to reach out to them again and again 
on a continuing and systematic basis. Change 
in personality, attitudes, self-image, and ideals 
does not come easily. It can be expedited 
through supportive and fortifying help in the 
home and in creative programs of education, 
religion, 2nd _ vocational opportunity. Young 
people will come our way if the way is shown 
through action rather than words. 

When I was associated with the New York 
City Youth Board, the official city agency for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, I wit- 
nessed, when working with the fighting gangs, 
the spread of drug usage throughout the city. 
There were two factors that stimulated this 
spread—one, the pusher, and the other, the con- 
tagious nature of drug addiction. Where there 
is one addict, we will find two addicts, and so 
on. Contagion is inherent to this malady. 

In 1956 and 1957 drug addicts were not ac- 
cepted as members of gangs or permitted to 
congregate in neighborhoods where youth gangs 
operated. They were recognized and rejected 
for their undependability. This attitude, how- 
ever, gradually changed and addiction and 
addicts became part of the street scene and were 
tolerated on the block. 

These young people came from deprived and 
neglected neighborhoods. They were seeking a 
way out of their environment that negated their 
normal human desires. In drugs, they found the 
answer—a false one, true, but an answer in the 
immediate. They had found a way out to a living 
death, unless someone reached out to help them. 

Drug abuse has also moved into the larger com- 
munity, to the middle and affluent society. These 
groups also have found in drugs an answer to 
their problems and frustrations—a new excite- 
ment and conversely an answer to boredom. 
Drug abuse offers to this group initially, as it 
does all, a temporary sense of satisfaction and 
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euphoria with the sense of well-being. Then the 
drugs proceed to destroy their hosts. 

Youth in high schools and colleges today 
have taken to drugs in the 1960’s in much the 
Same way as youth in previous generations used 
beer, wine, and whiskey. The high school stu- 
dent most likely to use drugs, according to a 
number of high school principals, deans, and 
suburban psychiatrists, is the bright student 
who does not participate in school activities, 
who often has a troubled home life, and who 
feels alienated. 

Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, Director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, when appearing be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, in a statement made public on 
June 25, 1969, said: 

There has been a rather sharp rise in the number 
of persons using marihuana in the United States. 

As I told this Committee last vear, we have done a 
number of surveys in colleges and high schools around 
the United States. We resurveyed one of those schools 
again this year and we found that, where previously 
some 20 percent of the students had used marihuana 
at least once, that figure was now 57 percent in the 
same school. If one were to extrapolate that increase, 
to carry out that increase into 1970, it would be about 
70 percent of the student population using or having 
used marihuana at least once. We estimate now that 
there is about 35 percent overall usage in all colleges 
and high schools... . 

In the first few years of our checking on this, it 
seemed as though there was an overwhelming number 
of boys who smoked marihuana rather than girls, but 
that figure no longer pertains. 

There is a very large number of girls, and it is 
increasing all the time, so that within a short period 


of time, if this trend continues, we will have equal 
numbers of boys and girls smoking marihuana.... 


Marihuana Is the “In Drug” 


The “in drug” at this time, particularly among 
youth, is marihuana. From all walks of life 
there are varied opinions expressed regarding 
its use—from the philosopher, the sociologist, 
the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the social 
worker, the citizen in the neighborhood. Their 
opinions are based primarily on their knowledge 
and differing experiences. This has led to the 
conclusion that there must be a systematic study 
of marihuana and its effect on the human per- 
sonality. As of this writing, marihuana is looked 
upon by the World Health Organization as a 
dangerous drug. No responsible medical body 
in the world, they assert, supports legalization of 
marihuana. 

In an article on marihuana by Dr. James L. 
Goddard, former director of the Federal Govern- 


1 “Should It be Legalized? ‘Soon We Will Know,’ ” Life Magazine, 
October $1, 1969. 
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ment’s Food and Drug Administration,! he gave 
some questions regarding marihuana use which 
we must be able to answer: 


Does long-term usage of marihuana have harmful 
effects? 


Does it affect the reproductive processes? 

What type of treatment will be most effective in 
rehabilitating chronic marihuana users? 

What conditions favor continuation of marihuana 
use as opposed to moving to hard drugs? 

What kinds of educational approaches are most 
effective in reducing misuse? 

Does marihuana affect human chromosomes? 

Steps are being taken to obtain answers to these and 
other questions. The major support for this research 
comes from an element of the U.S. Public Health 
Service—the National Institute of Mental Health. Its 
program was initiated early this year. Although 
limited studies had been supported in earlier years, 
and involved providing funds ($1 million in fiscal year 
1969) and supplies of the drug in both natural and 
_ forms to scientists in institutions across the 


‘Phase I of the program—assuring adequate supplies 
of the drug for testing—has been largely completed. 
Phase II—study of the effects on various animals—is 
under way. Parts of Phase III—clinical tests on 
humans—have been started... . 

From personal experience and observation 
the young people who use marihuana enter a 
society of illegality, a subculture which exposes 
them—from what may in their estimation be a 
lark, mischievous behavior, or getting even—to 
a deteriorating adventure which in too many 
situations is “heroin.” It has been stated that 
marihuana does not necessarily lead to heroin 
addiction, but is a threshold that opens the door 
to other types of drug abuse. While working 
with the fighting gangs, at the New York City 
Youth Board, I learned that approximately 90 
percent of those who were using heroin started 
with marihuana. This is further supported in 
that 85 to 90 percent of those who have come 
into the State program started with marihuana. 
Therefore, it would seem logical that marihuana 
should be looked upon as a dangerous drug and 
considered so until proved otherwise. 

The fact that one of the chemicals contained 
in the leaves and flowering tops of the hemp 
plant, Cannabis Savita L.—which makes for the 
effects seen with marihuana—has been identi- 
fied, will make needed clinical, biochemical, 
physiological, and pharmacological studies pos- 
sible. 

Marihuana’s capacity to alter central nervous 
system functioning depends, in part, upon the 
concentration of tetrahydrocannabinol within the 
plant. This varies considerably, depending on 
where and how it is grown. Cannabis found in 
the United States tends to be weaker than the 
kind grown in Asia, Africa, or the Near East. 
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Marihuana has no established medical appli- 
cation and is not used in modern medical prac- 
tice. In this country it tends to be used through 
the inhalation of smoke secured from cigarettes 
made from the shredded leaves of the plant. What 
occurs after use depends upon the amount taken, 
the psychological status of the user, and the 
environment in which the use occurs. 

The World Health Organization’s expert com- 
mittee on addiction producing drugs reports the 
more common effects of cannabis to be hilarity; 
loquaciousness, euphoria, and increased soci- 
ability; distortions of sensation and perception, 
especially space and time; impaired judgment; 
impaired memory; lowering of sensory stimuli, 
especially for optical and acoustic stimuli, result- 
ing in an intensified appreciation of works of art 
and music; hallucinations, illusions and de- 
lusions that may predispose to antisocial be- 
havior and aggressive patterns as a result of the 
intellectual and sensory alterations. 

The same committee adds that physical de- 
pendence does not occur with marihuana use and 
that the body does not develop a tolerance to the 
drug. Typical abuse is periodic, with smoking 
often occurring in social groups where members 
may engage in concurrent activity such as listen- 
ing to jazz music. With significant degrees of 
intoxication, tasks such as driving, which require 
clear thinking, are adversely affected. Occasion- 
ally, the unstable person may have a psychotic 
episode precipitated. 

While typical abuse is periodic, the World 
Health Organization committee points out that 
psychological dependence does occur. Inertia, 
self-neglect, and lethargy, leading to reduced at- 
tention to realistic life demands, are among the 
more destructive patterns that are associated 
with heavy marihuana involvement. Because of 
its capacity in large amount to produce halluci- 
nations, and since pure tetrahydrocannibinol 
causes effects not unlike those precipitated by 
LSD, more and more classification systems are 
placing marihuana with the hallucinogens. 


Statistics Point Up Youth Involvement 


Recently, the United States Bureau of Nar- 
cotics reported that 52 percent of the Nation’s 
active addicts were in New York State as of 
December 31, 1967, and 94 percent of the State’s 
active addicts lived in New York City. The New 
York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commis- 
sion estimated that there were approximately 
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65,000 regular users of opiates in New York 
City at the end of 1967. In other words, 2 of 
every 100 persons between the ages of 15 and 44 
years are opiate users. 

Dr. John C. Ball suggested that most addicts 
in the United States are young adults and that 
80 percent or more are under 40 years of age. 
Further, in September 1969, John E. Ingersoll, 
director of the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, when testifying before the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee of the Senate, stated 
that 162,177 persons, of whom more than 43,000 
were under the age of 18 years, were arrested 
by state and local police for narcotics and 
marhuana violations in 1968. He said there was 
an increase of 322 percent since 1922. 

In evaluating the distribution of opiate use 
in New York City, the Narcotic Addiction Con- 
trol Commission found that 79 percent were 
male and 21 percent female. Ten percent were 
under 20 years of age; 28 percent, 20 to 24 
years; 23 percent, 25 to 29 years; 19 percent, 
30 to 34 years; 12 percent, 35 to 39 years; and 
8 percent, 40 years and over. 

The New York State Narcotic Addiction Con- 
trol Commission received court referrals begin- 
ning April 1, 1967. During the period from 
March 31, 1968, to March 31, 1969, the Com- 
mission found that 1 percent of the certified 
admissions to the Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission were under 16 years of age. An 
additional 33.9 percent were 16 to 20 years old 
and during its first 2 years a total of 1,964 per- 
sons under the age of 21 were certified to the 
Commission’s care. 

In New York City, the identification of a drug 
user is made through police questioning of all 
arrests about drug use. Their statistics tend to 
fluctuate in the voluntary admission of an ar- 
rested person as to the use of drugs. The posi- 
tive findings are transmitted to the Crime 
Analysis Section Planning Bureau of the New 
York City Police Department and these are 
analyzed and published annually. Current data 
indicate that the percentage of young heroin 
users has been increasing, while that of heroin 
users 21 years and older has been decreasing. 
This latter trend, however, may only indicate that 
the older users, who are more familiar with 
procedures, are less frequently admitting drug 
use upon inquiry at their arrest. Their reluc- 
tance might also be influenced by the viable 
presence of the Narcotic Addiction Control Com- 
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mission. In a report during the period 1966 to 
1968, the proportion of admitted users under 20 
years increased from 17.3 percent in 1966 to 
28.9 percent in 1968, with a corresponding de- 
crease in the 21 years and older group. These 
statistics are indicators of the behavior, atti- 
tudes, and values of our young people today. 


The Addicted Are Contagious 


Drug abuse, whether it be an opiate, a psyche- 
delic-like marihuana, or LSD, amphetamines, or 
barbiturates, knows no ethnic distinctions. The 
distinctions in abuse can be attributed basically 
to environmental factors. In the deprived com- 
munity the ready availability of pills, mari- 
huana, and heroin is a dynamic source of 
infection and contagion to the young community. 
It spreads from block to block, from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. We can only estimate the 
total number of actual drug abusers among 
youth in our country today. Therefore, our ef- 
forts must be primarily directed toward pre- 
vention and education, because what we do 
identify is merely “the crest of the wave.” 

We can gain a degree of satisfaction from re- 
ports that the use of LSD has decreased among 
young people. This can be attributed, in part, 
to the reports of serious damage to young per- 
sons who have used this hallucinogen. It is our 
responsibility to reach our youth with informa- 
tion and education and to alert and impress 
(not sermonize) upon them the dangers involved 
in the abuse of chemical substances. 

We have read and heard of the “British Sys- 
tem.” There is no such thing as the British 
System. In August 1969 I had the opportunity 
to visit a center in London operated by the 
Salvation Army. At that center I spent time 
with a representative from the Home Office and 
later had an interview with a medical doctor 
who gave psychological assistance to the young 
people who were members of this Center. The 
average age of the young people involved was 
19 to 20. There were 32 members, all receiving 
varying doses of methadone which ranged from 
25 to 100 milligrams. The doctors in charge pre- 
scribed the amount to be used. All members of 
the group had been heroin users for years. In 
my discussions with the group, which numbered 
about 15, both boys and girls, the topics were 
varied. They wondered about the possibility of 
an individual voluntarily giving up the use of 
drugs, particularly heroin. They were concerned 
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about amphetamines and barbiturates. They 
dissected the program of the Government and 
what it was doing for them. They belabored and 
bemoaned the fact that the English people do 
not see the drug problem in as large a perspec- 
tive as they might. As one young chap bemoaned, 
he was told by one person: “You got yourself 
into this old boy—get out of it.” Underlying the 
discussion, their main concern was that new 
legislation might be introduced where they would 
be placed in a compulsory environment for treat- 
ment and their drugs taken away from them. 
One member of the group suggested that addicts 
do not like their drugs but they hurt and the 
drugs made them feel better. One point was 
brought out, namely, that for years none of them 
could recall decisions that were not influenced by 
the presence of an opiate in their body. Another 
factor stood out: their personalities and their 
reactions were similar to their American ad- 
dicted cousins. They all rejected the very thought 
of compulsion and were fundamentally satisfied 
with their continuing access to drugs. 

It became clear in my discussions with 
Government personnel, who were in the front 
lines of working with addicts, that they felt 
limited and hampered in their approach to treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. The English program 
at this time does not offer a full course of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs. Basically, 
its philosophy is permissiveness and in my judg- 
ment does not reflect full acknowledgement of 
the complex personality of the addict. The ad- 
dict’s personality is a challenge to all disciplines 
—medical, social, psychological, biological, and 
physiological. The field workers are aware of the 
need for a varied approach to the individual 
addict. Those with whom I talked were very 
much interested in the broad scope of planning 
and programming in New York State. 

As I was leaving the narcotic center in 
London, one of the workers said, “I’ve been 
working in this permissive field of treatment 
and rehabilitation for 2 years and I’m beginning 
to think it doesn’t work.” 


New York State Program for Addicts 


To meet a continuing rise in narcotic addic- 
tion in New York State, the State Narcotic 
Addiction Control Commission opened its doors 
for service on April 1, 1967. It had been brought 
into being through the stimulus of Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller and action of the State 
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Legislature in 1966. Its purposes are the preven- 
tion of addiction; the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of the addict; and research as an evaluator 
and guide for programs in the prevention, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of persons addicted to 
narcotics. 

The philosophy of the Commission is predicated 
on the thinking that drug addiction can be 
cured. It is based on the fact that there are cured 
or ex-addicts functioning in the community and in 
the Commission at this time. It is interested and 
concerned with control and cure as an ongoing 
and ultimate goal. 

In the process of planning, certain objectives 
emerged which have guided the Commission’s 
thinking. Some of them are: (1) To prevent ad- 
diction and to minimize its re-use; (2) to mini- 
mize new crime among addicts; (3) to control 
the spread of contagion; (4) to reduce the 
profits of the seller; (5) to provide maximum 
trestment and rehabilitation opportunities for 
the addict; and (6) while the foregoing is in 
process, to search and reach into our research 
for those positive, elusive answers to the addic- 
tion problem. 

The prevention program is comprehensive and 
broad. Attempts are made ‘to reach the com- 
munity or neighborhood, the individual, the 
family, or group. Television, films, radio, tapes, 
newspapers, magazines, and publications are 
all utilized in the process. In the community 
there are sponsored conferences and meet- 
ings with organizations, synagogues, churches, 
schools, and colleges. In an educative process we 
are involved in seminars, films, community pro- 
grams, and conferences. 

At this time there are 16 education centers 
in operation throughout the State. These offices 
attempt to alert and educate the community to 
the dangers of drug abuse and to assist indi- 
viduals, families, and friends in becoming part 
of programs that stimulate and coordinate 
neighborhood activities concerned with drug 
abuse. These education centers are usually store- 
fronts and are beacons of interest and hope in 
the community. 

In the last year, on a community organization 
basis and in compliance with a bill passed by 
the Legislature, cities, towns, and municipalities 
are receiving the assistance of the Commission 
to fund guidance councils to work with their 
particular community around drug abuse prob- 
lems. This is a grass roots effort to involve the 


strengths of the neighborhood and the commu- 
nity itself in the resolution of its drug problem. 

While the Commission was visiting institu- 
tions and facilities in the United States and 
Puerto Rico that served addicts, certain factors 
emerged, i.e., the addict has a personality which 
was found to be a disordered one; the reasons 
for addiction varied; and the addict’s intelli- 
gence was usually average or above but his social 
consciousness high. The addict was found to be 
a person who hurt and who found satisfaction, 
pleasure, and comfort in addiction, particularly 
among the young. 

Our studies and evaluations of narcotic treat- 
ment programs in addition to experience, have 
permitted the Commission to maintain an open 
mind as to the treatment of the addict. At this 
time seven major program approaches in treat- 
ment have been identified and are now in action: 

(1) The psychiatric approach such as the pro- 
gram offered in the mental hospital settings of 
our State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

(2) The correctional approach such as those 
operated by our State Department of Correction 
in prisons. Other examples of this approach 
would be the Corona program in the State of 
California. 

(3) The interdisciplinary approach such as 
we employ in the programs operated directly 
by our own Commission’s 11 rehabilitation 
centers. 

(4) Ex-addict-directed programs such as those 
operated at Hart Island by the New York City 
Addiction Services Agency and Daytop Village. 

(5) The drug maintenance approach such as 
the Methadone Maintenance Research Project of 
Dr. Dole and Dr. Nyswander. 

(6) The drug maintenance antagonist ap- 
proach such as those offered at the New York 
Medical College, utilizing drugs as cyclazocine 
and naloxone. 

(7) The ambulatory care and halfway house 
approaches utilized by private agencies working 
with addicts in the community. 

It is the belief of the Commission that there 
is no single method of treating or rehabilitating 
narcotic addicts. Each of these programs has a 
capacity for treating a certain type of addict 
in an effective manner. Its responsibility is to 
determine which programs are effective with 
particular types of addicts and then assign them 
to programs according to identified needs. 

There has also been developed a continuum of 
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services predicated on low, medium, and high 
security. Individuals certified to the Commis- 
sion by the court (and only those certified at 
court are received by the Commission) are 
evaluated as to which type of setting would 
better meet their needs. We have found that 
some persons can, after a short period of treat- 
ment, live profitably in an open environment. 
There are others who are so damaged that it 
requires a longer period of controlled environ- 
mental treatment before they are ready for a 
more relaxed atmosphere. There is also oppor- 
tunity for those in appropriate judgment and 
adequate supervision to be placed in the com- 
munity after certification by the court. 

If we review the federal programs over 30 
years for the rehabilitation of addicts and our 
own experience in New York State under the 
Metcalf-Volker Law, there is an indication that 
most addicts do not have the motivation to 
accept the rigors of rehabilitation voluntarily, 
and if motivated will not persist in their per- 
sonal commitment. In the voluntary program at 
Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Texas, over a 
period of 30 years, three-fourths of the volun- 
tary patients without legal pressure left the 
institution against medical advice. 

While it is important to provide abundant op- 
portunity for the motivated person who will 
volunteer to enter rehabilitation programs, the 
great social question posed by addiction at this 
time is: What is to be done about the vast 
majority of narcotic dependent persons who will 
not seek or reject rehabilitation or do not 
possess the capacity to maintain their personal 
commitment? 

For the past 3 years New York State has been 
offering programs both compulsory and volun- 
tary. Compulsion is made possible through law 
and certification of addiction by court order. 
Compulsory commitment pertains to jurisdic- 
tion over the person by a duly designated agency 
of government for the entire period of certifica- 
tion. This jurisdiction covers the. period that the 
person is placed in an intramural setting and 
those periods when the person is back in the 
community under supervision of the agency. 

Commissioner Lawrence W. Pierce, chairman 
of the Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
in a talk before the Prevention of Drug Abuse 
and Treatment of Drug Abusers Session in New 
York City in June 1969, stated: 
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Perhaps the major lesson learned by the Commission 
during its first two years of intensive experience with 
the narcotic dependent person, is that it is indeed 
possible to stimulate motivation in otherwise unmoti- 
vated persons through his participation in a com- 
pulsory program. Significant numbers of those who 
enter the State program involuntarily and without 
motivation and who are hostile, resistive and angry 
tend to become interested in their own self-rehabilita- 
tion after the first three to five months in an intra- 
mural setting. Obviously, this is but the beginning of 
a long process that addresses itself to the many 
deficits the addict generally possesses, but without 
this beginning no progress can be made at all. 


It is imperative, however, that voluntary com- 
pulsory programs exist side by side, since some 
addicts can best be served in voluntary pro- 
grams and many others can best be served in 
compulsory programs. For this reason the State 
of New York has not only developed programs 
of compulsory care but also provides substantial 
resources and agency support to the major 
voluntary treatment programs presently under- 
way in the State. 

At this time, the Commission operates 11 intra- 
mural facilities and four extramural or com- 
munity based facilities. There are others in both 
categories in process. 

On a survey of population we collected data 
on 7,500 persons who are receiving care and 
related services in our State. Data accumulated 
from the first 3,600 cases certified to the Com- 
mission for care during the fiscal year 1967-68 
indicated the following: 

® The age range is 14 years to over 60—the 
average age, 24. 

® Over 60 percent are under 25. 

® Thirty-two out of every 100 are under the 
age of 21. (The present figure is 44 out of every 
100.) 

® Only 5 out of every 100 are over 40. 

® Only one out of every 10 addicts is a woman. 

@® Female addicts tend to be addicts at an 
older age than men. 

® The majority of male addicts lived with 
their parents before coming in the State’s pro- 
gram. 

® Seventy-five percent of the entire sample 
were school dropouts. 

® Five out of every 10 addicts entered our 
State’s compulsory program voluntarily, though 
more than half of that number did so only after 
having been arrested on a criminal charge. 

© Almost one out of every two addicts has 
been addicted for 5 years or longer. 
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© Fifty percent of those in the sample of 
3,600 report they have been involved in a treat- 
ment program before. 

® Eighty-six percent of the first 3,600 cases 
we received had a prior arrest record. 

® Thirty-five percent have been arrested five 
or more times. 

® The average addict sent to us has admitted 
spending $30.53 per day for drugs. 

® Multiplied by 3,600 addicts, this adds up 
to $109,000 per day spent on illicit drugs. 

© Multiplied again by five we arrive at the 
value of the property stolen daily by 3,600 ad- 
dicts in order to obtain the $109,000 which they 
spent to meet their daily drug needs. 

® Thus, these 3,600 addicts alone stole prop- 
erty daily worth $14 million. 

Today there are over 10,000 persons involved 
in varying degrees of treatment in the overall 
program of the Narcotic Addiction Control Com- 
mission and its affiliated agencies. This is in 
contrast to less than 400 beds for the treatment 
of narcotic addicts prior to the establishment 
of the Narcotic Commission. 

Heretofore, one of the limitations in the treat- 
ment of drug addiction has been the lack of 
followup or aftercare when discharged from a 
facility that had offered treatment and support. 
The State’s program, however, provides for this 
in three components: (a) residential care; (b) 
community care; and (c) aftercare reporting. 
All components of this program involve super- 
vision by the aftercare officer and its degree 
related to individual need. In the residential 
care component the individual lives in a struc- 
tured group-living situation. In the community 
care phase, the individual lives independently 
but participates on a required basis at a reha- 
bilitation center. The third group, those on 
aftercare reporting are usually employed while 
residing in the community and participate in 
the activity of the aftercare center. Thus, if 
there is a resumption of drug use we are in a 
position to most expeditiously return the reha- 
bilitant to one of our treatment facilities for an 
appropriate amount of time. An impressive 
statistic at this point is that approximately 50 
percent of those on aftercare are employed or in 
training. 

A very important aspect of the Commission’s 
program is research. It can be divided into four 
broad categories: 


(1) Rehabilitation Evaluation Research which 
measures the effectiveness of the different pro- 
cedures for the rehabilitation of various types 
of addicts; 


(2) Basic Research which is concerned with 
identifying the causal process that promotes the 
initiation, persistence, discontinuation, and re- 
lapse in drug usage; 

(3) Epidemiological Research which mea- 
sures the dissemination and correlates the nar- 
cotic program in New York State. 

(4) Narcotic Education Evaluation Research 
which includes surveys and knowledge and atti- 
tudes of drug abuse before and after education 
efforts, as well as controlled experiments in the 
use of different education techniques. 

As it develops its various types of pro- 
grams, the Commission believes it should and 
must be guided not by only its experience but 
also by research, in order that it may structure 
the developing programs in the most construc- 
tive and contributing way. 

One of the prime and concomitant concerns 
of the Commission is the continuing develop- 
ment of an education program that will not only 
reach young people but also the adults, teachers, 
and parents who view with alarm the abuse of 
drugs among young people. Of grave concern 
are the findings that young people at a very 
early age are experimenting with drugs. Vari- 
ous reasons are offered; for example, the avail- 
ability, curiosity, “to be one of the gang,” a 
thrill, frustration, affluence, rejection. The 
reasons are many, varied, and individual. 

We have found in our work with parents, that 
they are, some frantically, seeking counsel, in- 
formation, and advice. They should know where 
and with whom their children are spending their 
leisure hours outside the home; their attendance 
and progress at school; the need for periodic 
physical examinations, the importance of at- 
tendance at church or synagogue as part of 
family life; that social events should be properly 
supervised; and that parents have a responsi- 
bility for good example, security, and leadership. 

Young people might complain of parental in- 
terference, but they are secretly pleased at their 
interest and concern. They consciously and uncon- 
sciously seek guidance, help, understanding, pa- 
tience, security, good example, and leadership. 
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They are conditioned by the philosophy, “Do as I 
do.” 


In this article I have attempted to give an 
indication of the scope of narcotic addiction 
among young people and some of the reasons 
for their involvement, plus a broad presentation 
of the Narcotic Addiction Control Commission’s 
program in New York State. 

Two major challenges, among many, stand out 
at this time. One is the definitive need for the 
cohesive cooperation of functioning among law 
enforcement and education and the social disci- 
plines. If any program is to be successful in 
serving the addict in the community, there can- 
not be dichotomous action in these constructive 
forces for the social good. 

The other major challenge is that the overall 
personality of the addict must be better under- 
stood and accepted by the community. The ad- 
dict is a disordered person, undisciplined and 
with an insistence for immediate satisfaction 
for real or imagined needs. Addiction is a path- 
ology that affects not only the individual but 
also the total community in which he lives. Cure 
should not be anticipated overnight. It is a long, 
expensive process with many relapses along the 
way. Relapse is indigenous to this malady. 

Drug addiction is a human problem that af- 
fects and embraces the total community and it 
is only by the total effort of all agencies—public, 
private, religious, law enforcement, educational, 
and the citizen as an individual and a viable 
community member—that we can hope to con- 
trol and cure drug addiction. 


DoES ADDICTION LEAD TO CRIME? 
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OME studies suggest that many of the known narcotic addicts had 
—. trouble with the law before they became addicted. Once ad- 
dicted, they may become even more involved with crime because it 
costs so much to support the heroin habit. For example, an addict 
may have to spend up to $75 to $100 to buy his day’s supply of heroin. 

Most authorities agree that the addict’s involvement with crime 
is not a direct effect of the drug itself, but turning to crime is usually 
the only way he has of getting that much money. His crimes are 
nearly always thefts or other crimes against property, and not often 
crimes of passion or violence.—Public Health Service Publication 
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Methadone Patients on Probation and Parole 


By HERMAN JOSEPH AND VINCENT P. DOLE, M.D.* 


EROIN ADDICTION in New York City has 
H resend epidemic proportions. The disease 
has spread from foci in ghetto neighbor- 
hoods to every sector of the city. Statistics of the 
Narcotics Registry of New York City, admittedly 
incomplete, list the names of 52,104 heroin addicts 
reported from 1964 through 1968, including the 
12,732 new cases discovered in 1968.! Overdose 
reactions and other complications of heroin ad- 
diction are now the leading causes of death for 
individuals in New York City between the ages 
of 15 and 35." 

Police statistics show a similar trend. Arrests 
for crimes known to be related to heroin addiction 
have increased from 15,937 in 1968 to 27,290 in 
1969.* These figures are a minimal estimate since 
many addicts attempt to conceal their addiction 
when they are arrested in order to avoid civil 
commitment. 

The New York State Narcotics Addiction Con- 
trol Commission has estimated that an average 
addict spends $30.53 per day for heroin, and that 
he steals property worth three to five times this 
value.* The stolen property therefore amounts to 
about $35,000 per year per active addict. In jail, 
the addict costs society somewhat less since he 
is not stealing property, but the costs of police 
work, hospitals, courts, and confinement must also 
be taken into account. 

Treatment methods aimed at abstention have 
failed to help more than a small fraction of the 
addict population. Institutions such as Riverside 
Hospital in New York City® and the Clinical Re- 
search Center of the National Institute of Mental 
Health at Lexington, Kentucky,® giving a variety 
of psychiatric and vocational services, have failed 
to rehabilitate more than a small minority of 
patients. Almost every patient released from these 
institutions has relapsed to drug use and crime 
on return to the community. As yet, there are 


* Mr. Joseph is Case Supervisor, Office of Probation, 
Manhattan Supervision Branch, Criminal Courts of New 
York City. Dr. Dole is Professor, Rockefeller University, 
New York City, and Senior Physician to the University’s 
Hospital. 

The authors are indebted to the staffs of the Probation 
and Parole Departments of New York City and New 
York State and to Dr. Alan Warner, Dr. Frances Gearing, 
and Mr. John Langrod for assistance in compiling the 
data in this article. 
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no published studies which would indicate that 
the therapeutic communities are any more effec- 
tive than the lockup treatments in restoring 
addicts to normal functioning within the com- 
munity. 


Treatment of Heroin Addiction asa 
Metabolic Disease 


The methadone** maintenance program was 
started as a research project 6 years ago by the 
Health Research Council of New York City. More 
effective methods of dealing with the relapsing 
criminal addicts obviously were needed. The basic 
idea in the new approach was to develop a medical 
treatment to permit otherwise hopeless addicts 
to function as normal citizens in society. The im- 
mediate goal was to stop their criminal behavior. 
The larger objective was to help them become 
normal, productive citizens. 

Maintenance with morphine was first tested, 
but this method was soon discarded. Patients 
on morphine maintenance were apathetic, sedated, 
unproductive, and remained preoccupied with 
drugs. With morphine or heroin (which is simi- 
lar in pharmacological effect) opiate addiction 
would be sustained without rehabilitation of the 
patient. Society might benefit by a reduced crime 
rate, but maintenance with morphine or heroin 
would not qualify as a medically acceptable treat- 
ment. Methadone, when tested, exhibited very 
different effects. Sedation, apathy, and preoc- 
cupation with narcotics disappeared. The patients 
began to function as normal individuals, and be- 
gan to plan constructively for their future lives. 

After the pilot studies had shown this favorable 
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City, 1966-1969. 
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dated February 17, 1970. 

# Minutes of the proceedings of a public hearing of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Assembly Ways and Means Committee 
on Budget Requests of the Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
Albany, N. Y., February 26, 1969. Published by O’Neill Reporting 
Co., 175 Main Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

5 H. Alksne, R. E. Trussell, J. Elinson, and S. Patrick, A Follow- 
up Study of Treated Adolescent Narcotic Users. Unpublished report 
of the Columbia University School of Public Health and Administra- 
tive Medicine, 1959. 

° L. B. DeFleur, J. C. Ball, and R. W. Snarr, “The Long-Term 
Social Correlates of Opiate Addiction,’’ Social Problem, 17 (2): 
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** Methadone has also been known by a variety of other names: 
Dolophine, amidone, physeptone, miadone, butalgin, diadone, and 
polamidone. ‘‘Methadone” is now the internationally recognized generic 
designation for this chemical substance. 
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result, the research was expanded to other hos- 
pitals, and the results were confirmed. Today, 
more than 5,000 former heroin addicts are being 
successfully treated with methadone in the United 
States and Canada.’ Initially, strict criteria for 
admission to the research program were estab- 
lished in order to select a group of addicts with 
an unequivocal history of heroin addiction, but 
without complicating diseases or addictions to 
other drugs. Applicants with histories of mixed 
drug abuse, major medical conditions, and records 
of mental illness requiring hospitalization were 
initially screened out. Age limits were set at 21 
and 40 years. 

Subsequently, as the treatment program demon- 
strated its success, and the demand for treatment 
increased, the criteria were relaxed. The age limit 
has been lowered to 18, with a minimum 2-year 
addiction history, and the upper limit has been 
removed. Applicants with major health compli- 
cations, mixed drug abuse problems, and histories 
of mental illness are now admitted to treatment. 
The program is now recognized as a successful 
and validated treatment for heroin addiction. 

The medical procedure, in brief, is to administer 
methadone once daily by mouth, in constant dose. 
After tolerance to the medication has been estab- 
lished, the dose (usually 80-120mg/day) can be 
held constant, without escalation, for years. With 
this steady dosage the heroin hunger or craving 
is relieved and tolerance to narcotic effects of 
all opiate class narcotics (heroin, morphine, di- 
laudid, demerol) is held at a high enough level 
to block their euphoriant effects. The patient does 
not experience euphoria, analgesia, or tranquili- 
zation from the methadone, and feels little or no 
euphoric reaction if he takes a shot of heroin. 
Surprisingly, he also loses his abnormal drive 
for heroin and is able to turn his interests to 
more normal topics. This treatment has been 
criticized by some as merely a substitution of one 
drug for another, but by all measures—the pa- 
tient’s normal attitudes and interests, their re- 
turn to school, their good job records, and their 


™V. P. Dole, “Research on Methadone Maintenance Treatment,” 
Int. J. Drug Addictions (in press). 
8 V. P. Dole and A. Warner, ‘Evaluation of Narcotics Treatment 
Programs, ” Am. J. Public Health, 57(11): 2000-2008, 1967. 
® F. R. Gearing, “Evaluation of Methadone Maintenance Treat- 
ment for Heroin Addiction: A Progress Report.” (Presented at 
Epidemiology Section of the American Public Health Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Thursday, November 13, 1969.) 
oy. 2. Martin, A. Wikler, C. G. Eades, and F. T. Pescor, 
“Tolerance to and Physical Dependence on Morphine in Rats,” 
Peychopharmacologia, 4: 247-260, 1963. 
Dole and M. E. Nyswander, “Heroin 
Metaboiic Disease,’”’ Arch. Intern. Med., 19-24, 1967 
2 Vv. P. Dole, M. E. Nyswander, and M. J. Kreek, “Narcotic 
Blockade,” Arch. Intern. Med., 118: 304-309, 1966. 
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crime-free lives—the use of methadone has 
brought them back to the normal world. 

An impartial committee to verify the data’ and 
evaluate the results was established at the Colum- 
bia University School of Public Health and Ad- 
ministrative Medicine under the chairmanship of 
Henry Brill, M.D., and the executive direction of 
Frances R. Gearing, M.D. Employment, educa- 
tion, crime, patient retention, discharges, medical 
safety, and mixed drug abuse within the patient 
population were studied. Crime statistics were 
matched with a contrast group of heroin addicts 
from the detoxification ward of Beth Israel’s 
Bernstein Institute. Because of the consistent suc- 
cess of the methadone treatment program over a 
6-year period, the committee recommended that 
the program be expanded, and that programs 
which differ radically from the original Dole- 
Nyswander model be regarded as research with 
the necessary hospital backup services and evalua- 
tion procedures. 

Laboratory and clinical studies have provided 
evidence that opiate abuse can generate a nar- 
cotic hunger or craving which may last for the 
duration of a person’s life.!° 1! This hunger ap- 
pears to be symptomatic of a metabolic change 
in the nervous system, and is the physical basis 
of continued heroin addiction. Case histories sug- 
gest that addiction and narcotic hunger are de- 
veloped at different rates depending on personal 
and social factors such as the availability of 
narcotics and the individual’s response to opiates. 

Methadone, when properly prescribed, acts as 
a normalizer rather than as a narcotic.!2 In this 
respect the treatment is similar to other main- 
tenance therapies used in medical practice for 
treatment of patients with chronic metabolic dis- 
orders. The medical analogies are numerous— 
insulin for the diabetic, digitalis for the cardiac 
patient, cortisone for the arthritic, diphenyl- 
hydantoin for the epileptic, etc. Patients with 
these chronic diseases are dependent on their 
medications for normal functioning. The metha- 
done patient, who is also dependent on the daily 
dose of his medication for his normal functioning, 
is in the same medical status. As with insulin, or 
any other potent medicine taken over a long 
period of time, the usage should be supervised 
by a physician. To curtail possible patient abuse 
the medication is dissolved in orange juice and 
in this form is noninjectable. 

Physical examinations and laboratory studies 
of patients in treatment for periods up to 6 years 
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have shown the medical safety of the treatment. 
In general, the health of patients has improved. 
Tests of heart, liver, lungs, neuromuscular co- 
ordination, bone marrow, kidneys, and endocrine 
glands have shown normal values. Also, the pa- 
tients’ mood and perceptions are not distorted 
by the medication. All deaths in the program have 
been carefully investigated. Autopsy reports have 
revealed ordinary causes of death such as infec- 
tions and accidents, but in no case has the autopsy 
shown any evidence of methadone toxicity. It 
should be noted that for 2,447 admissions over a 
6-year period, and a total of 3,135 patient years, 
there were only 35 deaths or an overall rate of 
1 death per 100 patient years. 

Female patients have normal menstrual cycles 
and have been able to undergo normal pregnancies 
and normal deliveries without reducing their 
stabilized doses.1* The babies born to patients 
were not adversely affected by the methadone. 
Libido and sexual potency of some male patients 
tend to be reduced during the first period of treat- 
ment, but gradually return to normal. Occasion- 
ally patients complain about constipation which 
can be treated medically and which subsequently 
subsides. 

It is easy to withdraw methadone. This can be 
done at any time without producing acute symp- 
toms simply by gradual reduction of dose over 
a period of 3 or 4 weeks. When this is done, how- 
ever, the old heroin hunger returns. During the 
past 6 years, 350 patients have been withdrawn 
from methadone. Some were in good standing, 
having made excellent social adjustments, and 
felt they could live without medication; other 
patients were being discharged from the program 
because of disciplinary or behavioral problems. 
In every case, upon completion of withdrawal, 
a craving for heroin returned regardless of the 
patient’s social or psychological adjustment. The 
patients after withdrawal felt no craving for 
methadone, so they had not- been addicted to 
methadone in this sense, but most of them felt 
a recurrence of the old desire for heroin. Most of 
them applied for readmission to the methadone 
program and, if they were not taken back, actually 
did return to heroin usage. 

While trapped by heroin hunger and obliged to 
steal or deceive to get drugs, most addicts are 

13 R. C. Wallach, E. Jerez, and G. Blinick, ‘‘Pregnancy and 


14 Marie E. Nyswander, Drug Addict as a Patient. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1956. 


unreliable and antisocial in behavior. These symp- 
toms have led to psychiatric diagnoses, such as 
sociopathic personality or character disorder, and 
these diagnoses have been put forward to explain 
addiction. When heroin hunger is eliminated with 
methadone, antisocial behavior in most cases is 
immediately reduced and symptoms of the ob- 
served psychopathology usually disappear. The 
typical patient begins to plan and act responsibly. 
This improvement in attitude and behavior occurs 
without psychotherapy but with the help of 
counselors who assist the patients with their 
general social adjustment (jobs, education, and 
new friends). The addiction process itself can 
create emotional problems which are not neces- 
sarily present prior to or causative of the addic- 
tion state. On the other hand, skilled psychiatric 
treatment without methadone has had little effect 
on the behavior of drug-hungry addicts.'* 


Statistics of the Methadone Treatment Program 


Approximately 82 percent of all patients ad- 
mitted to the program over the 6-year period 
1964-1970 can be considered successes. They have 
remained in treatment, and are no longer addicted 
to heroin or committing crimes (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1.—Admissions and discharges, 
January 1964 to September 1969 


Percent 
Number of total Male Female 
Total Admissions ______ 2,205 100 1,882 323 
405 18 343 62 
Patients retained _____ 1,800 82 1,539 261 


About two-thirds of the patients who remain on 
the program are employed, in school, or function- 
ing as homemakers after 3 months of treatment. 
The longer a patient group remains in the pro- 
gram, the greater the productivity. The statistics 
for men are shown in the figure on page 45. The 
experience with women is essentially the same. 
On admission, 20 percent of the women were em- 
ployed, in school, or were homemakers. After 24 
months in the program, 85 percent met these 
criteria. Only 2 percent of the patients are em- 
ployed by the program; the rest are employed in 
a variety of fields. 

Of the 18 percent who left the program, 3 per- 
cent left voluntarily, usually to move to another 
city. The remaining 15 percent must be scored 
as failures since the staff found it necessary to 
discharge these individuals from treatment, and 
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in almost all cases for which followup data are 
available they are known to have reverted to 
heroin addiction and criminal activities. 

These failures deserve close analysis (see 
Table 2). The failures of any treatment procedure 
define the limits of its utility. In no case was it 
necessary to discharge a patient from the metha- 
done program for continuing heroin addiction. 


TABLE 2.—Reasons for discharge from methadone program, 
January 1964 to September 1969 


Male Female 

(N=343) (N=62) 
Nonnarcotic drug abuse ______-__ 30% 28% 
Medical and behavior problems __ 3% 8% 
Voluntary — 21% 13% 


In the strict medical sense of stopping heroin ad- 
diction with a medication, methadone treatment 
has proved consistently successful. However, the 
larger goal of social rehabilitation involves more 
than stopping the use of heroin, and for some 
individuals the facilities for supervision and 
counseling were not adequate. The methadone 
program, as now conducted in New York City, is 
mainly an outpatient service with no facilities for 
residential treatment. Patients with intractable 
alcoholism, abuse of nonnarcotic drugs, or psy- 
chopathic behavior, had to be discharged if they 
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consumed a disproportionate amount of staff time. 
Special facilities for residential control and coun- 
seling might have saved many of these failures. 
About 10 percent of the patients seriously abuse 
alcohol and another 10 percent abuse nonnarcotic 
drugs (i.e., barbiturates, amphetamines). As the 
above percentages overlap within the patient pop- 
ulation, about 15 percent of the patients are in- 
volved in other drug abuse, the majority having 
histories of this pathology prior to methadone 
treatment. Conversely, many methadone patients 
with mixed drug histories have done well, either 
curtailing or terminating abuse of other drugs. 


Reduction in Crime 


Analysis of the records of 912 patients admitted 
to the program over a 414-year period showed a 
90 percent drop in criminal convictions.'> Prior 
to admission the group amassed 4,500 convic- 
tions—a rate of 52 convictions per 100 man-years 
of addiction—felonies, misdemeanors, and petty 
offenses. After admission only 12 percent were ar- 
rested, and these were mostly for misdemeanors 
and lesser offenses. Approximately half of the 
charges were dropped; there were 51 convictions 
or a rate of 5.8 convictions per 100 man-treatment 
years. 

A study of arrests for patients in the program 
3 months or longer showed a progressive decrease 
over a 3-year period as compared to a nonmetha- 
done treated addict contrast group. Prior to ad- 
mission, the contrast and patient groups had the 
same arrest frequency. The contrast group 
selected by the evaluation committee from the 
detoxification wards of Beth Israel Medical Center 
was matched with the methadone group by age, 
ethnic background, and month of admission to 
the program, and was followed over the same 
period of time. The significant reduction in arrests 
of methadone patients, compared with that of the 
contrast group, is shown in Table 3. The rate of 


TABLE 3.—Percentage of methadone patients arrested 
compared with the records of an untreated 
contrast group 


Periods of Percent arrested Percent arrested 
observation before admission after admission 
Patient Contrast Patient Contrast 

year 20 21 6 25 
(n=1530) (n=100) 

2nd year —.__._ 23 26 3 28 
(n=731) (n=98) 

year 12 17 


2 19 
(n=367) (n=95) 
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jail sentences for methadone patients has been 
reduced from 48 to 1 per 100 man years. The 
rates of arrests and incarcerations per 100 man- 
years compared to the untreated contrast group 
are summarized in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Rates of arrests and incarcerations of 
methadone patients compared with the records 
of an untreated contrast group, January 
1964 to December 1969 


36-month period 
before treatment of 
methadone group 
(rate per 100 
man years) 


36-month period 
after treatment of 
methadone group 
(rate per 100 
man years) 


Methadone patients 


(N=1870) 
120.0 5.5 
Jail sentences ___ 48.0 1.0 
Untreated contrast 
group (N=100) 
Jail sentences ___ 58.0 63.0 


Studies of Addicts Under Legal Constraint 
Without Methadone Treatment 


Previous studies of addicts under legal con- 
straints such as civil commitment, probation, or 
parole have recorded either massive failure or at 
most a moderate success over varying periods 
of time. 

The California civil commitment program re- 
ported that five out of six patients on outpatient 
parole status over a 3-year period reverted to 
drug use, crime, absconded, were recommitted, or 
removed from the program by writ of habeas 
corpus or death.1° The comprehensive study of 
paroled addicts by Meyer H. Diskind and George 
Klonsky'’ reported that 76 percent of 344 pa- 
rolees were unable to adjust while living in the 
community over a 6-year observation period; 
this included a period of parole plus followup 
after parole discharge. They either reverted to 
drug use, were rearrested or reinstitutionalized 
for violations. Leon Brill and Louis Lieberman 
in their book, Authority and Addiction,'® analyzed 
the adjustments of 159 addicted probationers 
treated with rational authority and casework tech- 
niques over a 12-month treatment period. They 
recorded improvement in employment and social 

16 J. C. Kramer, R. A. Bass, and J. E. Berecochea, “Civil Com- 
mitment for Addicts: California Program,” Am. J. Psychiat., 125: 
Diskind and G. Klonsky, Recent Developments in the 
Treatment of Paroled Offenders Add‘cted to Narcotic Drugs—Part 
Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1969. 

18 John Langrod, “Personal Communication,” Reeearch Soc‘ologist, 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University and Addic- 
tion Services, Bronx State Hospital. 


adjustment and reduced criminality. There were 
also indications that some patients began to move 
toward abstention; a group of 86 probationers 
did achieve opiate abstinence for 409 man-months 
out of a possible total of 915 man-treatment 
months, or for 45 percent of the treatment period. 

However, certain measurements appeared to 
parallel the unsuccessful experience of New York 
City’s Riverside Hospital: Over a treatment 
period of 12 months, 48 percent of the proba- 
tioners were rearrested but only 25 percent were 
convicted. Also during the treatment year 79 per- 
cent of the patients either used heroin at least 
once, intermittently or reverted back to addiction. 
During any given treatment month about 50 per- 
cent of the patients had used heroin in varying 
degrees. 

Examination of records of the methadone pro- 
gram and the probationers who participated in 
the Brill-Lieberman study showed that 11 who 
relapsed in the study have entered the methadone 
program; 10 are making successful adjustments.!® 


Methadone Patients Known to 
Probation and Parole 


The current study presents a reversal of this 
trend. Over the 6-year period (January 1964 to 
December 1969), 269 methadone patients were 
known to New York City and State probation or 
parole authorities (see Table 5). This group 


TABLE 5.—Demographic comparison of probation-parole 
group and total methadone program at time of admission 


Total patient Probation-parole 
group (N=1800) group (N=185) 


Puerto Rican ________ 39.0% 18.0% 

Age 30 and over _____ 66.6% 45.0% 

33 years 30.2 years 
19 to 80 years 19 to 49 years 


Mean age onset of 


daily addiction ______ 20.2 years 19 years 
Mean number of 

previous convictions _ 4.9 5.3 
Mean number of 

previous treatments - 4.5 5.1 
_ 5.0% 93.0% 
15.0% 7.0% 


represents approximately 11 percent of the metha- 
done program’s total admissions—166 on proba- 
tion and 103 on parole. As the probation and 
parole groups are similar when considering age, 
ethnic background, criminal history, and length of 
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addiction, they may be considered as a single 
treatment pool. 

Of these patients 193, or 72 percent, made good 
adjustments and were retained in treatment; 
they were either discharged favorably from pro- 
bation or parole or continued under supervision 
in good standing, cooperating with the authorities. 
The program failed for 76, or 28 percent, who 
were discharged from treatment for other drug 
or alcohol abuse, or for continued criminal activity 
with subsequent violation of their parole or pro- 
bation status. 

Patients on probation and parole have a rate 
of retention in the program somewhat less than 
the figure for the program as a whole: 72 percent 
for the parole-probation group as opposed to 
82 percent for the total program over the 6-year 
period (January 1964 to December 1969). This 
difference presumably reflects the fact that the 
probation-parole group contained some of the 
most difficult patients in the program, namely, 
those who were in trouble with the law at the 
time of their admission and the small minority 
who were arrested, convicted, and sentenced while 
in treatment. 

As of December 1969, approximately 70 percent 
of the probation-parole patients who remained in 
treatment are employed, in school or as home- 
makers; the remaining are supported by others, 
looking for jobs, or receiving public assistance. 
Retention of patients, employment, and overall 
social adjustment were equally good for patients 
30 and over and under 30, irrespective of ethnic 
background or assignment to probation or parole. 

Officers recorded general improvement in re- 
porting, employment, and social adjustment for 
the patients as a group. With few exceptions, the 
response by probation and parole to methadone 
maintenance has been favorable. 

Typical reactions concerning methadone main- 
tenance are as follows: 

Mr. James J. Morris, supervising parole officer 
and director of the Narcotic Offender Treatment 
Unit of the New York State Division of Parole, 
indicated that “of 33 parole records reflecting the 
application of methadone treatment and examined 
for this study, only two disclosed failure to re- 
spond satisfactorily to the regimen. As a group 
these parolees did very well. For those who 
qualify, methadone maintenance appears to be an 
effective treatment for heroin addiction in ac- 
cordance with the rehabilitation principles of 
parole.” 


METHADONE PATIENTS ON PROBATION AND PAROLE 


Mrs. Genevieve Eason, an experienced proba- 
tion officer in Manhattan who is also president of 
the Counseliers (the professional organization of 
Black Probation and Parole Officers, plus those 
in related services) submitted the following state- 
ment: “Black and Puerto Rican ghettos have been 
terribly affected by the disease of heroin addic- 
tion. Young promising lives are destroyed and 
innocent citizens live in constant fear of addict- 
related crimes. From what I have seen and read 
about methadone maintenance, its proper use 
offers a ray of real hope for both the addict and 
the community.” 

Another experienced probation officer affiliated 
with the Criminal Courts, Mr. Harry Barr, 
handled seven methadone cases, six having made 
favorable adjustments. Mr. Barr stated: ‘‘Metha- 
done is the most real treatment available today 
because it enables a person to become his real 
self almost immediately. His self-respect and con- 
fidence, his ability to function in his own field of 
endeavor, are restored in a miraculously short 
time. He then takes his rightful place with his 
family and the community just so much sooner.” 

Mr. Hugh Meggs, probation officer in the Man- 
hattan Supervision Branch of the Criminal Courts 
said: “Judging from my own experience, metha- 
done maintenance offers the otherwise hopeless 
addict a renewed hope to re-establish himself as 
a productive member of society. I wish it were 
more readily available, as many of the hard-core 
addicts known to probation and the courts could 
benefit.” 

Mrs. Tina Tolk, probation officer of the Man- 
hattan Supervision Branch, Criminal Court, as- 
serted: “The changes in the methadone patients 
were sudden and dramatic. Probationers who 
were previously anxious, unproductive, and anti- 
social when addicted to heroin became normal 
human beings and were quickly reabsorbed into 
the community through employment and healthier 
social lives. Also, those with additional emotional 
or social problems could be reached and referred 
for help.” 

Miss Rena Wolf and Mr. Richard Baxt, senior 
probation officers in the Manhattan Supervision 
Narcotic Unit of the Criminal Courts, expressed: 
“We use an eclectic approach to the treatment of 
addiction. With few exceptions, our methadone 
patients have been successful, showing improve- 
ments in all areas—reporting, employment, and 
termination of antisocial behavior. The metha- 
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done program has helped several of our otherwise 
hopelessly addicted probationers.” 

Not all probation and parole officers were so 
enthusiastic. Several had reservations about the 
program notwithstanding the supervision of suc- 
cessful cases. Others with neutral or unfavorable 
reactions had supervised marginal patients or 
those who failed. A typical reaction which sum- 
marizes the feelings of these probation and parole 
officers was submitted by Miss Eleanor Wilson, 
probation officer of the Supreme Court in Man- 
hattan: “My objection to the methadone program, 
despite its limited success, is predicated on the 
observation that while the drug, methadone, re- 
moves the physical craving for the other opiates, 
it nevertheless fails to combat in any way or 
deal with the various emotional or other diffi- 
culties that permitted the individual to initially 
become and remain involved with drugs. Since 
the drug problem has been eliminated, so to speak, 
that basic problem has not been dealt with—that 
of the inadequate, ineffective person unable to 
cope with the reality of his situation. In essence, 
an aspect, the symptom, has been treated, not 
the entire individual, with the result that they 
then frequently resort to other avenues of escape 
including amphetamines, barbiturates, wines, and 
liquor or they begin to manifest serious forms of 
instability.” 

This objection emphasizes an important point 
in the handling of the criminal addict. It is not 
enough to block the craving for heroin with 
methadone; the patient may have other problems. 
He may need, in addition to the medicine, sensi- 
tive guidance by trained staff who can combine 
the best aspects of social and medical treatment. 


NE experimental technique to help addicts is through main- 


Discussion and Conclusion 


Of utmost importance in the implementation or 
expansion of the program is the training of per- 
sonnel. Physicians, nurses, social workers, pro- 
bation and parole officers must be made aware of 
the techniques developed for the medical treat- 
ment of the addict and the results of successful 
methadone programs. In the majority of the 
cases treated with methadone, the old stereotypes 
about addicts do not hold. 

Methadone maintenance, however, is not a 
panacea. Some addicts may respond favorably 
to other methods and in any event, most metha- 
done patients need guidance, at least initially, in 
addition to the medication. A variety of treatment 
methods should be supported with the provision 
that they undergo impartial evaluation, since it 
is only through honest record keeping and evalua- 
tion that one learns what is best for the patient 
and society. Claims of success without evaluation 
are only propaganda, irrespective of what a par- 
ticular program may actually be capable of 
achieving. 

We have available today in methadone main- 
tenance an evaluated medical-counseling treat- 
ment which is capable of salvaging previously 
intractable, hard-core heroin addicts. Although 
other methods have had a degree of success, no 
other treatment for heroin addiction has had a 
documented success comparable to that of the 
methadone program. The voluntary retention of 
patients, the decrease in criminal activity, and 
the increase in productive behavior are unpre- 
cedented in the treatment of opiate addiction. 


This article is based upon research activities supported through a 
grant from the Health Research Council, U-1501 (City of New York 
Department of Health) and from the New York State Narcotic 
Addiction Control Commission. Conclusions stated herein are not 
necessarily those of the Commission. 


tenance treatment in community clinics. If there is such a 
clinic in or near his neighborhood, the addict can go there 
regularly to take a drug that blocks the “high” he would feel 
from his heroin. Addicts who have stayed off the drug for a 
number of years report that close supervision and continued 
treatment once they returned home from the hospital were the 
main factors in their rehabilitation. 


—U.S. Public Health Service Publication No. 1827 
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has been closely associated with the United 
States Probation Office at Chicago for 
several years in a 3-year collaborative research 
effort, the Federal Offenders Rehabilitation Pro- 
ject (FOR), designed to investigate the use of VR 
agency program of services in correctional reha- 
bilitation. In 1965 the regulations of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, now known 
as Social and Rehabilitation Services (SRS), 
were expanded to include emotional disorders 
characterized by deviant social behavior, as con- 
ditions within the definition of a disability. It 
can be readily seen that many if not most public 
offenders could meet this criterion of eligibility. 

Two other eligibility criteria exist which must 
be met by the applicant for services from the VR 
agency. The disability must pose a substantial 
handicap to employment. Finally, there must be 
a reasonable expectation that vocational reha- 
bilitation services will render the individual fit to 
engage in a gainful occupation. 


Tire ILLINOIS Vocational Rehabilitation agency 


The Problem 


A stable vocational and employment condition 
has long been thought to be an important factor 
in the rehabilitation of the criminal offender. Ex- 
perience indicates that when such a condition 
exists the person under probation or parole 
supervision is less likely to recidivate. Stable, 
productive employment, commensurate with the 
offender’s capacities and his income needs, is vital 
to his social and psychological functioning as well. 
Correctional workers, therefore, have concen- 
trated in this area as a means of helping the 
offender make a satisfactory adjustment as well 
as protecting the community against further acts 
of crime. 

Experienced probation officers have recognized 
the very difficult job of helping the offender who, 
in addition to his offender status, can also be 


* Mr. Rest is fieldwork associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s School of Social Service Admin- 
istration. Miss Ryan is a counselor with the [Illinois 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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characterized by the term, “hard-core unem- 
ployed.” To be more specific, this is the offender 
who has great difficulty meeting the qualifications 
for all but the lowest form of menial labor, who 
cannot find a job, and who has psychological, 
social, and educational problems which affect his 
getting and keeping work. Many of the men 
characterized as “hard-core unemployed” are 
essentially unfamiliar with critical aspects of 
urban living and the process of obtaining work. 
The dismal prospects for employment, the pres- 
sures of their social and psychological problems, 
and their hopelessness have combined to depress 
and immobilize them. 

The probation officer finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to meet the needs of such an offender. 
He finds that in some instances the offender can- 
not sustain a relationship on a one-to-one basis. 
Certainly he cannot provide the intensive, multi- 
faceted service that these persons often require 
over a relatively long period of time. 

The vocational rehabilitation counselor experi- 
ences some of the same difficulties and frustrations 
as the probation officer. The VR agency has had 
problems effectively reaching the poorly organized 
and motivated client who requires intensive ser- 
vices. The client’s failure to keep appointments, 
to follow through, and the difficulty in ascertain- 
ing his needs, wishes, and expectations have 
frustrated effective service. There appear to be 
significant numbers of VR agency clients whose 
cases are closed because of their failure to appear 
for appointments or to follow through with plan- 
ning. There is reason to believe that both the VR 
counselor and the probation officer find the same 
persons difficult to reach. 

It is a reasonable assumption that the VR 
agency will continue to have requests for service 
from the offender and the person deprived in 
some significant way—socially, educationally, 
culturally, and psychologically. Beginning with 
the Federal Offenders Rehabilitation Project and 
continuing with offenders incarcerated in State 
institutions, the VR agency has had some begin- 
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ning and growing experience in working with 
offenders. 


Objectives of the Joint Program 


The Illinois VR agency and the U.S. Probation 
Office in Chicago have developed some unique 
procedures on a limited scale in working with 
offenders resulting in part from the findings of 
the Chicago Federal Offenders Rehabilitation Pro- 
ject. In the summer of 1968, the FOR Project 
staff, already believing that vocational counsel- 
ing would prove to be one of the primary needs 
of offenders as a group (this proved to be one of 
the major findings of the research project), 
started a 4-week vocationally oriented group 
counseling program in the probation office for 
male offenders referred for services to the VR 
agency by the probation officer. The objectives of 
the program were: 

1. To assist the offender in the location of work 
commensurate with his abilities, and his income 
needs; 

2. To assist the offender in determining the 
nature of his interests, abilities, and opportu- 
niti¢s for further vocational or educational train- 
ing,’and to help him get such training; 

3. To assist the offender in stabilizing his work 
experience and in making a better overall voca- 
tional adjustment; 

4. To give the VR agency additional experience 
with the offender who is “hard-to-reach,” and 
with an innovative method of service delivery. 

The program staff included a group work 
specialist from the faculty of the School of Social 
SerSice Administration of the University of 
Chicago, a VR counselor, and an employment 
placement specialist from the VR agency staff. 
The director of the program, also from the faculty 
of the School of Social Service Administration, 
was responsible for developing the schedule of 
activities as well as counseling some of the partici- 
pants individually. 

The men referred to the group vocational 
counseling program were designated as “hard- 
core unemployed” by their probation officer. Any- 
one who was within an employable age range 
(roughly 16 to 60) was considered with the single 
exception of the narcotic addict with an active 
habit. Two 4-week sessions were held in which 
seven men were asked to participate in each 
group. Five accepted each time, and completed 
the 4-week program. 


Structure of the Group Program 


The 4-week program was conducted Monday 
through Friday, for 3 hours each morning. At the 
end of that period the program staff hoped to 
have developed with each man a realistic voca- 
tional plan. To insure attendance a “contract” 
was negotiated with each man—he would be 
“paid” $5.25 each day if he came on time and 
remained for the full 3 hours in the morning. The 
funds for the program were made available by 
the Illinois VR agency. Applications for VR ser- 
vices were completed by each of the men, and 
they were placed in a status of “extended evalua- 
tion,” a term used by the VR agency which per- 
mits authorization of funds for maintenance to 
the applicant while he is still in the diagnostic 
phase of the VR agency program. 

It was considered essential to “pay” the men 
on a daily basis, thus insuring them of a daily 
means of sustenance for a limited period of time, 
enabling them to undertake exploration of em- 
ployment opportunities. Many of the men were 
paid for 2 or 3 days at a time; however, during 
the third and fourth weeks of the program when 
individual job hunting activities were most 
heavily stressed or when they were looking at 
facilities and opportunities for additional voca- 
tional training. The staff tried to gauge each 
man’s ability to handle the larger amount of 
money, and to help him do so in his best interests, 
since it was recognized he would have to handle 
a relatively large amount of money on payday if 
he and we were successful, and he located a job. 
Many of the men quite literally did not have the 
carfare to look for a job without this help. In 
Chicago, carfare is a considerable item—a ride 
one way costs 45 cents. 

Some basic assumptions made about these men 
were that they were largely ignorant of the 
activity within the business and industrial com- 
munities, and that they had little concept of 
available opportunities and how to take advan- 
tage of them. They seemed to have no idea of 
community resources, public and private. Con- 
sequently a program of daily activities was plan- 
ned for them in order to provide exposure and 
opportunity. 

Group counseling sessions were conducted on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The early meet- 
ings were spent in discussing difficulties they 
had experienced in finding work in the past, and 
the problems encountered in seeking work with 
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the handicap of a criminal record, developing 
one’s employment potential, how to apply for a 
job, employer expectations, and handling what- 
ever solvable personal problems prevented em- 
ployment. The men established the condition with 
the group worker that they would not be “‘pushed” 
into menial, low-paying jobs which were es- 
sentially exploitive of them. Several could verba- 
lize their fear that this is what the staff really 
meant to do, and if so, they would leave. The staff’s 
verbalization that this was not what we meant to 
do was not enough—it had to be demonstrated 
in the total program context, but visibly through 
the nature of the contacts we made with business 
in the course of the field trips and job referrals. 
We recognized that we had to give these men 
reasons to trust our verbalized intentions. The 
men wanted to pursue jobs with a good salary 
(defined as a minimum of 3 dollars per hour), 
and “possibilities for the future” (defined nega- 
tively as dishwasher and stock boy being unac- 
ceptable). During the third and fourth weeks of 
the program the men were able to begin to look 
at immediate and long range goals relative to 
work. 

During the first week the men did not really 
function as a group, but rather as individuals re- 
sponding to the group leader. Discussions about 
offenses and similar difficulties with employment 
seemed to have a very pronounced effect in help- 
ing them to function as a group. Each of them 
was interested in how others solved or attempted 
to solve problems. By the second and third week 
the men had begun functioning as a cohesive unit. 
We observed much concern among them for one 
another, and mutual helping. They were able to 
share even more significant information about 
themselves—their experiences, their feelings, and 
some of the negatives, principally their offenses. 

The older men who tended to have more serious 
offenses were protective of the younger men, say- 
ing in effect, “learn from my mistakes.” In the 
first group, one man assumed the role of “elder 
statesman,” and talked openly of his opinions, ex- 
periences, and attitudes. The others listened to 
him carefully. By the third week these older men 
were committed to and deeply involved in the pro- 
gram. One man seemed to verbalize it best when 
he stated that if “they didn’t make it now, they 
would never make it, and that was too bitter a 
pill to swallow.” ‘Making it” was defined as ob- 
taining a good, legitimate job, and avoiding crim- 
inal behavior in the future. The others in the 
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group agreed readily, and the younger men were 
quick to see the point as well. 


Community Experiences in the Program 


On Tuesdays and Thursdays the program di- 
rector took the men on field trips to local busi- 
nesses and industries. From its experience with 
the first group the staff learned that field trips 
should be scheduled early and often in the 4-week 
experience. It was necessary that the visits be 
more than just a “show and tell” experience where 
the marvels of the industrial complex are viewed 
for the sake of viewing them. The field visits 
were planned as a means of entry into the em- 
ployment office—as a realistic opportunity for 
employment or training or both. If this could 
not be promised by the business or industry we 
did not go. “Dangling the carrot” in front of 
these men in the form of just viewing others at 
good jobs would have been cruel, and could have 
quickly destroyed any trust we had managed to 
establish up to that time. 

The field experiences also served to provide sub- 
ject matter for the next day’s group session. On 
one occasion when the men visited a large manu- 
facturer of electronic equipment, a group-em- 
ployment interview was conducted by the 
personnel manager. After touring the plant the 
men sat with the manager and the project director 
around a large table. The manager asked questions 
around the table about what the men had seen 
of interest, what jobs appealed to them, and what 
prior experience they had which was applicable 
to their interests. One man, formerly a narcotics 
user, inexplicably fell asleep during the interview. 
Later the personnel manager privately raised the 
question with the project director about the pos- 
sibility of the man’s continuing to use narcotics. 
The next day this was discussed in the group. 
They could see the logic of it, how this man had 
hurt his chances, and how their nonverbal be- 
havior influenced either positively or negatively 
what “‘breaks” they got. 

On another occasion the men in the group were 
supportive of a man to whom consideration was 
refused rather rudely when he applied for admis- 
sion to a school of fashion design. The man was 
talented, and had a flair for unusual use of both 
color and cut, and designed and made most of 
his own and his wife’s clothing. 

From their experience in correctional reha- 
bilitation members of the program staff were 
aware that it is particularly difficult for the 
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offender applicant to explain his criminal record 
to a potential employer. The program director 
found the “captains of industry” (top line ex- 
ecutives) whom he contacted very responsive to 
the idea of hiring men with records if they could 
otherwise qualify for the job. However, the di- 
rector and the employment placement specialist 
also discovered that the middle-line executives 
(sergeants of industry) were somewhat more 
conservative and slower moving than their 
supervisors. At best such a situation would delay 
a job placement, and at worst, it could prevent it. 
All the executives encountered in the tours 
were generous with their time, and treated the 
men in our groups as welcome guests. While visit- 
ing the plant of a large manufacturer of electronic 
and communications equipment, the men were in- 
vited to have lunch in a private dining room with 
three of the top executives in the firm. The project 
director noticed that one of the older men, a 
husky individual normally with a healthy appetite, 
just picked at his food. He later asked the man 
if he weren’t hungry, and the man admitted that 
he was too nervous to eat comfortably with men 
in such important positions. “It was just like sit- 
ting down to lunch with the warden,” he said. 


Other Facets of the Program 


In addition to the group meetings and the field 
trips, there were a number of other activities in 
the program. Contacts with the VR counselor 
were frequent, and usually took place following 
the group meeting. The men were eager to discuss 
the implementation of ideas which had developed 
in the meeting—for example, several of the men 
recognizing the lack of education as an employ- 
ment handicap, wanted to take the General Edu- 
cational Development Examination in order to 
qualify for a high school equivalency certificate. 

Nearly all the men had personal problems which 
they wanted to discuss privately with the program 
director or the group leader. These meetings as 
well as consultations with the employment place- 
ment specialist were also held in the time re- 
maining after group meetings. The time was also 
used by the men for talking to their probation 
officers. 

Quite often, particularly in the last 2 weeks, 
the schedule of activities extended into the after- 
noon. Some tours of larger industrial plants were 
lengthy, partly because question-and-answer ses- 
sions and employment interviews were also in- 
cluded. The men individually pursued leads from 


the employment placement specialist in the after- 
noons as well. Psychovocational testing with the 
VR agency testing psychologist took place in the 
afternoon. For all group-sponsored activities ex- 
tending beyond the initial 3 hours, “overtime” 
of $1.75 per hour was paid to furnish additional 
incentive. 

Weekly staffings were held to discuss progress 
made with each man toward development of a 
realistic vocational plan. The probation officers 
attended whenever possible. Although much in- 
formal exchange occurred among staff members 
on a daily basis concerning experiences with each 
of the men, it was found that the organized meet- 
ing on a regular basis greatly enhanced plan 
development. 

At the end of the 4-week period a vocational 
plan had been developed for each man which in- 
corporated his expressed goal, or in some cases 
improved on it. At the outset of the program, 
when each man was interviewed by the VR 
counselor, he had some notion of what he wanted 
to do. The goals were not unrealistic, but the men 
had no idea of how they could be actualized. With 
the experiences of the 4-week program, particu- 
larly the field visits, the men were better able to 
specify the kind of work they wanted to do. 


The Individual Participants 


The 10 men represented a wide range of ages, 
offenses, and vocational handicaps. Educational 
level went from grade school dropout to 2 years 
of college. No attempt was made to assign partici- 
pants to either group based on any of these vari- 
ables. 

Mr. A., a 38-year-old narcotic addict with 
virtually no employment history, came into the 
group directly from the penitentiary where he 
had received vocational training in industrial 
painting. A job was found for him after ex- 
haustive efforts by the employment specialist, 
with a painting contractor where he earned union 
scale. Much effort had to be expended in helping 
him to secure a union card, and the employment 
specialist clearly functioned as his advocate in 
these negotiations. 

Mr. B., 37, another addict of long duration had 
the additional vocational handicap of epilepsy. 
With no record of employment, no skills, and a 
limited education, he was extremely difficult to 
place. Eventually a job was found for him as a 
parking attendant and night watchman for a 
large apartment building. When Mr. B. found 
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work, the group was visibly moved by his success. 

Mr. C., at age 18 the youngest participant, was 
under deferred prosecution supervision for mail 
theft. He had completed 3 years of high school. 
Originally he wanted to become a bus driver for 
the Chicago Transit Authority because a number 
of his friends worked there. After a field trip with 
the group to a plant manufacturing farm machi- 
nery and trucks, he decided to take part in their 
job training program, and remained with the firm 
when training was completed. . 

Mr. D., age 19, was on parole for taking a 
stolen motor vehicle across state lines. He had 
completed only the seventh grade and scored low 
on tests administered in the institution. Originally 
he wanted to learn to operate road-grading equip- 
ment, but decided later to join Mr. C. in the job 
training program at the machinery plant, also 
remaining with the firm after training was com- 
pleted. 

Mr. E., at 24, was married with one child. He 
was on probation for mail theft, and had com- 
pleted 3 years of high school. He had difficulty 
retaining employment due to conflicts with super- 
visors, and had accumulated staggering debts as 
a result of impulsive spending. He registered for 
the GED examination, and on his own found a 
position as a shoe salesman. He hopes to acquire 
vocational training after he has taken care of 
his debts. 

Mr. F., age 22, on probation for carrying a con- 
cealed sawed-off shotgun, also registered for and 
passed the GED examination. A gifted young 
man, he later attended a technical school to study 
electronics with VR agency financing. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. He was able to settle 
on this training after a visit to a large electronics 
firm where the chief personnel officer interviewed 
him and indicated a ready willingness to hire him 
if he met their qualifications. 

Mr. G., age 21, convicted of mail theft, pos- 
sessed a great deal of artistic talent. He designed 
and made all his own clothing. Arrangements 
were made for him to study fashion design and 
to take college-level art courses. He is married 
and has one child. 

Mr. H., 38-year-old Puerto Rican on parole for 
sale of heroin, was receiving public assistance to 
support his wife and large family. He had a 
history of back trouble, which made it impossible 
to pass pre-employment physical examinations. 
He took a job as a bartender temporarily, hoping 
to eventually obtain a position as a case aide 
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with the Urban Progress Center, in his neighbor- 
hood, where he could use his bilingual skills. This 
plan did not materialize, because of a cutback in 
funding. He continued to work as a bartender, and 
was able to sustain the work and support his 
family. 

Mr. I. was a 42-year-old man who had spent 
17 of the last 22 years in prison for kidnapping, 
auto theft, and armed robbery, a fact which made 
a considerable impression on the younger men. 
He had completed high school and 2 years of 
college in prison. He was deeply interested in 
young people, and wanted to help them avoid the 
problems in his experience. A position was found 
for him as a maintenance man in a settlement 
house, but with responsibility for supervising the 
work of some teenagers. 

Mr. J., age 24, was married with three children. 
He had completed ninth grade and was on pro- 
bation for having a concealed weapon. With- 
drawn and quiet, he had a great deal of difficulty 
expressing himself. He registered for the GED 
examination and entered a training program for 
inventory and stock control, another opportunity 
resulting from a field trip. 


Findings and Results 


The employment placement specialist was found 
to be one of the keys to the success of the pro- 
gram. Some of the men were so inexperienced 
that intensive, individual help had to be given 
almost on a daily basis. The employment specialist 
had contacts within trade unions and personnel 
offices of large companies, which he used advan- 
tageously for the men. 

Interest and concern in the success of others in 
the group was expressed by all the men. At the 
end of the 4-week period they were profuse in 
their expression of appreciation to the program 
staff, and several volunteered to give “testi- 
monials” to any future groups. Most of them kept 
in touch with various staff members for several 
months afterward, and they would inquire from 
time to time about others from the group. 

Inevitably some lapsed into their old habits and 
lost their positions. The industrial painter re- 
verted to the use of drugs and is again incar- 
cerated. The addict with epilepsy stepped on a 
rusty nail at work and was seriously ill for a long 
time with an infection which necessitated amputa- 
tion of two toes. The young man learning stock 
control, always moody and depressed, suffered a 
mental breakdown and had to be hospitalized. 
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Some of the others changed jobs, but nonetheless 
continued to work regularly. 

It is generally believed by members of the staff 
that the men could have benefitted by the contin- 
ued support of a group meeting held on a weekly 
basis. Most of them indicated a strong interest in 
continuing. Because of conflicting schedules, it 
was not possible to begin a series of weekly 
evening meetings until about 2 months later. It 
was not successful, probably because too much 
time had elapsed and other interests had inter- 
vened. 

One of the chief merits of the group vocational 
counseling program was its flexibility. Although 
the program was tightly structured, changes 
could easily be made if unexpected circumstances 
developed. For example, it was the plan with the 
first group to bring outside persons from industry 
to speak with the group. Twice, scheduled speak- 
ers cancelled at the last minute leaving the men 
disappointed and frustrated, with the typical 
feeling that this was what always happened to 
them. The program director, sharing the frustra- 
tion of the men, decided to take the group to the 
speaker, meeting him “on his home ground.” 

As the staff gained experience, ideas began to 
emerge for a variety of activities which could be 
useful to the men. In reading through the pre- 
sentence reports and institutional material the 
staff saw that money management was a problem 
common to all the men. A session on budgeting 
was clearly needed. Few if any of the men had 
any understanding of the benefits to themselves 
and their families of group health and life in- 
surance, available through employment. A session 
on insurance was also needed. In some of the 
group sessions the men discussed difficulties en- 
countered in employment interviews. Role playing 
and taping of interviews could help the men learn 
to anticipate some of the questions causing prob- 
lems, and to handle them more successfully. 


Conclusions 


Success of the program can be attributed 
largely to two factors—services were immediate 
and tangible. These two elements were observed 
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by the probation officer and VR counselor within 
the operation of the FOR Project to be essential 
in a program of correctional rehabilitation. Large 
sums of money were not required to develop and 
implement the vocational plans, but it does cost 
in terms of staff time. These findings have some 
implications for social service agencies in terms 
of planning for budget and staff size in order to 
carry out an effective program of vocational re- 
habilitation for the public offender. 

This program was clearly not a research effort. 
For one thing, there was no real research design 
complete with control groups and a uniform 
analysis of outcome. It was undertaken to test 
out an idea and to gain some experience with 
men who were not working, and not able to do 
much of anything to alter their situation. The 
probation officers working with them had not 
been able to help because the necessary resources 
were not at their disposal. Seven of the 10 have 
sustained a job or training or combinations of 
both for over a year. 

There has been a positive effect on other facets 
of their lives—they have had the satisfaction of 
relative financial security, and have been able 
to secure some of the material possessions that 
make for more comfortable living. Probation 
officers report that in several instances consider- 
able progress has been made in stabilizing their 
social situations as well. Perhaps one of the men 
who dropped in to see the VR counselor a short 
time ago best summed it up when he told her that 
for the first time in his life he now had something 
to lose, and that he recognized that with his ex- 
tensive criminal record he was never going to get 
another chance. With some apparent conviction 
he told her he was not going to “blow” this “last 
chance,” and ruin all he had been able to accom- 
plish this past year by getting into trouble again. 

Presently the Chicago Office of the United 
States Probation Service, the University of 
Chicago, and the Illinois VR agency are attempt- 
ing to continue and expand this program. We 
would urge others to look into projects for the 
study and evaluation of programs designed to 
bring a combination of services to the “hard-core 
unemployed” offender. 


Human dignity, economic freedom, individual responsibility, 
these are the characteristics that distinguish democracy from 


all other forms devised by man. 


—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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both normal and deviant behavior in the 
biological endowment of man is very old, 
appealing, and, seemingly, simple. In the field of 
criminology, the question is as follows: Are there 
people who are condemned from birth to become 
criminals due to specific biological characteristics? 
And, if so, is the general tendency toward crime 
genetically inherited or is the specific crime itself 
inherited? One hundred years ago, the well-known 
criminologist Lombroso already spoke of “born 
criminals” as a result of degeneration, atavist re- 
gression, or other physiological defects. 

Lombroso’s theory was disputed by Goring! 
who proved that there are no definite biological 
or physiological differences between criminals and 
noncriminals, and that the physiological differ- 
ences among noncriminals, are, at times, greater 
than between criminals and noncriminals. Fur- 
thermore, in Lombroso’s time, no actual chro- 
mosome and genetic tests were known and no 
answer had been given to the questions, what is 
inherited, and how is it manifested in terms of 
behavior? 

After Lombroso, alternate theories were pur- 
ported in an attempt to find the relationship 
between heredity and crime. All these attempts 
only inferred genetic patterns from the presence 
or absence of bodily abnormalities. One school 
within the biological approach concerned itself, 
as it still does today, with the classification of 
character according to body type. This school 
was developed in Europe, for example Kretsch- 
mer? and received a more thorough formulation 
in the studies of Sheldon,*? and, most recently, in 
the research of Eysneck. This approach is sub- 
ject to criticism on account of its poor classifi- 
cation of crime and the failure to find a significant 
relationship between criminals and their body 
types. 

A more valid test of the relationship between 
heredity and crime must necessarily examine the 
nature of the biologically inherited factor. The 
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claim was put forth that by means of the chro- 
mosomes either a general or a specific predis- 
position to crime is transmitted. 


Previous Biologically Oriented Research 


On the basis of this assertion, three additional 
methods of investigation were developed which, 
so to speak, represent the history of the biological 
hereditary approach to the question of the cause 
of crime: studies in the genealogy of criminal 
families; twin studies; and, most recently, 
the study of the differences in the number 
and type of chromosomes of criminals and 
noncriminals. At the outset, we will review the 
first two types of studies, since the criticism 
leveled against them is essentially valid with 
respect to the third type of study as well. 

Studies of criminal families or the history of 
crime in these families.—In essence, the claim is 
that specific negative hereditary factors are trans- 
mitted in these families. This type of study does 
not provide proof for the hypothesis that crime 
is genetically based, since it does not clarify what 
is inherited and how this negative inherited 
factor functions and is transmitted. Furthermore, 
the data collected on the biological and chro- 
mosomal characteristics of the members of the 
family and their offspring are incomplete and are 
not treated according to scientific methods. Many 
difficulties of validity and reliability of informa- 
tion are inherent in these and other biologically 
oriented studies such as, the lack of control 
through random sampling and experimental de- 
sign for the possibility that observed relationships 
may be spurious, and that other factors may con- 
tribute to the behavior, but they are not differ- 
entiated. 

Even when a background of psychic and social 
pathology is found in these families, as was 
found by Exner,‘ the frequency of such phenom- 
ena does not prove either the exclusiveness or 
the degree of importance of hereditary factors. 
The negative social, familial, and community in- 
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fluences to which the children of these families 
have been exposed cannot be overlooked, as they 
are important, even if not decisive, factors in 
their criminal behavior. 

Furthermore, Dirksen found that the percent- 
age of serious criminality among these families 
is actually extremely low: 0.3 percent in the 
famous Kallikak family, and only 6 percent in the 
Jukes family.® 

Further research on criminal families was done 
by Healy® who studied 1,000 chronic criminals. 
In not a single instance was he able to establish 
proof of antisocial tendencies among the offspring 
of his subjects. On the other hand, Healy in the 
United States and Burt’ in England, found, in 
the existence of negative mental and physical 
characteristics among criminals, sufficient proof 
of the indirect action of heredity. However, 
neither of them was able to establish what the 
hereditary factor is that thus indirectly influences 
the appearance of criminal behavior in its bearer. 

Twin studies —Twin studies were considered 
to provide firmer proof of the biological basis of 
crime. Identical twins (whose hereditary factors 
are identical) have been compared to fraternal 
twins (who are as similar as are siblings born at 
different times). The value of these studies is in 
the kind of methodology that can be employed in 
order to verify the biological hypothesis. By 
studying identical twins, the factor of heredity 
is held constant, so that any observed difference 
in behavior may be attributed to environmental 
factors. Conversely, if, despite environmental 
differences, identical twins are found to have 
similar criminal behavior, it may be inferred that 
heredity is the important factor in the etiology of 
crime. Thus, identical twins enable us to control 
for heredity in a natural way.® Studies of identical 
twins revealed a high frequency of criminal be- 
havior for one of the twins when his brother was 
a criminal; while, for fraternal twins, the fre- 
quency was much less. 

There are several points of criticism to be 
raised with regard to twin studies, which are 
relevant as well to the chromosome studies.® 
First, there is the problem of getting reliable 
statistics. Even if a pair of identical twins is born 
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in every 88 births, it is difficult to find a repre- 
sentative sample of twins where at least one of 
the twins is a criminal. The various samples 
studied are small, and do not allow the derivation 
of reliable conclusions or any kind of generali- 
zations. 

Verification is another problem; i.e., do studies 
of twins really measure what they intend to 
measure, viz, the influence of heredity or environ- 
ment on criminal behavior? In light of our present 
knowledge, it is difficult to isolate the influence 
of these two factors, and the possibility or de- 
sirability of distinguishing between the two is 
questionable. If we agree that it is only the com- 
bination of heredity together with environment 
that determines a person’s behavior, then it would 
certainly appear to be futile to try to differentiate 
between their individual influences. 

In the majority of twin studies, the results are 
based on the method of “case study,” i.e., an ex- 
post facto approach is used, so that the possibility 
exists of subjective bias on the part of the investi- 
gator. 

Another problem in these studies is controlling 
for the variables, i.e., precisely differentiating 
between identical and fraternal twins. This is 
generally done on the basis of similarity in appear- 
ance, temperament, eye and hair color, rather 
than on the basis of blood type or chromosomes. 
In addition, control over the environmental 
factor also has not been complete, since, in 
general, only certain factors are taken into con- 
sideration, and not all possible ones. Geographic 
separation, which is generally considered, does 
not necessarily imply an environmental difference. 

Again, if criminality or a criminal disposition 
is inherited, how can the large difference found 
between twins be explained when their environ- 
ments are similar? Why are identical twins found 
where only one partner is a criminal? 

It is possible that the high correlation of crimi- 
nality in identical twins derives mainly or even 
solely from their having common life experiences. 
In order to resolve this problem, studies are 
needed of criminal identical twins who grew up 
separately; otherwise, how can it be determined 
whether the twins are criminals as a result of 
sharing a negative environment or as a result of 
having similar hereditary strains. Although, for 
the majority of identical twins studied, it is 
difficult to prove that they grew up in similar en- 
vironments, the physical similarity between the 
twins, in fostering similar social attitudes toward 
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them, certainly must, to some degree, ensure 
similarity of their psychological environments. 
For instance, if the twins grew up in the same 
social group, it is impossible to determine to what 
extent the environmental factor is more important 
than the hereditary factor.!°1! Even given that 
two individuals having similar hereditary charac- 
teristics have the same defects, how much value 
has this fact in explaining what happens to people 
having different hereditary characteristics who 
are exposed to similar environments? Moreover, 
the criminal behavior which was investigated and 
“yind to be identical among the twins is inade- 
b ~ for testing the biological theory. This is so 
invesh™#inly arrests and imprisonments were 
as distif@ rather than criminality, and, further, 
made between chronic and 
sinals. 
Pie bi ‘tic stage of development in the 
parent in behavior editary factors become ap- 
raised by Rosanoff 12s important question was 
that the delinquency of yShowed in his research 
twins is alike while that of delinquent identical 
tical twins not so. How, thent!t delinquent iden- 
that inherited characteristics—, it be explained 
inherited—are in evidence at an e¢y are really 
older age? and not an 
Chromosomal deviation studies—Up 
point, the criticism levelled against stil this 
twins is valid, also, with respect to the thira of 
of study of the biological basis of crime, € 
chromosomal deviation studies. Studies of chro. 
mosome deviation seem, however, more promigng 
since they may provide an answer to the baje 
question: What is the specific inherited biologi 
factor that causes crime? There is also the po, 
sibility that identifying physical characteristic, 
will be discovered that are related to chromosome 
deviation, and which are related to organic psy- 
chological and behavioral characteristics and, in 
turn, to deviant behavior in general and criminal- 
ity in particular. However, unlike the cases of 
other sex chromosome deviations where there is 
an apparent lack of striking physiological and 
structural syndrome which underlines the chro- 
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mosomal deviation, this is rare in the XYY 
phenomenon, and may explain its delayed and 
limited discovery. Only recently was it found that 
the fingerprints of XYY cases are noticeably 
different than prints of the average person, a 
discovery which will enable easy sampling and 
selecting XYY deviates (this was reported at 
the recent meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Boston. 

The well-known criminal acts of Daniel Hogun 
in France, Hanel in Australia, and Richard Speck 
in the United States are but an illustration of 
these findings while they also serve to point out 
some important penological questions. Let us see 
what has been found in recent research. In the 
last 7 years there have been many genetic studies 
in which chromosomal deviations were found 
among mental patients, retarded persons, homo- 
sexuals, and criminals. These studies established 
that either a deficiency or an addition to the nor- 
mal set of chromosomes, or a deviation in the 
gene itself, is expressed in an imbalance in the 
organism which induces negative psychological, 
morphological, and behavioral effects. 

Studies of chromosomal deviation are based on 
the finding that there are males, and only males, 
having an extra male chromosome, called the Y 
gonosome; i.e., they are XYY, rather than the 


normal AY. 1 optt af the varied and conflicting 
results of the various studies, there are Some gug- 


gestive consistencies of behavior and traits vagt 
appear to be evolved from the research. How- 
ever, because of the skewed nature of the popula- 
‘on tested no conclusive evidence is available. To 
Phsent the detailed methodology and findings of 
all studies would go beyond the limits of the 
Present discussion. Therefore, we shall limit our- 
Selves w picture ana results of work 
done in this field.** 
1, The frequency of this chromosomal deviation 
‘aries in the differert groups of criminals studied 
\d ranges from 8.t percent of XYY’s in the 
pling and 2 peremnt of the total institution 
PSilation from whic: the sample was taken to 
0. a of XYY’: and 0.66 percent respec- 
tive The size of the groups studied has been 
genera\. small. Ir the main, institutionalized 
persons, entally illriminals, including hardened 
criminals, ye crimially insane, and psychotics 
have been S\gied. 


2. It was found Yt among criminals, the 
chance of POSessiN& ‘extra Y gonosome is up 
to 60 times greter thi¢oy the general popula- 
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tion, and exceeds the theoretical expectation of 
0.3 percent. 

3. From the point of view of physique, those 
who possess an extra Y gonosome are taller and 
thinner when compared to control groups and 
their siblings. The average height of the bearer 
of an extra Y gonosome is over 6 feet tall.1* 1° No 
other specific somatic abnormalities were found 
for the XYY individuals. However, some have 
genital abnormalities such as, hypogenitalism, 
hypospadias, and undescended testes. Abnormal 
EEG results and dermatological troubles were 
found.'® 

4. A higher frequency of aggressive and dis- 
turbed behavior (between 27 and 50 percent) was 
found among those having an extra Y gonosome.’? 
In some studies, it was found that the personality 
structure of such men was defective, and that 
they possessed characteristics simulating the 
classical picture of psychopathy.'* The question 
now arises as to what extent criminality is a 
result of such intermediary factors as retardation, 
aggressiveness, or various other behavioral dis- 
turbances which are known to be connected with 
having an extra Y gonosome. 

5. No specific correlation was found between 
an extra Y gonosome and mental retardation. The 


1.Q vf extra Y gonosome bearers was found to 
tluctuate and an I.Q. of 


118. 

s. Higher rates of violent crime were found to 
be prevalent among men with an extra Y gonv- 
some. However, the studies performed revealed 
as well, substantial numbers of crimes agains 
property, of arson, and various other types of 


criminal behavior.’® It is important to note shat 
in these studies no distinction was made betwee? 
the chronic and occasional or whether 


the crime was internally motivated or had to dr 
with environmental pressures or provocation. 

7. It was found that erininals with an ex 
Y gonosome began their giminal activity ; 4 
relatively early age.2” Crininal behavior wa?€ 
gun at an average of 13 ysars, starting forOMe 
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at the age of 10 years; whereas, for groups of 
criminals lacking chromosomal deviation, the 
average age was 18 years. Further, those having 
chromosomal deviations were found to suffer 
from behavioral problems prior to committing 
their first crime. 

8. Chromosomal deviations were found to be 
lacking among the siblings of extra Y gonosome 
bearers. The brother having the chromosomal 
deviation was found to stand out as the “black 
sheep” of the family. 

9. Since most of the reports are about Euro- 
pean populations there is no information about 
ethnic or racial composition in the sample,,~ 
study of Welch, et al.,2! in America foun ‘sind 
one Negro with the XYY phenomeno: 

, needed 
among 35 males tested. More studies this phe- 
to find ethnic and race differences * 
nomenon. 

10. Treatment of criminals 
gonosome is problematic Siiatment and, there- 
spond to the usual forms &¢ommended See 
fore, imprisonment ir 
majority of them. hat in all but one study, 

be ngher mental disturbances were 
inquency’parents or brothers of extra Y 

oun amonvers. This is in comparison to con- 
gonosome of criminals where criminality was 
and siblings of the 
e said, then, that what disposes 

al having an extra Y gonosome to 


Xninality is no familial factor, but rather the 
» fator of genetic mutation. 


While some regularities of characteristic 


nerge from the research on the XYY phenom- 
non, no generalization can yet be made. This is 
because of the skewness of the sampled popula- 
tion, and the lack of accepted universal definitions 
of terms, such as “antisocial,” “psychopathy,” 
and “agressiveness.” What evolves as a pattern 
from the various studies is that among insti- 
tutionalized persons who are mentally ill, criminal 
and of subnormal intelligence, there is a much 


higher than expected (0.3 percent) incidence of 
XYY chromosomal deviation. 


General Evaluation of Chromosomal 
Deviation Studies 


What problems are raised by the above facts? 


In part, at least, they have already been referred 


to in our summary of studies of criminal families 
and twins, 
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The genetic findings need to be evaluated within 
the wider framework of the basic problem: the 
biological basis of crime; a part of the more in- 
clusive question of the physiological basis of 
human behavior. Let us first analyze the general 
problem arising out of the biological assumption, 
and then move to the examination of the impli- 
cations of the new genetic findings of the XYY 
phenomenon. 

The biological theories of crime may be divided 
into the following main groups: 

1. The first argues that the criminal act itself 
is biologically and hereditarily determined. From 
this premise, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: (a) A direct relationship exists between 
the biological structure and the behavior which 
is supposedly determined by it. (b) Human beings 
behave differently as a result of differing genetic 
characteristics. (c) From the methodological 
point of view, the physiological characteristics 
which differentiate criminals from noncriminals 
need first to be determined, and then personality 
differences and character types. On this basis, 
proof is to be sought that these differences are 
indeed the external manifestation of biological 
differences existing between criminals and non- 
criminals.?* 24 (d) In light of the fact that crime 
is defined socioculturally and that the definition 
of crime varies and is relative in time and place, 
then, if the hypothesis is correct that a direct 
relationship exists between a biological source— 
which is constantly defective—and criminal be- 
havior, this means that biological inheritance has 
enormous flexibility. 

2. The second general hypothesis of the bio- 
logical theories of crime is that what is genetically 
transmitted is a general tendency to maladjust- 
ment and that, given certain environmental pres- 
sures, this disposition leads to criminal behavior. 
Inherent in this hypothesis is that crime is just 
one of many possible outcomes of a defective 
physiological structure. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the 
above hypotheses are as follows: 

First, if we accept that the factors determining 
criminal behavior already exist at birth, then it 
follows that the influence of environment is not 
very important. Here we are faced with a fatal- 


23 A. N. Foxe, ‘Heredity and Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, 36, 1945, pp. 11-16. ; 

24 D. H. Stott, “Evidence for a Congenital Factor in Maladjust- 
ment and Delinquency,” The American Journal of Psychiatry, 118, 
1940, pp. 427-37. 

25 D. H. Stott, Ibid. : 

26 S. J. Fox, “Delinquency and Biology,’ University of Miami Law 
Review, 16, 1961, pp: 65-91. 


istic approach of predestination and _ prede- 
termination ; i.e., that persons possessing defective 
biological makeups are bound to be either fools or 
criminals, etc., despite all the possible advantages 
or disadvantages life may hold in store for them. 
In addition, from a methodological point of view, 
in order to prove that crime is biologically deter- 
mined, it must be assumed that persons with 
similar genetic deviations (e.g., as in identical 
twins) are subject to different environments. As 
long as this is not proved the claim has not been 
refuted that the criminal behavior of the identical 
twins results from common life experiences and 
not from identical genetic factors. If, on the other 
hand, it is proved that the genetic qualities of 
criminals are different, but environmental fac- 
tors alike, the entire genetic theory has been re- 
futed. Thirdly, if criminality is inherited, then 
noncriminality, or conforming behavior, must 
likewise be inherited. Thus, for example, if crimi- 
nal behavior is frequently found among criminals 
lacking genetic defects, the genetic theory of 
crime becomes questionable. Conversely, if bio- 
logical defects are found among a great number 
of noncriminals, again, the genetic theory of 
crime is subject to doubt. 

If heredity creates a general tendency to diffi- 
culties in social adaptation which may lead to 
deviant behavior, then, in essence, a theory of 
constitutional defects is being asserted in which 
heredity is a very flexible factor in crime. 
This, again, is a refutation of the genetic theory 
of crime which stresses the specificity and ex- 
clusiveness of the heredity mechanism.?> 2° 


Methodological Evaluation of Chromosomal 
Deviation Studies 


We shall now analyze some additional problems 
more specifically related to the subject of chromo- 
somal deviation. 

First, there is the problem of reliability. The 
populations studied were not only small, but very 
selective as well, consisting of hospital patients 
and prisoners. Hence, the high proportion of re- 
tardees in the samples. It is quite clear that these 
samples were biased. It is possible to argue, for 
instance, that persons having an extra Y gono- 
some are found in greater numbers in institutions 
because they are taller, and therefore appear to 
be more dangerous, and that psychiatrists and 
judges tend to recommend institutionalization for 
them in order to “protect society.” 
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Theoretical Evaluation of Chromosomal 
Deviation Studies 


Another problem is that even if we do accept 
the thesis that the extra Y gonosome causes 
crime, we still have not explained how this chro- 
mosome exerts its influence, or, in other words, 
what is the mechanism by which the extra Y 
gonosome is activated. 

Various explanations are proposed for the 
causality and relationship between the XYY de- 
viation and the various aspects of the syndrome 
apparent in such deviation. Cerebral dysrythimis 
or damage in the nervous tissues hormonal 
changes which lead to embryopathy, premature 
birth predisposing brain damage.?*7 However, it 
is social factors which may determine the choice 
of aggression or an outlet for the frustrations 
encountered by mentally subnormal youngsters 
who happen to be tall. The existence of extremely 
retarded persons having an extra Y gonosome 
suggests a possible answer to the question of the 
relationship between chromosomal deviation and 
deviant behavior ; viz, that an indirect relationship 
exists wherein the extra gonosome causes a gen- 
eral tendency to commit criminal acts, given 
conducive conditions, or that the relationship 
exists through various intervening factors such as 
when emotional instability, retardation, agres- 
siveness, etc., accompanied the XYY deviation. 
Therefore, all possible intervening factors must 
be taken into account; for example, subnormal 
IQ, adverse environmental conditions. It should 
be remembered that criminal behavior cannot, in 
itself, constitute an indicator of the underlying 
process involved, and that the causal chain, even 
if it does have a genetic basis, is always in great 
part related to external social and environmental 
factors as was shown in studies of aggression. 
For example, it was found, in one study of a 
random population sample, that the percentage 
of aggressors having antisocial behavior was 
greater than that of criminals having an extra 
Y gonosome. To a large extent, aggression is an 
inherited reactive trait which is related to male 
role characteristics, and, therefore, constitutes a 
desirable trait in the social classes from which 
most criminals emanate. 

The questions arise as to what stage in the 
development of the individual does the extra 
gonosome begin to exert its influence on behavior 
and whether or not this influence is the same in all 


27 J. Cowie and J. Kohn, op. cit. 


human beings. The answers to these questions 
might help to explain, at least in part, the exist- 
ence of chromosomal deviations among criminals 
as well as noncriminals. 

Research in the field of genetics shows that 
genetic factors are specific. The proof of the 
relationship of genetic factors and behavior is 
explicit: The genes of an individual unequivocally 
determine the color of his eyes, hair, and other 
various specific physiological characteristics. On 
the other hand, criminality, since it is nonspecific, 
cannot be inherited, according to genetic theory. 
Criminal behavior is a social fact or situation, 
which is defined by society as such. The types of 
crimes and the possible kinds of behavior they 
cover are practically innumerable; yet, if we 
assume that crime is inherited, then the genetic 
factor for crime must necessarily be a specific 
one. This means that there must be a genetic 
factor which determines that an individual be a 
pickpocket, rather than an embezzler or car thief 
or forger, etc. Yet, this is clearly not so. All 
of us know that the types of crime are defined by 
specific kinds of behavior and that these defini- 
tions change independently of the hereditary 
characteristics of law breakers. In other words, 
in contrast to biological definitions, which are 
again specific, the criminal cannot be considered 
a specific biological type. 

It is possible to claim, as we saw above, that 
while the individual does not inherit a specific 
genetic factor for a specific crime, he does inherit 
a general tendency to commit a specific crime, for 
example, a tendency to commit forgery. If genetic 
factors determine in which type of crime crimi- 
nals will specialize, then it follows that they must 
also determine the specialization of noncriminals. 
In other words, it is as much predetermined that 
a person be a university lecturer as it is that the 
color of his eyes be blue. If, on the other hand, 
the claim is that individuals inherit a general 
tendency for breaking the law, independent of 
which law, then this conflicts with the Mendelian 
genetic theory which is founded on the inheritance 
of specific genetic factors. 

Furthermore, criminological research shows 
that most criminals obey most of the laws most 
of the time and that many criminals commit a 
variety of crimes. The variability of offenses 
committed by a certain offender cannot be ex- 
plained by the theory of specific genetic inherit- 
ance with all that it implies. Also, the meaning 
of aberrant behavior, as was pointed out, is a 
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relative matter which varies in contrast with 
the stability of genetic heredity. Even if it is 
assumed that a genetic factor causes a predis- 
position to aggression, or rebellion, etc., yet do 
not all of us know people who behave aggressively 
without breaking the law? Criminality is a status, 
conferred by society, and not all people who break 
the law are defined as criminals. Whether a per- 
son is a “criminal” is highly dependent on the 
mechanisms of the law and law enforcement, and 
this mechanism cannot be explained by means 
of biological theory. 

It is, of course, possible to argue that the bio- 
logist deals with “true” criminals and not with 
criminals, as defined by the law. However, the 
difficulty then arises in that the biologist himself 
has no choice but to use legal criteria in selecting 
his cases. He has no other way of differentiating 
between the criminal and the noncriminal other 
than the use of police or court files, since, from 
the biological point of view, both conforming and 
criminal behavior are, organically speaking, 
“normal.” Aggression by itself is not yet con- 
sidered a crime, and only social definitions and 
reactions connected with the physiological differ- 
ences stemming from the genetic factor can ex- 
plain the process of becoming a “social” criminal, 
although from the physiological standpoint, the 
“social” criminal may be considered a sick or 
exceptional person. 


Attempt at Reconciliation 


The extreme point of view which we have 
taken—against the biological theory of crime and 
against the attempt to see in the discovery of 
chromosomal deviations support for a biological 
theory of crime—is well known in criminological 
theory. As has already been noted, the problem 
with which we are dealing today is another ex- 
ample of the general problem: heredity or en- 
vironment? It would be unfair, however, to leave 
the subject in complete rejection of the new 
genetic findings as they relate to criminology. A 
few words of compromise and concession are in 
order. 

Even if we do not know the way in which the 
extra Y gonosome influences criminal behavior, 
the possibility of such an influence cannot be 
discounted; perhaps, intermediary factors are 
involved. Secondly, it can be assumed that as 
with other biological factors, the extra Y gono- 
some exerts its influence on personality, and to 
the extent that criminal behavior is a resultant 
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of personality development or immediate situa- 
tions encouraging specific types of behavior, a 
relationship, although as yet unclear, can be 
assumed to exist between the specific genetic load 
of the extra Y gonosome and other specific bio- 
logical factors on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, behavior which is defined as criminal. 

Although it is not yet possible to measure the 
influence of the extra Y gonosome on personality, 
it may well be that it bears an important role 
in the manner in which an individual reacts to 
social experiences. The hereditary genetic mech- 
anism determines physiological and psychological 
characteristics, e.g., aggression, which, in turn, 
determine to what degree environmental pressure 
and negative conditions can be withstood until 
deviant and unacceptable behavior—defined (by 
society) as criminal—erupts. In other words, 
heredity determines and sets for the individual 
the specific structural and physiological limits of 
his ability to withstand environmental pressures. 
From here it follows that while the genetic po- 
tential may be similar in individuals, yet behavior 
may vary greatly. It is difficult to isolate the re- 
spective effects of the genetic and environmental 
factors on behavior since their influence is inter- 
woven. It is clear to us that the environment 
determines if and how a man will react in accord 
with the functional ability with which he is en- 
dowed by heredity. His reaction, if it deviates 
from the norm, may be defined as “criminal.” 
Thus, the question needs to be asked: To what 
extent is behavior mainly organic in its source or 
mainly psychogenetic?—not the question: Is be- 
havior organic or is it psychogenetic? 

It is still premature to negate the benefit of 
any additional genetic research in the field of 
crime. However, the drive to find a biological 
cause is so strong and the technological develop- 
ments in the efforts to find a relationship between 
physiological determinants and criminal behavior 
are so promising, that it seems likely that there 
will be fresh developments in the study of the 
relationship between biology and crime. 


The Significance for Penology 


Long before the mechanisms of XYY syn- 
dromes are well understood, and their frequency 
well documented for larger populations, the XYY 
deviation has entered the courtroom; thus, in 
conclusion, some remarks on the repercussions 
of the new genetic findings for penology, or 
mainly the question of criminal responsibility. 
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In court, defendants found to have chromo- 
somal deviations are either charged guilty of 
their crimes and punished accordingly, or are 
dealt with mildly on the claim of diminished re- 
sponsibility. It is possible that the difference in 
handling such cases is a result of differences in 
the approaches of various courts to the problem 
of criminal responsibility. But the basic question 
remains: Are these individuals responsible, and 
to what degree, for their deeds? To a large extent 
this depends on research into the proportion of 
XYY males in the general population and the 
proportion of nondelinquents among them. 

But until more research will substantiate a 
high correlation between the XYY phenomenon 
and criminal behavior, the problems of criminal 
responsibility will most probably be determined 
by the court considerations supported by psychia- 
trists and geneticists about individual cases. Their 
aims and their tendency will be to prove miti- 
gation of criminal responsibility as a defense, to 
rebutt contention of premeditation or police afore- 
thought. A re-education process of the law and 
court is expected, with more and better knowledge 
about genetics like the long, not yet successful, 
education the law has with psychiatric terminol- 
ogy and theory. 

Another problem is that if chromosomal de- 
viation is accepted as a reason for diminished 
responsibility, then it is possible to assert that 
other factors over which the individual has no 
control must be similarly considered as affecting 
diminishing responsibility. The individual with 
an extra Y chromosome did not choose to have 
it, nor did the ordinary criminal choose to be 
brought up in a detrimental environment. 

And finally, on a more general level—if we 
accept the biological theory, chromosomal or 
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LINK between the XYY syndrome—an inborn, male chromosome abnor- 
mality—and criminal behavior is not clearly demonstrated at the 


otherwise—we have to ignore not only criminal 
responsibility but also general human respon- 
sibility, ie., not only ‘‘achievements” in crime 
but also in other positive human endeavor. Thus, 
excellence in intellectual, social, and athletic 
abilities are no more deemed as a result of per- 
sonal achievement due to will, sweat, and effort 
but due to genetic endowment only. We are no 
more what we are because of what we make of 
ourselves, but because we are endowed with cer- 
tain inherited factors. 

Now, it can be argued that the concept of 
punishment as a means of revenge has not yet 
been eradicated from the theory of punishment, 
and for many judges it is frequently difficult to 
be more progressive than the population whom 
they serve. It may be that it is these very cases of 
chromosomal deviation, however, that will enable 
society to achieve a more progressive approach 
to the treatment of criminals since, if the courts 
will accept the argument of diminished respon- 
sibility on the basis of chromosomal deviation, 
this will open the door to use of this argument 
with regard to other types of criminals and other 
causes of diminishing responsibility. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that if we accept the 
fact that chromosomal deviation leads to crime, 
then we cannot consider the offender having this 
defect to be a deliberate criminal. He requires 
hospitalization for the protection of society, and 
not incarceration with the ordinary offender. This 
is as long as we have not found a way of correct- 
ing or overcoming this defect. The great danger 
in this fatalistic approach of biological deter- 
minism is that the public will start to see the 
criminal as someone who cannot be reformed, but 
rather is to be eliminated or subjected to some 
type of eugenic measure. This must be prevented 
at any cost. 


present time, according to the findings of a conference in June 1969 
sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health Center for Studies 
of Crime and Delinquency. A group of experts from the fields of genetics, 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and law discussed research, ethical, and 
social policy issues related to the XYY syndrome. A consensus was reached 
that, at the present time, no definite conclusions can be drawn about the 
relationship between the presence of the XYY chromosome and deviant, 


criminal, and violent behavior.—FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1969. 
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Commonwealth cautioned an audience of 
correctional personnel that the State’s move 
toward community-based correctional programs 
could be set back by lack of public understanding. 

That correctional systems of other states are 
likely facing a similar problem is indicated by a 
1967 survey by Louis Harris and Associates of 
1,000 adults and 200 teenagers. In summarizing 
the survey the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training said: “It is clear... that 
the American public does not know as much about 
corrections as it should. Public attitudes toward 
corrections are being formed within a factual 
vacuum.” 

A survey conducted for the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency found that state correctional officials 
listed as one of their seven major concerns, “the 
need for better public understanding of the correc- 
tional task.” And the Commission itself noted 
that community awareness of activities and goals 
of the legal system is necessary before needed 
changes in correctional practices can gain public 
support. 

In an effort to determine the role news media 
and correctional officials themselves’ play in 
furthering community awareness of correctional 
practices, problems, and needs in Pennsylvania, I 
interviewed editorial employees of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Philadelphia Bulletin, Pittsburg 
Press, Pittsburg Post-Gazette, and Harrisburg 
Patriot; representatives of the two major wire 
services, Associated Press and United Press In- 
ternational; the public information officer of the 
state’s attorney general’s office; and correctional 
personnel. Editorial personnel interviewed ranged 
from reporter to editor, and correctional personnel 
from institutional head to commissioner. 

While no two state correctional systems are the 
same and while newspaper practices vary from 
newspaper to newspaper, there is no reason to be- 
lieve the relationship of correctional and news 
media representatives in Pennsylvania deviates 
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widely from such relationships in other parts of 
the country. 


Observation of Newsmen 


Perhaps the most startling finding of the study 
was the little thought given by the editors to the 
correctional field as an area worth reporting. 
None of the newsmen interviewed was hostile to 
reporting of correctional practices. They were 
simply indifferent. As one executive editor put it: 
“Perhaps we should be doing more, but we’ve 
just never thought much about it.” 

An indication of this indifference is that not 
one of the newspapers nor either of the wire ser- 
vices studied regards correctional activities as a 
beat or even part of a beat. There is no systematic 
or sustained effort to report on correctional prac- 
tices in Pennsylvania by any of the media studied. 

Contacts between correctional personnel and 
news media representatives are rare in the opinion 
of those interviewed. “‘We contact them a hell of 
a lot more than they contact us—but that’s not 
much,” said a city editor. An executive editor 
noted: “It’s tough to establish lines of communi- 
cation with people in corrections. It seems they’re 
not interested in having you know what’s going 
on. They rarely contact us.” This particular exec- 
utive editor could recall his newspaper being con- 
tacted only once by correctional personnel in the 
past year. “And this,” he added, ‘‘was to ask our 
editorial support when it looked as if they might 
be cut out of the governor’s budget.” 

None of the newspapers or wire services studied 
employs a staffer with a particular competence to 
report on and analyze news of correctional prac- 
tices. An editor noted his newspaper has a “‘dozen 
or more special writers” who are especially quali- 
fied to report on particular areas, such as educa- 
tion, welfare, urban renewal, and science, but 
employs no one with a particular knowledge of 
corrections. A city editor observed that ‘‘an old 
time police reporter” is the closest thing his 
newspaper has to a corrections specialist. ‘“We 
used to have a man on the social welfare beat who 
had some interest in prisons and he did a little on 
them,” said an executive editor, “but now if 
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something happened it would be given to a gen- 
eral assignment reporter.” 

Like the public with whom they communicate, 
the editors themselves had little knowledge of the 
changing goals and approaches of correctional 
procedures. A city editor commented: “The gen- 
eral public has no conception whatsoever as to 
what goes on in prisons, and I have very little 
idea myself.” An executive editor understood 
corrections to mean the manner in which his news- 
paper makes corrections! 

For most of the newsmen interviewed, correc- 
tions news means a prison disturbance, such as 
a riot or an escape. “We don’t act until something 
happens,” an executive editor explained. Still 
another executive editor noted: “The only thing 
that might prompt us to contact prison people 
was if there was trouble or something like that.” 
A managing editor added: “We never call them 
unless something big happens.” 

Neither the Associated Press nor United Press 
International bureau heads in Harrisburg, the 
state capital where the Bureau of Correction is 
located, could recall a request from a client news- 
paper for a story on corrections unless a prison 
disturbance was involved. “The man in prison is 
forgotten unless he causes trouble,” said one 
bureau head. 

“Enterprise reporting,” a term used by capitol 
newsmen to describe indepth reporting of signi- 
ficant public affairs issues as distinguished from 
the day-to-day reporting of “hard” news events, 
is rarely exercised in the corrections area. “There 
is time between sessions of the legislature to look 
for ‘enterprise’ copy,” said a reporter, “but no- 
body seems to think about corrections.” 

All of the newsmen interviewed expressed will- 
ingness to reconsider the traditional definitions 
of corrections news—prison breaks, prison fights, 
prison sex scandals—and a desire to learn more 
about the goals and programs of the correctional 
system. However, most doubted the willingness of 
correctional officials to cooperate. Of the 11 edi- 
torial personnel interviewed, eight thought news 
of corrections difficult to obtain. The editor of 
one newspaper asserted: “The people who run 
the prisons are willing to invite us over for tea 
and crumpets, to view awarding of diplomas, 
holiday programs and things like that. But they’re 
very reticent to tell what’s going on unless it’s 
good.” 


A reporter who occasionally reported on correc- 
tional procedures and problems said he has experi- 
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enced difficulty in getting information from 
corrections officials. He said: “When a warden 
gets a call from a newsman he feels the reporter 
can’t help him, but can hurt him.” Another re- 
porter believes that corrections personnel are 
reluctant to give out information “because their 
job is security.” He summed up their attitude: 
“‘We’ll do our job as we see it, and we’re not too 
concerned with the newspapers or the public.” 
An editor said it would be a waste of time putting 
a man on a corrections beat. “It’s too difficult to 
get that kind of news,” he said. “Those people 
run a closed operation.” 


Observations of Correctional Pesonnel 


The correctional personnel interviewed agree 
that newsmen’s past experiences probably give 
them good reason to doubt the willingness of 
people working in corrections to publicize their 
work. 

A veteran of over 30 years in correctional work 
commented: “When I came into this work the 
basic feeling was to keep the public out. There is 
a tradition of many, many years of correctional 
people not leveling with the public. If there was 
trouble in institutions, correctional people tried 
to keep it quiet. The philosophy has been: ‘publi- 
city can only hurt you.’ ” 

Another correctional official recalled a warden 
of a correctional institution who thought he had 
good public relations because he had persuaded 
the local newspaper to put stories of walkaways 
at bottom of page six or further inside. 

While all correctional officials interviewed 
agreed that people in their work have had a his- 
tory of not cooperating with the news media, they 
also agree that times have changed. 

“We realize today that it’s foolish to try to 
keep trouble in our institutions secret,’ said 
one official. “Rather than let it leak out, we’ll 
contact newsmen and give them the details.” 

This same official continued: “We know today 
that the whole future of corrections is community- 
based programs; there’s no question about it. But 
we also know that if the community doesn’t under- 
stand these programs, we can’t succeed in them. 
This is why we have to have the media understand 
what we are trying to do and cooperate with 
them.” 

Despite a professed willingness to cooperate 
with the news media, the correctional personnel 
interviewed regarded their scant knowledge of 
how newsmen operate and what they regard as 
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communication with mass media representatives. 
“Almost without exception people in the correc- 
tional field don’t understand the news media,” 
said a correctional official. “We don’t know how 
they work; what their problems are; or what they 
want.” He noted there is no one in Pennsylvania’s 
Bureau of Correction with public information 
responsibilities. Nor has anyone in the Bureau 
had training in disseminating information to the 
public. 

Most information that the Bureau wishes to 
make public about its activities is disseminated 
through a public information specialist in the 
Commonwealth’s Office of the Attorney General. 
A general assignment newspaper reporter for 7 
years, the public information specialist has no 
special knowledge about corrections. He sees his 
function as answering newsmen’s queries, ‘‘nearly 
all of which concern particular events,” and writ- 
ing releases on such things as promotions and 
personnel changes when informed of them by the 
Bureau of Correction. He occasionally will write 
a story on a speech by the Attorney General deal- 
ing with correctional procedures and problems. 

A Bureau of Correction official observed that 
the public information specialist “cooperates when 
we ask him for help, but he doesn’t look for work 
in the correctional field.” 

The Commissioner of the Bureau of Correction 
noted that the Bureau has been seeking, unsuc- 
cessfully, its own public information specialist 
for the past 15 years. “We could use a full-time 
person,” he said. “There’s no question about it.” 

Another obstacle to improving communication 
between correctional people and media repre- 
sentatives is doubt among those working in the 
correctional field as to the newsmen’s interest in 
reporting some of the more significant develop- 
ments in corrections. “We’re ready to cooperate, 
but most reporters seem to be interested only in 
bad news,” said a corrections official. 

He continued: “Something has to happen before 
they’re interested in our work. The only time they 
contact us is when they think there is trouble. 
They want news of conflict and violence. If some- 
body’s electrocuted, that’s news; but if somebody’s 
rehabilitated, that’s not news.” 


Another official added: “We get calls from 
newsmen mostly about problems. We rarely hear 
from them unless they get wind of trouble in an 
institution and want more information.” A super- 


news as a major obstacle to establishing lines of 


intendent of one of the State’s correctional insti- 
tutions could not recall a single article in 
Pennsylvania newspapers in the past 5 years 
“that adequately deals with what’s taking place 
in correctional practices in this state.” 

While editors and reporters interviewed largely 
supported the assertion by correctional people 
that for most newsmen the best news in correc- 
tions is bad news, the correctional people inter- 
viewed appeared somewhat naive in their concepts 
of news. One complained of the lack of interest of 
reporters in Christmas murals that some inmates 
had drawn. Another noted the difficulty in getting 


news coverage of the awarding of high school 
certificates. 


Some Suggestions 


Despite the skepticism and wariness that often 
exist in the relationships of newsmen and correc- 
tional personnel in Pennsylvania, there are signs 
that both sides are ready to begin the job of in- 
forming the public in a meaningful manner of 
the goals, problems, and progress of the State’s 
correctional system. It is interesting that repre- 
sentatives of both the news media and correc- 
tions compared their positions vis-a-vis each 
other with mental health activities of some years 
ago. 

A newsman said: “For a long time we didn’t 
bother to find out what was really going on in 
mental health. We simply neglected the whole 
field unless there was abuse of patients or cor- 
ruption or something like that in an institution. 
We do a better job now of reporting on mental 
health and maybe we should begin doing the same 
thing in prisons.” 

A correctional official commented: “We’re in 
corrections today where mental health was many 
years ago. The public used to think there was no 
alternative to putting mentally disturbed people 
behind walls until they died. Largely because of 
newspapers and magazines they know better now, 
and they have to understand too that there are 
other kinds of treatment for offenders than just 
putting them behind walls.” 

Nearly all of the editorial personnel interviewed 
expressed an interest in reporting on correctional 
activities on a sustained basis and in some 
depth. And without exception correctional per- 
sonnel agreed that such reporting is needed if 
new programs are to gain community acceptance. 
Those in the correctional field also expressed a 
willingness to cooperate with newsmen in helping 
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them understand and report on developments in 
the correctional field. 

Assuming that both groups mean what they 
say, how can they best be brought together so 
that they might get about the business of in- 
forming the public of correctional procedures and 
correctional problems and needs? 

Given the pressures of deadlines and staff 
shortages which plague most newspapers, an 
admitted lack of knowledge of correctional prac- 
tices on the part of editorial personnel, and quite 
limited contacts with correctional personnel, it 
is unrealistic to expect the initiative to be taken 
by the mass media in establishing better lines of 
communication with correctional personnel. This 
does not mean that mass media representatives 
have no responsibility to educate themselves about 
the correctional field nor can they continue to 
justify the neglect of corrections as at least a 
part of a regular news beat. Initially, however, 
correctional personnel must agressively seek out 
newsmen with their stories and be prepared to 
tell them in such a way that newsmen find them 
of interest and significance. This means something 
more than asking that a television cameraman be 
present at an awards ceremony or sending out a 
list of personnel changes. It means seeking out 
newsmen and assessing for them critically and 
realistically existing correctional practices, prob- 
lems, and needs. It means contacting newsmen 
and taking the time fo explain in detail the risks 
and goals of new programs. And, perhaps most 
importantly for the newsmen, it means under- 
standing what newsmen regard as news and work- 
ing to secure for them within limits set by law 
and professional ethics the human interest ex- 
amples that are often needed to make correctional 
concepts comprehensible to readers. 


To achieve this corrections needs a person skil- 
led in communicating information to the public 
through the mass media which also has a primary 
interest in corrections. Pennsylvania’s correc- 
tional system, and others of comparable size, 
should have a full-time public information 
specialist. 

Newsmen interviewed supported this need with 
such comments as: “If we knew where to go we 
would probably do more (on corrections) ,” and “I 
would be delighted if I was contacted (by correc- 
tional personnel) and offered a story. I would 
make every effort to follow up, even given the 
pressure on me to cover my regular beat.” 

For their part, editors need to recognize the 
correctional field as an area deserving of more 
serious and comprehensive coverage than they 
have given it in the past. They need also to recog- 
nize corrections as a special field requiring special 
knowledge for adequate coverage. Editors have in 
the past decade begun to regard such fields as 
education, medicine, and urban planning as re- 
quiring a greater understanding than can be 
brought to them by a general assignment reporter. 
Corrections should be similarly regarded. Editors 
should encourage reporters with an interest in 
the legal system and the correctional field to in- 
crease their knowledge in this area through 
courses of study particularly tailored for news- 
men by various universities. At least one such 
program is structured around the social sciences. 

Finally, representatives of the news media and 
corrections should meet in periodic sessions to 
discuss one another’s problems as they relate to 
each other. In urging such sessions one correc- 
tional official said: ‘‘We do it with judges and it 
has worked out beautifully.” 


BELIEVE that all of you, in your various [correctional] services, must 

do more to build up a good relationship with the mass news media. I 
know that this is not simple, that what the reporter sees must pass 
through the blue-pencil level, but I also believe that poor relationships 
are usually the result of poor effort. In your fields of probation and parole 
it is paramount that you enjoy good “press relations.” Otherwise, your 
successes will continue to be secrets and your failures to be publicized. 
The mass news media will not be constructively interested in you unless you 
show real interest and real cooperation with them. They are your communi- 
cation channels with the citizenry. Don’t fight them, join them! 


—George Putnam, TV News Reporter 
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Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 


HE 91st Congress continues to focus on bills relating to 
criminal law and procedure. In addition to matters 
previously reported on, the following are significant: 


FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT AMENDMENT 


S. 3564, introduced by Senator Hruska, and H.R. 16353, 
introduced by Representative McCulloch, would amend the 
Youth Corrections Act (18 U.S.C. 5005 et seq.) to permit 
designated examiners of the Youth Corrections Division 
(in addition to members of the Division), to interview 
youth offenders, review reports, and make the recom- 
mendations which division members alone now make 
pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 5014. Where a youth offender is 
returned to custody before unconditional discharge, a 
designated examiner would be given the same authority as 
a member, on appearance before him, to consider re- 
a of the order of conditional release under 18 U.S.C. 


TRIAL OF PERSONS WITH THE ARMED FORCES 


Senator Ervin has introduced two bills seeking to 
provide for the trial of persons not subject to court 
martial for offenses committed in connection with military 
service. 

S. 3188 provides for federal court trial of a person who, 
having committed a crime punishable by confinement for 
5 years or more while in a status subject to court martial, 
is discharged. This takes care of the situation of a 
serviceman offender who is discharged before a crime 
committed while in military service is detected. 

S. 3189 provides for federal court trial of any citizen, 
national, or other person owing allegiance to the United 
States “while serving with, employed by, or accompanying 
the armed services outside the United States,’”’ who com- 
mits offenses proscribed by various articles of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. This would presumably apply 
to civilian employees, wives, and dependents accompanying 
the services overseas, as well as servicemen. 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT TO AvoID SUPPORT ORDERS 


A bill, H.R. 7972, introduced by Representative Davis 
of Wisconsin, would make it a federal crime to move or 
travel in interstate or foreign commerce to avoid com- 
pliance with a support order (i.e., an order of a state 
court having jurisdiction over an individual directing 
such individual to make payments periodically to or for 
the support of a spouse, former spouse, or child, whether 
legitimate, illegitimate, or adopted). The maximum penalty 
would be one year and/or a $1,000 fine. Failure to comply 
with a support order after interstate travel would be 
deemed prima facie evidence of intent to avoid compliance 
with such support order. 


AMNESTY FOR CERTAIN FIRST OFFENDERS 


A bill, H.R. 15167, has again been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Farbstein to empower the court to grant amnesty 
to a first offender (except a “dangerous offender” as 
defined in the bill) on his petition, provided he commits 
no further offense during his probation period. Such 
petition would be subject to a hearing before the court 
with due notice given the U.S. Attorney unless the court 
waives the hearing requirement. 

If amnesty is granted, it has the effect of annulling 
the judgment of conviction or adjudication and fully 
exonerating the amnestied person. Apparently he would 
have a right to deny the fact of his arrest, apprehension, 
detention, indictment, or other accusation, arraignment, 
trial, and all other aspects of his conviction or adjudi- 
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cation whenever asked by any private person or agency 
or public authority, with full impunity. He would also 
be credited as a witness, given his rights to vote, serve 
on a jury, or in public office, and to be granted licenses 
by any federal or state authority. 

On issuance of an order of amnesty, all records, includ- 
ing fingerprints, photographs, and physical descriptions 
pertaining to his case, would be sealed “against any 
disclosure or inspection whatsoever.” However, such rec- 
ords would still be available to law enforcement officers 
“for authorized inspection when actually engaged in 
investigating a crime.’ A further provision states that 
an amnestied first offender “shall automatically forfeit 
his status as such” upon conviction of any crime or offense 


involving moral turpitude, and his disabilities would be 
reinstated. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE AcT AMENDMENTS 


A bill, S. 1461, proposing various amendments to the 
Criminal Justice Act and introduced by Senator Hruska, 
was passed by the Senate on April 30, 1970. It will now 
be taken up by the House. 

Key features of the amendments are as follows: 

1. Representation under district court plans may be 
by attorneys furnished by a bar association or legal aid 
agency, or by a federal public defender organization or 
community defender organization otherwise provided for 
in the bill (in addition to private attorneys). 

2. The Act would be extended to permit appointment 
and compensation of attorneys at the arrest stage to 
meet the Miranda decision problem. It also would extend 
the coverage of the Act to apply to juvenile proceedings, 
proceedings under Title III of the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act (18 U.S.C. 4253), and revocation of 
probation proceedings. 

3. The hourly rate for attorneys appointed under the 
Act could be set at not exceeding $30 per hour plus re- 
imbursement of expenses, with a total fee maximum per 
attorney of $1,000 in a felony case and $400 in a misde- 
meanor case. For representation in an appellate court 
the fee would be up to $1,000 for any representation by an 
attorney. Representation in a posttrial matter would not 
exceed $250 per attorney. Fees would be paid to the agency 
or community defender organization where appropriate. 

4, The current ceiling of $300 for investigative, expert, 
or other services will be subject to waiver in unusual 
cases if approved by the chief judge. 

5. Discretionary appointments of counsel may be al- 
lowed a person subject to revocation of parole, a material 
witness, or one petitioning for habeas corpus, or for re- 
lief under Section 2255 of Title 28, or under Section 4245 
of Title 18, U.S. Code. 

6. Most important, the bill provides that in a district 
or part of a district where at least 200 persons require 
appointments of counsel per annum, a defender organi- 
zation may be established, except that two adjacent dis- 
tricts or parts of districts may be aggregated to establish 
such eligibility. Such defender organizations shall be of 
two kinds. 

First, the bill provides for a “Federal Public Defender 
Organization” consisting of one or more full-time salaried 
attorneys, supervised by a “Federal Public Defender” 
appointed by the judicial council of the circuit for a 
4-year term. His compensation would be fixed by the 
circuit judicial council at a rate not exceeding that of 
the U. S. attorney. 

Second, the bill also provides for a “Community De- 
fender Organization,” a nonprofit defense counsel service 
furnished by any group authorized by the plan to provide 
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representation. Upon application, an organization may, 
to the extent approved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, receive an initial grant of expenses neces- 
sary to establish the organization, and in lieu of fees, 
receive periodic sustaining grants to provide representa- 
tion under the Act. 


AMENDMENT TO THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1968 


H.R. 1715, introduced by Representative Charles H. 
Wilson, would amend the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act to provide large federal grants for the major 
activities including: 

1. Public protection, including police departments, crimi- 
nal courts, and criminal justice agencies. 

2. The recruiting and training of police, criminal justice 
and corrections personnel (including probation and parole 
supervisors, and vocational rehabilitation, medical, psy- 
chiatric counseling, and educational personnel for prisons 
and correctional institutions). 

3. Public education relating to crime prevention and 
rehabilitation of criminal offenders. 


PROTECTION OF U.S. PROBATION OFFICERS 


H.R. 17081, introduced by Representative Celler, would 
add probation officers to the list of officers protected by 


Letters to 


Comments on Film Depicting Prison Life 


Note: The following letter was sent by the writer to 
the National Broadcasting Company commenting on its 
film on inmate life at a penitentiary as reflected on 
NBC’s “First Tuesday” program. 


GENTLEMEN: 


The film segment of “First Tuesday’? for April 7, 
depicting inmate life at the Missouri State Penitentiary, 
accurately pinpointed the major reason for the failure of 
our prisons to reform. Even prior to his reception at the 
institution, the inmate is compelled to conform to the code 
of the offender for status, for more than minimal creature 
comforts—even survival. Criminal attitudes and _ skills 
are learned behavior, and these are re-enforced many 
times each day by the pressures and examples of prison 
life. Thus, penal commitment more often corrupts than 
corrects. Here we find a basic reason for the recidivism 
which emphasizes the failures of our efforts at correction. 

Warden Swenson quite properly points out that Virgil 
Jackson’s film sequence depicts only the negatives of 
prison life, and that there are, indeed, positive aspects 
of penal treatment. Perhaps future programs should 
focus upon prison efforts to prepare the inmate for release 
to the community, e.g., counseling, vocational training, 
educational opportunities, work release, etc. Nevertheless, 
Warden Swenson is to be highly commended for his 
courage in permitting the film to be released without 
prior censorship, and without reprisals against the in- 
mates shown violating the rules. Were other prison ad- 
ministrators to follow his example, perhaps in time 
society will be brought to the realization that our prisons 
must be radically restructured if they are to do the job 
for which they are intended, and that every effort should 


federal statutes relating to assaulting, resisting, etc., an 
officer (18 U.S.C. 111), and murdering an officer (18 
U.S.C. 1114). 


GRANTS To ASSIST STATE AND LOCAL 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEMS 


Two bills would grant large sums to assist state and 
local criminal justice systems in the rehabilitation of adult 
and youth criminal offenders. 

H.R. 16671, introduced by Representative Nedzi is a 
shorter bill providing for such grants to assist state and 
local correctional systems on application of a state or other 
governmental unit, and empowers the Attorney General 
to make such grants “for the purpose of assisting in the 
development or improvement of detention, correctional and 
rehabilitational facilities including staff, for juvenile and 
adult criminal offenders.” 

H.R. 16805, introduced by Representative Scheuer and 
26 others, would be mainly geared to assisting an edu- 
cational Sag he to provide for training of members of 
the Teacher Corps to meet the special educational needs 
of juvenile delinquents, youth offenders, and adult criminal 
offenders as well as “predelinquent juveniles.” The bill 
would also empower the Commissioner of Education to 
make state and local grants for research and demonstra- 
tion projects in the corrections education services. 


the Editor 


be made to rehabilitate the offender in the community, 
utilizing penal commitment only when community-based 
programs have failed, and when the protection of the 
community clearly indicates that incarceration is the only 
alternative. 

Virgil Jackson’s film was the most honest, penetrating, 
and informative portrayal of prison life that has come 
to my attention during more than 30 years of work in 
the field of corrections. I know of nothing with which to 
compare it. I sincerely hope that the film will be repeated 
and that copies of it will be made available to civic 
organizations and correctional authorities. We are all 
indebted to NBC, Sander Vanocur, Warden Swenson, 
and Virgil Jackson for this most timely commentary on 
our Nation’s most urgent domestic problem, and I shall 
hopefully look for more such material on “First Tuesday.” 

April 9, 1970 RICHARD H. JOHNSON 

Chief Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court, Kansas City, Mo. 


An Appreciation 
To THE EDITOR: 


The research on which the article “Relationship of the 
Probation Officer and Defense Attorney After Gault” 
(FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1970) was made possible, in 
part, by a grant from the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice. I should like to express 
my appreciation for this support. That grant, of course, 
does not necessarily indicate the concurrence of the Insti- 
tute in the statements made or the conclusions drawn in 
the article. 


May 5, 1970 CHARLES E. CAYTON 


University of Kansas 


No man can dream character into himself—he must 
hammer and forge himself into a man—John Wanamaker 
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THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Mark S. RICHMOND 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


“The Mentally Ill Offender—The Question of Danger- 
ousness,” by Melvin S. Heller (Spring-Summer 1969). 
Management of the dangerous, mentally ill offender re- 
quires swift recognition and diagnosis of those conditions 
and states of mind which carry a high risk of impending 
destructive behavior. Dr. Heller discusses a number of 
factors around which an accurate prediction of violent 
behavior can be made. 


“The Retarded Offender,” by Jonas Robitscher (Spring- 
Summer 1969). Mental retardation has both criminal and 
civil law ramifications. While retardation in itself is not 
an excuse from criminal responsibility, its degree is an 
important consideration in determining responsibility of a 
retarded defendant. Mr. Robitscher, a doctor of law and of 
medicine, examines some of the difficult issues involved in 
diagnosis and in the effects of decisions that are made. 

“Disposition of the Mentally Ill Offender,” by Edward 
B. Guy, Melvin S. Heller, and Samuel Polshy (Spring- 
Summer 1969). This team of psychiatrists and a lawyer 
has two concerns: (a) There are serious defects in legal 
and psychiatric understanding of mental illness and its 
influence on criminal behavior and (b) present knowledge 
is often not utilized effectively in the disposition and 
treatment of mentally ill offenders. The authors outline 
basic requirements of a meaningful system that would 
produce better integration of diagnostic and treatment 
services into legal processes. 

“Problems of the Mentally Ill Offender in a Correctional 
Institution,” by Joseph F. Mazurkiewica (Spring-Summer 
1969). An experienced institution administrator describes 
the all-too-familiar circle of transfers of mentally ill 
prisoners to and from prison and mental hospital. A range 
of problems is examined from the viewpoint of the 
prison administrator and from their effects on prisoner 
patients. 

“Rationale for a Proposed Rule of Court Concerning 
Competency Examinations,” by Samuel Polsky and Melvin 
S. Heller (Spring-Summer 1969). A trial court cannot 
knowingly permit an incompetent person to stand trial, 
but a competency examination is a hybrid proceeding. It 
is investigatory in nature, but it occurs during the ac- 
cusatory stage of criminal law enforcement. Existing 
standards for safeguarding the rights of the accused tend 
to become self-contradictory when applied to psychiatric 
examinations. The coauthors discuss a number of major 
problems and propose a rule of court. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Art in Correctional Institutions,’ by Harry H. Wood- 
ward, Jr., and W. Clement Stone (Winter 1970). Mr. Wood- 
ward is_ director of the correctional programs, 
Achievement Motivation Systems, Stone-Brandel Center. 
Mr. Stone is president-director of several business enter- 
prises, author, and president and co-founder of the W. 
Clement and Jessie V. Stone Foundation. 

This is largely an information piece which recounts 
the experiences of several institutions in the field of 


inmate creative art—for both pleasure and profit. In 
addition to the displays and sales conducted by the insti- 
tutions themselves, there are several combined art shows 
and contests which promote the work of inmate artists. 

In addition to summarizing some observations of the 
program as it exists today, the article suggests guidelines 
for the benefit of institutions which may have an interest 
in inaugurating their own art programs. 


“Discipline: Educate or Adjudicate,” by Stephen S. Udvari 
(Winter 1970). Mr. Udvari is associate project director 
for content, implementation, and evaluation at the Center 
for Extension, University of Wisconsin. 

The author decries the modern concept of the term 
“discipline,” the concept which equates discipline with 
punishment. He gives a semantic history of the term and 
explains that just as “beauty is in the eyes of the be- 
holder” the real meaning of discipline rests in the under- 
standing of the recipient of the disciplinary act. 

The rigid authoritarianism which generally prevails in 
the institutional setting does not provide for the learning 
process which should accompany discipline. 

Mr. Udvari concludes by suggesting several rules, or 
guidelines, which should be followed if the implementation 
of a true program of discipline is to be effective. Under- 
lying the rules, he writes, “Avoid setting an absolute 
limit that prevents people from functioning naturally and 
comfortably. If you establish a rule that limits activity, 
make certain that you have provided alternative avenues 
where such activity can be performed, providing the 
activity does not threaten the health, safety and welfare 
of the individual.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 
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“The Dilemma of Correctional Research,” by Gordon P. 
Waldo, Ph.D. (November-December 1969). The author is on 
the faculty of Florida State University and the director 
of the Southeastern Correctional and Criminological Re- 
search Center there. He points out that in one recent 
survey among the administrators and staff members of 
all adult correctional institutions in the Nation that 96 
percent felt research is of great importance in the field 
of corrections. Yet in another survey where the question 
was asked, “What improvements would you like to see 
in corrections?,’’ only 6 percent mentioned the importance 
of research. Only a small portion of correctional workers 
are in research positions. 

Since there have been so many new programs instituted 
and so many old ones improved in corrections, some at- 
tempt should be made to evaluate them. The author 
reaches the conclusions that: (1) To make progress new 
ideas must be tried; (2) virtually all programs in exist- 
ence are experimental since they have not been tested; 
and (8) if no effort is made to determine the effectiveness 
of programs then correctional workers are negligent. 

“Self-Help Groups: Rehabilitation or Recreation,” by 
Alex Wilson (November-December 1969). The author is 
the associate warden in charge of treatment at the Colo- 
rado State Penitentiary where there are many self-help 
programs. He quotes from and cites the views of many 
persons who have written on the subject and gives his 
own views and observations resulting from his own ex- 
periences. He points out that for groups to succeed they 
must have goals and must appeal to inmate interest; they 
must have capable and interested leaders; and must have 
genuine, interested sponsorship. It would be well to offer 
opportunities for competition and rivalry; to rotate and 
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evaluate leadership; and it would be well for the groups 
to stimulate carryover interests in the men following 
release to the community. Then there may be some evi- 
dence of rehabilitation and a demonstration that the 
group did more than give the inmate an opportunity to 
avoid being a disciplinary problem in the institution. 

“A New Look at Custody,” by Frank Wilkerson (Novem- 
ber-December 1969). The author is a former correctional 
officer and is presently program manager for the Michigan 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 
After pointing out that the great majority of employees 
of a correctional institution are the correctional officers 
who handle the inmates from day to day and spend more 
time with them than anyone else, he makes the point 
that they are in a position to hinder or help a treatment 
program. So for them to be more effective they should be 
aware of the programs and their objectives; they should 
be given a part to play in them: be given professional 
status and do more than just perform duties to maintain 
custody and control. The image of the correctional officer 
needs to be improved and he should be given an important 
part to play. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 
Child Welfare 


(France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The issue of Sauvegarde de l’Enfance for April, May, 
and June 1969 contains the complete proceedings of the 
Second Congress of the French Association for the Wel- 
fare of Children and Adolescents in November 1968. This 
conference was very much under the shadow of student 
unrest in France and many other countries, including 
the United States. There are repeated references, e.g., to 
Berkeley, California. The congress of the French organi- 
zation had to be postponed and to be transferred from a 
particularly disturbed location in the northwest of France 
to the apparently more peaceful climate of Nice in the 
Riviera. 

The topic of the conference was school education of 
children of normal intelligence with adjustment difficulties. 
The proceedings offer a wealth of information on almost 
200 pages—extensive talks given by authorities in the 
fields of education, sociology, psychology, medicine, etc., 
reports by representatives of public and private agencies, 
workshop summaries, and general discussions following 
the presentation of more important analyses. It is im- 
possible to do justice to this entire material within the 
framework of this review. 

A report given by a representative of the French 
Ministry of Justice should be of particular interest to the 
readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

M. Jean Ledoux, head of the Office of Supervised Edu- 
cation in the Ministry of Justice, talked about “Ways and 
Means and Objectives of the Ministry of Justice.” The 
historical development sketched by M. Ledoux finally led 
to the present setup. The Ministry of Justice is now 
responsible for delinquent children and children in danger. 
Delinquent children are dealt with under penal law, 
children in danger come under the protection of a civil 
court. 

Statistics indicate that between 1946 and 1954 juve- 
nile delinquency was steadily decreasing in France, from 
28,931 cases in 1946 to 13,504 cases in 1954. Since that 
time, however, there has been a constant increase in 
juvenile delinquency. In 1967, the last year for which 
figures are given, there were 44,814 cases. In addition, 
the introduction of the category of children in danger 
has led to a considerable increase of court cases of this 
type, from 20,626 in 1960 to 55,678 in 1967. As far as 
delinquents are concerned, the author emphasizes that 
delinquency increased less than the total number of 
children in the age groups involved, 13 to 18 years. From 
1962 to 1963, for instance, the general population of those 
children grew by 4.18 percent while the increase in de- 


linquents during the same period was only 2.65 percent. 
It is also noteworthy that only 10 percent of the de- 
linquent children were girls while slightly more than 
half of the children in danger were of the female sex. 

Since the conference was devoted to a discussion of 
children of normal intelligence with adjustment difficulties 
it is important to know that the majority of children dealt 
with by the French Ministry of Justice seem to score 
within the average range of intelligence. A study of 389 
cases of institutionalized children showed that 266 or 64.4 
percent, obtained a full scale IQ of over 90 on a Wechsler- 
Bellevue intelligence test. Fifty, or 12.2 percent, tested 
between 85 and 90 while less than 20 percent (73) were 
found to have full IQ’s of under 85. 

The Office of Supervised Education disposes of a rather 
wide range of services for delinquent children and children 
in danger: institutions, observation centers, foyers, which 
are similar to halfway houses, and equivalents of pro- 
bation. The emphasis is on reeducation, and the tendency 
seems to be not to separate children from their families 
if at all possible. Supervised education in an open en- 
vironment appears to be the favored measure in dealing 
with delinquent and endangered children. 

Efforts are made to cooperate as closely as possible 
with the school authorities. In certain institutions, these 
authorities are in charge of the educational program; in 
others, the children attend schools in the community. 

It is noteworthy that private institutions and agencies 
are very active participants in treating juvenile de- 
linquents and children in danger. The numbers given are 
——— 5,000 delinquent and 10,000 endangered 
children. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Marijuana, Morality, and the Law,” by Stuart L. Hills 
(January 1970). The author, who is associate professor of 
sociology at Muskingum College, reviews the severe penal- 
ties provided for in the cases of violation of marihuana 
laws. The Boggs Act introduced mandatory minimum sen- 
tences while prohibiting a granting of probation. Under 
the Narcotic Control Act one can receive from 2 to 10 
years’ imprisonment for the first offense of merely pos- 
sessing marihuana. In Georgia a second offense of selling 
marihuana to a minor carries the death penalty. 

Yet those who use marihuana point to the fact that 
it does not result in physiological dependence and does 
not generate tolerance (need for increased dosage). There 
are no withdrawal symptoms when use is ceased and 
there is no apparent permanent organic deterioration. 

An assessment of this harshly punitive legal policy 
must include awareness that it may engender disrespect 
for the law. Also, citizens may refuse to believe what 
their government says about the dangers of certain drugs 
because of distortions and myths circulated by some public 
officials. Further, the suppression of certain drugs could 
lead to the existence of a black market and the entrance 
of organized syndicate criminals. 

The resolution of this problem must await more re- 
search by both social and physical scientists. From this 
research it is hoped there will result a more rational 
and humane public policy regarding the use of marihuana. 

“Slang Usage in the Addict Subculture,” by Paul F. 
Cromwell, Jr. (January 1970). The author, who is an in- 
structor in the Department of Sociology at San Antonio 
College, relates that drug addicts live apart in their own 
society with their own special mores, motivations, and 
meeting places. This fact is most clearly demonstrated by 
the jargon of the addict. This slang permits a communi- 
cation within that separate society unintelligible to 
those of the square society. Its use facilitates identifi- 
cation with fellow retreatists, 
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Many psychologists believe that addicts have an un- 
conscious wish to degrade themselves. This view is 
supported by the fact that their slang tends to be self- 
derisive. In their jargon they call themselves “hogs,” 
“muggleheads,” “hophead,” etc. The drug is termed 
“junk,” “horse,” “hay,” and “roach.” 

This article includes a glossary of some 118 terms, 
giving the slang word and its definition in crthodox 
phrasing. 

“Statement Before the U. S. Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency,” by Milton G. Rector 
(January 1970). Mr. Rector, director of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, told the subcommittee 
that it was common knowledge that dependent and ne- 
glected children should be diverted out of the justice 
system into child-welfare agencies. To effect this he 
urges that juvenile court judges should simply stop ac- 
cepting such juveniles for detention. This would cause 
overloads in the welfare agencies “but that is where the 
overload belongs.” 

A recent NCCD survey made clear that American cor- 
rectional philosophy is a philosophy of institutionalization. 
Over one-half of those juveniles in training schools have 
never been tried on probation. Eighty cents of every 
correctional dollar is spent on institutional services. This 
spirit must be reversed to a situation wherein an insti- 
tution is used only when an alternative to community- 
based services is clearly needed. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RoBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Why Children Are in Jail—And How To Keep Them 
Out,” by John J. Downey (Children, January-February 
1970). The main thesis of this article (the author of which 
has been the detention quarters consultant for the 
Children’s Bureau since 1961) is that of the approximately 
100,000 children under age 18 who are locked in jails 
“many children . . . do not need to be detained 
at all.’ 

The author points out that even in those states which 
prohibit jailing children below a specified age, the laws 
often are ignored. He cites the disproportionate number 
of jail admissions in those jurisdictions which do not 
require the police to check with the courts before putting 
a child in jail. It is maintained that very few of those 
held in jail could be considered dangerous—3.8 percent 
committed crimes against persons, and over 41 percent 
committed acts which would not have been violations of 
the law if committed by an adult. Moreover, 70 percent 
of them could have been kept out of jail if facilities were 
available to detain them for up to 48 hours. 

Based on the results of his studies, the author concludes 
that children can be kept out of jails by enforcing local 
laws already in existence, by establishing court policies 
for admitting children to detention facilities, by providing 
shelter care, and by establishing holdover arrangements 
for keeping children up to 48 hours: “Children can be 
kept out of jail where there is a will to keep them out.” 

“Privileged Communications, Confidentiality, and Pri- 
vacy,” by Saleem A. Shah (Professional Psychology, Vol. 
1, No. 1, 1969). In the first of a three-part article, the 
author (who is chief at the NIMH Center for the Studies 
of Crime and Delinquency) discusses a number of issues 
related to the concept of privileged communication as 
they particularly affect clinical psychologists. The article 
differentiates among the three concepts as follows: con- 
fidentiality—relates to professional ethics which protect 
the client from unauthorized disclosure by the profes- 
sional; privileged communication—refers to the legal right 
which exists by statute and which protects the client 
from having confidences exposed from the witness stand 
during legal proceedings; privacy—the freedom which an 
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individual has to decide for himself the extent to which 
he wishes to share his inner thoughts. 

Privileged communication, the author points out, be- 
longs to the client, not to the professional. In various 
jurisdictions in the United States this includes the fol- 
lowing relationships: attorney-client, husband-wife, phy- 
sician-patient, psychiatrist-patient, psychologist-client, 
priest-penitent (covering all clergymen), accountant- 
client, professional nurse-patient, and journalists and 
their news sources. 

The central issue involved in privileged communication 
concerns a conflict between society’s right to information 
necessary for civil and criminal legal proceedings and the 
individual’s right to protect himself in certain relation- 
oe which serve society’s interests in a broader spec- 
rum. 

The article discusses such topics as: circumstances in 
which privilege prevails, who may assert or waive privi- 
lege, extensions of privilege, privilege regarding the 
identity of the client, confidentiality in court-ordered 
mental examinations, exceptions to privilege, circum- 
stances in which privilege does not pertain, and the 
consequences of unauthorized disclosures. This reviewer 
is in full agreement with the author’s premise that many 
professionals are not fully aware of the legal implications 
involved in the matter of privileged communications— 
an area which this series of articles should do much to 
help clarify. 

“Enforced Psychotherapy,” by Frederick E. Whiskin 
CUnternational Journal eof Offender Therapy, Vol. 13, 
1969). The author of this article has been employed as 
a psychiatrist in the Massachusetts Court Clinic System 
for the past 8 years. He discusses the implications of 
nonvoluntary psychotherapy—when an individual is given 
probation as a sentence on condition that he be seen for 
psychotherapy. 

he very fact of having little choice in the matter— 
“There’s nuttin’ much I can do about it”’—often facili- 
tates the treatment process, according to the author. 
He points out that most offenders would never seek pro- 
fessional help on their own initiative since this presents 
a direct threat to their already much damaged sense of 
self-esteem. Once the therapeutic relationship has been 
established—albeit, impelled by the court’s order—it has 
been found that many individuals request that they be 
permitted to continue their sessions even after completing 
their probation period. 

In this enforced therapy situation, the author concludes, 
a critical ingredient for its success is the skill with which 
the probation officer plays his role in the interaction 
among client, therapist, and probation officer. 

“‘No-Therapy’: A Method of Helping Persons With 
Problems,” by Jack Zusman (Community Mental Health 
Journal, December, 1969). There are some people, the 
author contends, who respond best to help which is not 
called therapy but which is provided in some other way. 
“No-Therapy” is the name given to such nontherapy 
groups in this article written by an associate professor of 
psychiatry at the State University of New York at Buffalo. 

In no-therapy there is an interaction between a person 
who is recognized as having problems and those around 
him who wish to be of help, but the latter group take no 
responsibility for the outcome. No-therapists respond to 
others spontaneously; their training comes from life 
and their own code of ethics. The author characterizes 
no-therapy as a method of suppressing symptoms and 
encouraging conformity; it does not deal with the thoughts 
and feelings of an individual. This type of treatment, 
the article points out, is indicated where the major 
symptoms are a deviant style of life—e.g., alcoholism, 
drug addiction, juvenile delinquency, etc. 

While this article may appear to be something of a 
spoof, this reviewer is convinced that the author is serious 
about what he is describing. Further, much of what is 
discussed fits what is usually referred to as “treatment” 
in a correctional setting. However, it will probably be a 
far-off day when some brave correctional administrator 
announces that his treatment philosophy is “No-Therapy.” 
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“Psychological Paradigms of Dependence,” by J. D. Keehn 
(December 1969). The author, who is connected with the 
Toronto Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, discusses paradigms (models) in contemporary 
psychology that can be applied to the problem of the 
nature of drug dependence. 

The author’s general approach is to view the character- 
istics of dependence as psychological or behavioral 
phenomena, that is, he is not concerned with specific 
effects of certain drugs, such as alcohol. The question to 
which he addresses himself is whether drug dependence 
is behavior that is neither voluntary nor rational. He 
examines the general status of this kind of behavior in 
contemporary psychology and applies existing theoretical 
a to a specific experiment on alcohol consumption 

y rats. 

Extrapolating from his controlled experiments with 
animals, the author notes that a typical problem of 
diagnosing dependence in man is that we usually do not 
examine the circumstances under which unusual rates 
of drinking occur, and we assume that the condition would 
exist in any circumstances whatever. Mr. Keehn suggests 
this assumption may be wrong. Behavior may or may not 
be voluntary, depending on the paradigm one uses in his 
research. In the words of the author, “Research generates 
new ideas and modes of practice but it is itself practiced 
in the paradigm of prevailing conceptions.” 

“Social Class as a Determinant of the Type and Duration 
of Therapy Received by Alcoholics,” by Reginald G. Smart, 
Wolfgang Schmidt, and Marcia K. Moss (December 1969). 
The research reported here is part of a larger study 
conducted by the authors on social class and the treatment 
of alcoholism under the auspices of the Toronto Alcohol- 
ism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation. The au- 
thors present data which show that numerous factors 
extraneous to the diagnosis and prognosis of patients 
determine the choice of treatment offered them. In this 
case, they are concerned with the importance of one 
variable—social class—in determining treatment. 

In order to test this relationship a one-third random 
sample was drawn from all patients whose initial contact 
with the Toronto Addiction Research clinic occurred in 
the years 1958 to 1960. Sufficient information was avail- 
able from case records for 402 of these patients and they 
comprise the study group. 

On the basis of the social class scores the sample was 
divided into three class levels, Class I (upper class) to 
Class III (lower class). Statistical analysis revealed no 
differences between the classes for ethnicity, race, or sex. 
A class difference was found for age and this variable 
was controlled in the analysis. 

There is no evidence available from the data that would 
indicate that it is more difficult for a Class III person to 
be admitted to treatment than it is for persons in the 
other two classes. In addition, the results show that the 
three classes did not differ in the overall number of treat- 
ment contacts. However, a breakdown of contacts by the 
professions of the therapists showed that Class I patients 
are most often treated by psychiatrists and Class III 
patients by physicians. Since this pattern could not be 
explained by differences in diagnosis or age, the authors 
conclude that treatment tends to follow social class lines. 
Further, the evidence reveals that social class appears 
to be the best predictor of whether a patient will receive 
a psychoactive drug during treatment; these drugs are 
more often prescribed for Class I and II patients than for 
Class III. The authors conclude that social class is often 
a better predictor of type of therapy than is physical or 
psychiatric diagnosis. 

“Heroin Use in a Provincial Town—One Year Later,” by 
Jim Zacume, Martin Mitcheson, and Sarah Malone (De- 


cember 1969). The authors are all affiliated with the 
Addiction Research Unit, Institute of Psychiatry, London, 
England. This paper describes a longitudinal study of the 
nature and extent of heroin use in a small town located 
outside London. Because of the town’s small size and the 
stability of the population the authors were able to ob- 
serve patterns of heroin use in the total community. 

In 1967 the research team identified 37 heroin users 
living in or around the town. Followup data were available 
for 36 of these cases in 1968 and data were obtained on 
14 “new” heroin users identified in the period following 
the first survey. The authors state that there is no 
evidence that their original survey missed any regular 
users of heroin. 

In recent years the number of known narcotic users in 
Great Britain has grown from 442 in 1958 to 1,729 in 
1967, a rise of 291 percent. In response to this rise in 
numbers significant recent legislation was enacted taking 
all responsibility for prescription out of the hands of 
individual doctors. This same legislation established 26 
treatment centers (containment units) throughout the 
country which are the only legal source for supplies of 
heroin. The research reported here is in part an attempt 
to assess the impact of national and local policy changes 
on known addicts. 

Data are presented describing the demographic back- 
ground, employment status, and drug use patterns for 
both samples. On the basis of the available evidence the 
authors report that the town’s Containment Unit has 
had a considerable impact on the heroin use patterns of 
this group of addicts. Following the new policy, regular 
users are receiving a more consistent supply of heroin. 
Moreover, no significant increase in the amount of the 
drug on the illicit market has been noted. The Containment 
Unit exercises careful control in the prescription of heroin 
and the total supply has not been allowed to increase over 
time. The interaction patterns of the addicts have greatly 
changed since the new policy; friendship patterns have 
fragmented. It appears that much of the earlier interaction 
between the town’s addicts was centered on the need to 
organize and obtain drugs, which is no longer necessary. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
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Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Social and Intellectual Handicaps as Precursors of Early 
Delinquency,” by H. B. Gibson and D. J. West (January 
1970). Mr. Gibson, research psychologist, and Mr. West, 
university lecturer at Cambridge Institute of Criminology, 
made a study which compared a group of boys who were 
first convicted before reaching the age of 14, with another 
group of boys who were classmates when both groups 
were 8 years of age. On measures of verbal and nonverbal 
intelligence at that early age and on a social handicap 
scale, the boys who subsequently became young delinquents 
were found to be of substantially lower IQ and to have 
come predominantly from the most impoverished and 
socially deprived families. 

Another survey of boys from the same schools who 
were first convicted when they were somewhat older indi- 
cated that they did not share the intellectual inferiority 
of the early delinquents and that they did not suffer from 
the social handicaps in the same degree or frequency. 

One of the findings was the surprising concentration of 
early delinquency among poor families at the lowest end 
of the social scale. This finding has been supported by a 
wealth of information on the boys’ behavior, family styles, 
and parental inadequacies which formed part of the 
study. One possibility that the findings suggest regards 
the depressed intelligence of early delinquents. The authors 
indicate that perhaps adverse biological factors may here 
be involved. They do not discount, however, the social de- 
privation that these boys experienced under unusual 
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difficulties. The boys may also be relatively poorly moti- 
vated in the testing situation and they may appear duller, 
or less intelligent than they really are. 

The authors conclude that early delinquency would 
appear to be a useful point of attack for welfare and 
treatment services. They are hopeful that their study will 
predict that the small group of early delinquents so iden- 
tified are more serious and persistent troublemakers than 
other delinquents in the sample. 

“Research and Theory in Middle-Class Delinquency,” by 
Jerome G. Miller (January 1970). Dr. Miller, doctor of 
social work and associate professor of Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus, writes a lengthy article in which 
we are given a review of the major theories of delinquency 
as they relate to middle and upper class adolescence. A 
description of each of the theories is described, as well as 
pertinent comments relating to each. The author discusses 
the differential association theory, the social disorgani- 
zation theory, psychiatric theory, subcultural theories, 
and social control theories. Various well-known writers’ 
remarks and positions are examined as to their validity 
to the current studies of middle-class delinquency. The 
final section of the article deals with the research and 
theory concerned with middle-class delinquency. 

Dr. Miller states that the research and theory having 
to do directly with middle-class delinquency is compara- 
tively sparse. There are some studies and theoretical 
formulations which have gained acceptance in corrections 
and some of these are discussed in the article. 

Dr. Miller concludes his article by stating “that the 
major theories of delinquency have a limited, though for 
the most part untested, relevance to middle-class de- 
linquency. Research specifically concerned with middle- 
class delinquency has tended to have a narrow focus and 
the empirical data have been only marginally integrated 
into the major contemporary theoretical frameworks for 
understanding delinquency. There is, therefore, a need to 
relate the phenomenon of middle-class delinquency to 
such factors as specific career patterns and the more 
general processes of deviance.” 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Impulse, Aggression and Sexuality in the XYY Syn- 
drome,” by John Money, Ronald J. Gaskin, and Harry Hull 
(St. John’s Law Review, October 1969, Volume 44, No. 2). 
Dr. Money of Johns Hopkins University and Hospital was 
aided in the preparation of this article by two medical 
students. The purpose of their paper is to examine 
published literature relating to 31 XYY individuals and 
to add data from the case records of four XYY persons 
who had been seen in a research unit of the hospital. 

Some of the conclusions that they reach are that XYY 
men as a group probably are not particularly prone to 
alcoholic excess or drug addiction but again, as a group, 
are more predisposed or vulnerable to personality dis- 
order and/or mental deficiency than are XY individuals 
as a group. Moreover, one must not expect all XYY men 
to be criminals or potential criminals in order to allow 
that the extra Y chromosome may predispose an XYY 
individual to abnormal and possibly criminal behavior. 
Further, the high incidence of sexual abnormality in the 
group refutes any theory that an extra Y chromosome 
produces a kind of super male. 

The authors state, with confidence, that the XYY 
karyotype is sometimes related to lawbreaking behavior 
and that while the relationship is positive and definite, 
it is not universal or inexorable. Thus the exact relation- 
ship between XYY and imprisonment cannot be as- 
certained until proper incidence studies have been 
completed. 

Finally, even though the percentage of the behaviorally 
normal XYY males in the population is not yet known, 
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there are already sufficient other data to attribute be- 
havioral abnormality in those manifesting it to the 
genetic defect. 

This is a provocative article bound to serve as a good 
basis for argument and question wherever the XYY 
syndrome becomes a topic of discussion. 

“Appellate Review of Sentences,” by Roman L. Hruska 
(American Criminal Law Quarterly, Fall 1969, Volume 8, 
No. 1). The senior senator from Nebraska states his 
case for legislation which he has introduced calling for 
the appellate review of sentences imposed in federal 
criminal cases. The thrust of his article, which is an 
adaptation of an address to the Tenth Circuit Judicial 
Conference in July 1969, is essentially the proposition 
“that no man should be deprived of years of liberty by 
the unchangeable decision of a single person.” 

Citing our present system as an “anomaly,” in that it 
is the lone decision in a criminal case that is not review- 
able, Senator Hruska points out that the bill would apply 
only to future sentences and the defendant would be 
limited only to the right to file application for leave to 
appeal from the sentence which had been imposed. 

Notwithstanding sentiment to the contrary by the 
American Bar Association House of Delegates, the bill 
does not provide power for an appellate court to increase 
a sentence as well as decrease or otherwise modify it. 

For reasons readily obvious, not the least of which is 
a rapidly developing attitude in the minds of many that 
appellate reviews are already hindering rather than 
serving justice, this reviewer predicts hard sledding for 
the Senator’s altruistic efforts. Further, he cannot repress 
the compelling thought that the results being sought might 
not be more pragmatically achieved by a shift of emphasis 
toward the indeterminate sentence. 

“Employment of Former Criminals,” by Barry M. Portnoy 
(Cornell Law Review, Note, January 1970, Volume 55, No. 2). 
Contending that persons with serious criminal records, 
especially those who have served prison sentences, are 
subject to prejudice and legal barriers which regularly 
deny employment opportunity, the author cites various 
studies, surveys, and judicial opinions to support that 
proposition. He sees as a possible solution a federal law 
aimed at employment discrimination based on criminal 
records which could “sweep aside” those state laws or 
regulations or, for that matter, individual prejudices 
working against the employment of ex-offenders. 

While the article is interesting in parts and denotes 
considerable research and effort upon the part of the 
writer, it should be observed that many of the statistics 
relied upon are ancient history and highly suspect in the 
light of progressive developments in the past 20 years. 
Certainly, as Mr. Portnoy more than suggests, occasional 
ex-offenders do experience considerable employment prej- 
udice but in the light of actual experiences, this reviewer 
cannot help but feel that the author overstates his case. 
Perhaps, even more disappointing, though, is the mani- 
festation that here is an obviously intelligent and articu- 
late student of the law who continues to embrace the 
fallacious notion that the cure for social ills is more 
legislation. 


“A Study of Juvenile Waiver,” by A. Bruce Ferguson and 
Alan C. Douglas (San Diego Law Review, January 1970, 
Volume 7, No. 1). Following a California Supreme Court 
decision which directed that “juvenile officers and police 
be prepared to give their compulsory Miranda warning in 
terms that reflect the language and experience of today’s 
juveniles,” the authors of this article, both San Diego 
lawyers, set out to determine whether the Miranda warn- 
ing should be revised for the juvenile offender and whether 
a minor has the capacity to knowingly and intelligently 
waive his rights under the Miranda decision. 

Thereafter, 90 juveniles, generally within the 13 to 
17 years-of-age range, were interviewed at four diverse 
testing sites. The participants were selected at random 
and the results of the study revealed that while four 
of the interviewees elected to remain silent, 81 of the 
remaining 86 did not consciously and fully understand 
the rights they freely and voluntarily waived. One of 
the conclusions drawn was that only a small percentage 
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of juveniles is capable of knowingly and intelligently 
waiving Miranda rights. The great majority should be 
advised and counseled carefully if they are to understand 
their rights competently. 

Finally, if the element of voluntariness is separated 
from the concept of waiver, leaving only the matter of 
intelligent relinquishment of a known right as the sole 
standard, then 86 of the juveniles interviewed, or 96 
percent, gave statements which could have been inad- 
missible at law. 

This is an unusual and interesting article. 


“Role of Citizen Groups in Problems of Crime and De- 
linquency,” by Milton G. Rector (The Legal Aid Brief 
Case, January 1970, Volume 28, No. 3). The author, who is 
director of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
challenges criminal justice agencies to invite repre- 
sentatives of all who use their services, including those 
who are criminals and delinquents, witnesses, and victims 
to participate in organized ways to help change the 
system in order that it might meet their highest expec- 
tations. Mr. Rector warns that the periodic advisory 
committee, or the so-called blue ribbon panel, cannot 
do the job and neither can it be accomplished by publicity 
campaigns, pamphlets, and slogans which are so often 
the panaceas offered for citizen involvement. Rather, he 
urges a continuous program of involvement of citizens at 
all levels, representing all strata of the community. The 
results may be a general recognition of needs far beyond 
anything the professional administrators would dare sug- 
gest they seek, let alone demand. 
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“Life on Two Grams a Day,” photographed by Bill 
Eppridge (Life, February 20, 1970). A “pioneer expert” on 
drug addiction is quoted as predicting that within a couple 
of years “every high school and college in the country 
will be inundated by heroin.” This article is critical of the 
Federal Government for not appropriating more money for 
drug education and also cites the absence of any re- 
habilitation program specifically for teenagers financed 
by city or state funds in New York City where there are 
an estimated 20,000 addicts aged 19 and under. 

The article briefly details the everyday activities of a 
high school addict, his loss of self-respect, his deteri- 
orating school work, and his financial struggle to buy his 
daily two grams of heroin. The article concludes with 
emphasis on the need for prevention. It recommends that 
our government seek cooperation from other nations in- 
volved in the heroin traffic and that on the local level we 
expand our facilities for rehabilitating young addicts. 
This includes parental education which encourages frank 
and honest discussion between parents and children. 
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Evolving Theories of Criminal Behavior 


Theories in Criminology: Past and Present 
Philosophies of the Crime Problem. By Stephen 
Schafer. New York: Random House, 1969. Pp. 
335. $7.95. 

This book is organized around two interrelated ele- 
ments: “the behavior defined in the law as crimes and 
the forces that impel some people to engage in conduct 
labeled criminal by the law.” The first element is treated 
in the first quarter of the book, primarily in two chapters 
on “The Nature of Law” and “The Morality of Law.” 
The book then moves into a number of brief chapters on 
various theories of the causes of crime. These are pre- 
sented in chronological order so far as this is feasible and 
encompass the theories usually covered in discussions of 
criminological theory. Lombroso, Ferri, and Garofalo 
receive special treatment. The discussion then moves into 
types of theories—biological, cultural, economic conditions, 
psychological, ecological, and multiple factors. A final 
chapter discusses enforcement of laws. 

The early chapters on the philosophy of law are more 
comprehensive than is usually found in books on theory. 
Hence they deserve attention. The author states: “The 
law is coercive and negative, but it is also positive in that 
it affirms the values of the ruling social power.” In 
chronological order the author discusses different philoso- 
phies of law: religious, as an expression of natural justice, 
as divine or eternal in nature, and as man-made. In 
time law came to be viewed as secular in nature, at first as 
arising from a sovereign and later as based in the state. 
Changes in law were recognized, thus negating the concept 
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of eternal law. As social science developed, law was re- 
garded as part of historical changes, as a part of class 
ideology, as part of the social order, and as a way to 
realize human goals and desires. The author concludes his 
presentation of the history of the philosophy of law by 
saying it is “in the final analysis a pursuit for justification 
of the legal command” which has never found a conclu- 
sive answer. 

Chapter 2 on the morality of criminal law surveys the 
attempts of many writers to distinguish between morality 
and law. This chapter ends with a formulation of the 
author’s own view on the limitation of free will in crimi- 
nal behavior based on socialization in the values of the 
culture—a limitation which does not, however, destroy all 
freedom of choice or relieve the individual completely of 
responsibility for his acts. This section is one of the most 
interesting parts of the book, which is largely devoted to 
cataloging writings of other authors. 

The book draws on literally hundreds of philosophers 
and theorists in Europe and America—so many that some 
chapters are little more than annotated bibliographies of 
works in a specific area. The book thus broadens the 
reader’s awareness of the centuries-long concern about 
the nature of law and crime, but may feel frustrated by 
the brevity of treatment. 

The book seems to be intended for the beginner in the 
study of criminology. It lacks certain helps for such 
students. There are no summary chapters that would 
coordinate the many theories. Also, although philosophies 
and theories are related to the general culture of their 
time, a more thorough consideration of the historical 
periods in which the changing philosophies and theories 
developed would have been helpful. The reader then could 
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have better grasped the wholeness of the struggle for 
understanding as a part of cultural history. 

The book is well documented, but not always to the 
latest editions of some books. 

One final comment. Your reviewer cannot help but 
wonder whether a restriction on length of the book was 
enforced—perhaps by the publisher as sometimes happens. 
Another 100 pages would have enabled the author to 
develop and expand his treatment and thus greatly in- 
crease the value of the book, especially to student readers. 
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The Black Policeman’s Dilemma 


Black in Blue: A Story of the Negro Policeman. 
By Nicholas Alex. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Division of Meredith Corporation, 1969. 
Pp. 210. $2.75. 


Black in Blue manifests the authentic social, economic, 
and psychological problems which confront a black police- 
man after he takes the oath of office in any urban com- 
munity. It also reveals how the white man characterizes 
the black man with his inculeated, stereotyped ideas as 
being incompetent, inferior, and cannot be trusted, which 
makes him undesirable to function as his peer in this 
society. Lastly, the book discloses the discrimination, 
prejudice, and inequality that the black policeman is 
subjected to from his white counterparts, as well as 
civilians, both white and black. 

The reviewer, as a former black police officer in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (10 years’ service) found many of the same 
problems prevalent in the D. C. Police Department as 
were discussed by the 41 police officers of New York City, 
who made this book possible. : 

The book is divided into seven sections: (1) The Police 
in the Community; (2) The Recruitment of Negroes for 
Police Work; (3) The Police Image; (4) The Negro 
Policeman and His White Counterpart; (5) The White 
Public; (6) The Negro Community; and (7) The Uniform. 

Ostensibly, the problem facing the black policeman, as 
depicted in the first section, is that he is not accepted by 
the lower class, who are predominantly black, because they 
feel he acts as a buffer to protect the upper or middle class 
whites only, who have isolated themselves in a particular 
area, but own businesses within the ghetto areas or down- 
town. The black community does not feel the black police- 
man will offer them equal protection and he is referred to 
as a quisling or an Uncle Tom. 

Section 2 gives two plausible reasons why blacks are 
recruited for the police department: (1) to pacify the 
black community and bring about a better mutual under- 
standing between the police department and the ghettos 
and (2) for the blacks to work in certain areas to obtain 
information that the white policeman would be ineffective 
in securing. Several black policemen were interviewed and 
asserted that they accepted police work because of: (1) 
exclusion from other better paying occupations; (2) the 
benefits the department offered; and (3) economic 
advantages. 

The question was asked in section 4, “The Negro Police- 
man and His White Counterpart,” “What do white police- 
men think of Negro policemen?” The majority of the 
blacks responded by avowing, they were just Negroes on 
the job, but considered different from other Negroes 
because of their affiliation with the department fraternity. 
Their rationale was based on the total severance that 
takes place after their tour of duty has ended; and if 
the blacks were among the whites socially, there would 
be apathy toward them. However, the black policemen 
further stated that they would not hesitate to aid a 
white policeman in distress notwithstanding their antip- 
athy and had confidence they would be aided likewise 
because of interdependence. The black policeman expressed 
negative views toward his white counterparts by char- 
acterizing them as brutal toward black prisoners, in- 
competent because of limited education, ultra conservative 


because many were members of the John Birch Society, 
bigoted, and immoral. 

When a black policeman is assigned to a_ white 
neighborhood, several of the policemen hypothesized that 
“The White Public” is more critical, observes much more 
closely, and possesses little confidence of his ability to 
perform well. Having this inferior feeling, the black 
policeman becomes vexed and the ultimate result is 
quiescence and less assertiveness in performing his duties. 

In perspective, the reviewer believes that the most 
critical conflicts and tensions are presented in the section 
on “The Negro Community.” First, the black policeman 
must work in communities where he lives or grew up. His 
friends then become his enemies. And his neighbors dis- 
sociate themselves from him or will not let him lose his 
police identity when off duty. In the latter case, he be- 
comes a 24-hour policeman. In a quandry, he tries to 
remain anonymous to his neighbors and finds himself 
socializing only with other black policemen. Secondly, 
when there are civil rights demonstrations, the black 
policeman is compelled to follow the orders of his superior 
officers to suppress the demonstrators, with whom he is in 
sympathy. Realizing that his relatives might be demon- 
strating, and that the cause is for the benefit of his race, 
the black policeman will enforce the laws on the principle 
of his professional responsibility and dependency on the 
income derived from the job. 

Section 7 is devoted to policemen expressing their dis- 
like for the uniform and how they try to escape the blue 
through promotions to detectives. The policemen con- 
jectured that by working in plain clothes, they can lose 
part of their police identity. Plain clothes, however, also 
create problems for the black policeman. He cannot 
respond to prowler calls, etc., in white communities for 
fear of being mistaken for the prowler and possibly killed 
or wounded by his white counterpart. Also, refusing to 
believe that blacks are detectives, whites will often refuse 
to admit them into their homes or to provide them with 
pertinent information. 

The black policeman’s dilemma can be summarized in 
the following way: He is damned twice, once for being a 
“cop” and again for being black. 


Washington, D. C. ALLEN W. MINES* 


* Mr. Mines was a police officer for 10 years with the Metropolitan 
Police Department of Washington, D. C., and for the past 4 years has 
been engaged in special education with the Public Schools of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Advice for the Problem Drinker 


Marty Mann Answers Your Questions About 
Drinking and Alcoholism. By Marty Mann. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970. 
Pp. 112. Price $3.95. 


Marty Mann, an admitted recovered alcoholic and a 
well known authority on alcoholism, has produced a signifi- 
cant publication which fills a need in all areas and on all 
levels of the problem of alcoholism. A pertinent presenta- 
tion of the most frequently asked questions about drinking 
and alcoholism, this book gives simple, direct, and practical 
answers. It is an excellent followup of her Marty Mann’s 
New Primer on Alcoholism which meets a need in both 
professional and lay fields. 

The preface briefly relates to her own former problem, 
her recovery, and the founding and work of the National 
Council on Alcoholism. A brief presentation by Dr. Ruth 
Fox, president, American Medical Society on Alcoholism, 
and a noted authority in this field, is excellent and 
describes the epidemic proportions of the disease of 
alcoholism. 

The book is unique in that it consists entirely of ques- 
tions and answers. The questions range far and wide. 
Many are those that have been asked repeatedly, over the 
years, primarily by lay people, and which have now been 
compiled, together with answers, in this volume. The 
answers are to the point and in nontechnical language. 
An excellent and much needed job has been done to elimi- 
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nate many of the taboos and myths 
alcoholism. 

The book is divided into 14 sections relating to facts, 
figures, misconceptions, drinking, alcoholism, recognition, 
treatment, and also Alcoholics Anonymous, Al-Anon, and 
Alateen. The purpose and function of the three organiza- 
tions are discussed in some depth in view of the recognized 
success of each. 

The answers in the book emphasize that alcoholism is a 
disease and that the alcoholic is a sick person who can 
be helped and is worth helping. Recognition that alco- 
holism is a public health problem and, therefore, a public 
responsibility is also stressed. More important, the book 
proclaims hope for the alcoholic and that there is an 
answer to this devastating and often baffling problem. 

Mrs. Mann’s book is readable, factual, and practical. 
It leaves little unasked and unanswered and should be 
especially helpful not only to families and friends of 
problem drinkers, but also to others concerned with and 
interested in the universal problem of alcoholism. 


Washington, D.C. EDWARD W. SODEN 


surrounding 


The Sentencing Function of the Courts 


The Courts and Criminal Punishments. By 
Sir John Vincent William Barry. Wellington, 
New Zealand: The Government Printer, 1969. 
Pp. 91. $1.50 (N.Z. currency). 


“TI welcome the present attitude that imprisonment 
should be imposed only where no other course is reason- 
ably open, and I favour the use of probation and parole, 
and correctional measures in training and rehabilitative 
institutions, in all suitable cases. ... “I desire to affirm 
two propositions. The first is that at this stage of human 
development it is sociologically an inescapable fact that 
punishment for criminal behaviour is a proper and neces- 
sary concept, and, as a corollary, that the use of criminal 
punishments is justified and inevitable in the management 
of society. The second proposition is complementary to the 
first. It is that in a constitutional democracy the only 
agency which can safely and properly be entrusted with 
the imposition of the coercive measures designed to pre- 
vent or repress criminal behaviour is the courts estab- 
lished by law and acting publicly in accordance with law.” 

These opening sentences exemplify the title of the book 
and the basic philosophy of this eminent Australian jurist 
regarding crime, sentencing, and punishment. They express 
the basis of his discussion and reveal him as one of those 
jurists who perceive the sentencing function of the courts 
as part of a continuum within the correctional process 
which, he believes, requires integration of the various 
systems that the whole may be greater than its respective 
parts. 

This book is small and readable, being composed of three 
lectures designed to be given in New Zealand and pub- 
lished posthumously. The first lecture on “The Courts and 
Criminal Punishments” spends adequate time on theories 
of punishment, but reveals a strong belief in the effect 
of public opinion in the consideration of judges in the 
sentencing process. This provides a desirable responsive- 
ness to the changing social and economic realities affecting 
individual conduct and society’s value judgments. 

The third lecture on “The Abatement of Imprisonment” 
is a not unfamiliar outline of the historical development 
of the prison system and its modifications not only as a 
result of pragmatic and experiential factors but also of 
the reform process at work in the broader society as to 
the appropriate measures for the optimal treatment of the 
criminal offender both within and without the prison. 

The gem of the book is undoubtedly the second lecture 
on “Judicial Sentencing or Treatment Tribunals.” A 
thorough analysis of the sentencing process is provided, 
full use is made of the statements of authorities in the 
field, and the weaknesses of the proposal for “sentencing 
boards” are laid bare in forthright and practical analysis. 

There is extensive use of contemporary legal and cor- 
rectional literature which is well documented. Liberal 
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quotations, most relevant to the argument, are provided 
from authoritative sources originating in many countries. 
The style is clear and direct so that meanings and opinions 
are not concealed in unnecessary verbiage. 

Judges should certainly obtain this volume and discuss 
it with their colleagues. Workers in all the correctional 
services would benefit by the insights into the court and 
sentencing procedures in their own right as well as in 
their relation to corrections generally. The police, whose 
functions are not specifically discussed, should find here 
an excellent discussion of the sequence of events to which 
their efforts are but prologue. The layman, whether or 
not interested in corrections, will find a readable addition 
to his understanding of the process of criminal justice 
as a major supporting factor in the operation and develop- 
ment of contemporary society. 


Toronto, Canada A. M. KIRKPATRICK 


Experimental Attitudes on Family Visiting 


Sex in Prison: The Mississippi Experiment 
With Conjugal Visiting. By Columbus B. Hopper. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1969. Pp. 160. $5.95. 


For countries around the world it is difficult to write 
with confidence concerning conjugal visits in, or furloughs 
from, prisons. However, in his introduction Dr. Hopper 
does this briefly and as accurately as can be expected 
from the sources available. Under Peron in Argentina, 
for example, conjugal visiting was encouraged; after his 
exile, home visits were substituted. Sweden, quite ap- 
propriately, and Canada, more recently, are listed as 
countries that permit both furloughs and conjugal visits. 

In the six remaining chapters of the book Hopper is on 
less difficult ground. His systematic study began with a 
1964 doctoral dissertation at Florida State University on 
the Mississippi experiment at Parchman. (For a concise 
summary of this thesis see his article in FEDERAL 
PROBATION for June 1965.) Since writing the thesis con- 
siderable additional work has been done by him on this 
penitentiary. 

Parchman is about two-thirds self-supporting. Cotton 
is the chief source of income from its 21,000 acres. Four- 
teen inmate camps for men are widely scattered over the 
plantation. During the period 1965 to 1968, inclusive, a 
vocational-educational program was put into effect, a 
library installed, traditional prison stripes abolished, and 
during the winter an elementary school operated for in- 
mates. Serious violations are punished by transfer to a 
maximum-security cell block. Corporal punishment is per- 
mitted but has not been used since 1964. The camps are 
racially segregated, but the new vocational programs are 
integrated. Trusties who do much of the guarding have 
separate quarters in the camp buildings. Each camp is 
under the control of a staff sergeant. 

Although Parchman grants about 300 10-day furloughs 
each winter to inmates who have served at least 3 years 
with good behavior records, the officials emphasize the 
family visit. It is probable that conjugal visiting has 
been practiced at least since 1918. Facilities have de- 
veloped from blankets over a framework covering an 
inmate’s bed to makeshift “red houses”? built with what- 
ever the serzeant could help them procure, to the rather 
spartan qua:ters provided by the penitentiary for the 
First Offenders Camp opened in 1965. The inmates them- 
selves are responsible for the orderly operation of the 
red houses. They are respectful and courteous to the 
visiting wives. 

A prison tends to reflect the region in which it is 
located. Mississippi is not only rural—it is the most 
rural of our states. Farming tends to be a family under- 
taking. Although women prisoners do not benefit, conjugal 
visiting is believed to help keep marriages and families 
together. Since to achieve economic success the manager 
of a plantation needs the cooperation of his laborers, he 
is inclined to give consideration to their sexual needs. 
The small size of the camps and their semi-isolated 
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locations enable the sergeant to know his men and their 
wives personally. Treatment can be informal and 
security precautions can be held to a minimum. Single 
inmates sometimes care for the children that come with 
the wives. Conjugal visiting began first in the Negro 
camps because at that time white staff members believed 
that Negro inmates had stronger sexual drives. 

Hopper interviewed the 14 sergeants in charge of the 
camps for men. In the larger camps averaging 136 in- 
mates, homosexuality was reported to be a more serious 
problem than in the smaller camps averaging 52. Out 
of seven items, one-half of 464 inmates rated “keeping 
marriages from breaking up” as the most helpful result 
of conjugal visits. 

To test the relation between conjugal visits and prisoni- 
zation, responses of a large sample of inmates, who had 
received conjugal visits to key statements on the inmate 
code, were compared with the responses of another large 
sample of those who had not. Conjugal visiting was 
found to be significant for statements related to inter- 
action with staff but not significant for those related to 
inmate interaction with other inmates. Loyalty to fellow 
prisoners, Hopper points out, is the strongest item in the 
inmate code and the most strenuously sanctioned. 

In 1941 when your reviewer reported to the Wardens 
Association in San Francisco on conjugal visiting practices 
in Mexico, a major reaction was one of shock. In 1969 
when Hopper reported to an all-Congress workshop of 
the American Correctional Association on “Conjugal and 
Family Visiting in Mississippi,” and Lawrence E. Wilson 
on a similar topic for the Tehachapi Correctional Institu- 
tion in California, the audience responded with intelli- 
gent fact-seeking questions. Deputy Director Wilson 
said: “The fact that husbands and wives engage in sexual 
intercourse is incidental to our main objectives (in this 
experiment): the preservation and strengthening of the 
family.” His assistant, Donald E. Miller, research analyst, 
concludes that it is doubtful if any of the other prison 
programs in California enjoy as much inmate acceptance. 


University of Washington NorRMAN S. HAYNER 


Prescribe “Cures” for Crime 


The Honest Politician’s Guide to Crime Control. 
By Norval R. Morris and Gordon Hawkins. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1970. 
Pp. 262. $5.95. 


Morris and Hawkins have presented here a battery of 
challenging prescriptions for dealing with “ ... man’s 
second fear” and “America’s major domestic problem.” 

The book, unlike much of the literature of criminology 
and public administration, is written in a readable, often 
humorous style. For example, at the end of a paragraph 
dealing with the penchant of Americans for killing each 
other with firearms and after comparing our rates with 
other western nations, they say: “To the student of 
criminal statistics, the United States may or may not 
- the land of the free, but it is certainly the home of the 

rave. 

The format of the book is also somewhat unique. The 
authors state in the Prefatory Note, with tongue-in-cheek 
brashness, “ . if you are interested, here is our cure 
for crime.” 

The formulas are set forth in nine chapters, each 
including a list of imperative proclamations which they 
call their “ukases.” These are accompanied with facts 
and argumentative text attempting to support these posi- 
tions. No one will be convinced either of the practicality 
or the social wisdom of them all. Perhaps this is the real 
merit of the book, for here in 262 pages most of the 
controversial issues in the whole field of crime prevention 
and control are stated and discussed with intelligence, 
candor, and, most refreshing of all, without the anger 
and emotionalism so familiar to those of us who read and 
write of these subjects. 

The chapter on the “Overreach of the Criminal Law” 
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deals with subject matter familiar to all those who are 
coming more and more to question just how far the 
criminal sanctions should be employed to control moral 
conduct or to inject themselves into the business of pro- 
tecting the weak, the foolish, and the socially deprived 
who are not by any normal definition guilty of “criminal” 
behavior. 

These moral or quasi-moral issues involving such 
subjects as drunkenness, drug abuse, gambling, vagrancy, 
abortion, private sexual misbehavior among adults, and 
youthful incorrigibility have created, as we all know, 
political debates more notorious for their heat and volume 
than for rationality. Even these authors, who make a fine 
showing of schorlarly logic, allow themselves to be trapped 
now and then by tired old arguments like the one about 
narcotics and drug abuse. They say, “The British 
approach ... has resulted in a situation where no serious 
drug problem exists.” The villian in this sentence is the 
word “resulted.” Britain never has had a drug abuse 
problem of any significance. The Danes have controlled 
malaria in Greenland for analogous reasons. 

This reader was similarly unimpressed by the argu- 
ments for legalized gambling especially for the U.S.A., 
with its 50 states plus territories plus thousands of 
municipalities. 

While we find nothing startlingly new in the discussion 
of the “Police and the Citizen,’”’ it does condense in suc- 
cinct form a lively review of the problems, issues and 
possible remedies found elsewhere in a rather voluminous 
literature on the police, including the reports of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice. 

The chapters on corrections, “Rehabilitation—Rhetoric 
and Reality,” and its companion, “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
contain much that experienced correctional practitioners 
and administrators will accept with little argument in 
spite of the general thread of criticism which runs through 
both the texts and the “ukases.” A certain feeling of 
frustration with these chapters overcomes one with long 
and wide experience in correctional work. This feeling is 
rooted in the failure of the authors to fully develop some 
of their theses. For example, Ukase No. 3, page 112, says: 
“For a felony no term of imprisonment of less than one 
year shall be imposed by the courts.” This seems to ignore 
the fact that the word “felony” is nowhere precisely 
defined and that it is described differently in almost every 
criminal code in the 50-plus jurisdictions in the U.S.A. 
Furthermore, it would seem that some reference would be 
due here to the continuing controversies over the multi- 
varied applications of the concept of the indeterminate 
sentence. 

Ukase No. 7 in the same chapter demands that, “All 
local jails and other correctional facilities including pro- 
bation and parole services shall be integrated within 
unitary state correctional systems.” It is easy to accept 
the underlying concept of corrections as a postadjudica- 
tory continuum of services, but the authors seem to skirt 
around the really difficult political question of just how 
to bring this about in states like California, Illinois, New 
York, or Pennsylvania without doing real violence to the 
whole system of relationships among the relevant juris- 
dictions—federal, state, county, and city. 

Ukase No. 10 prescribing fixed periods of parole super- 
vision for all felons and many misdemeanants, calls for 
substantial disagreement also. 

The discussion of the problems surrounding juvenile 
delinquency in chapter 6 is consistent with current think- 
ing in the field, especially since the Gault decision and the 
President’s Crime Commission’s recommendation that, 
“Serious consideration, at least, should be given to com- 
plete elimination of the (juvenile) court’s power over 
children for non-criminal conduct.” It pointed out in 
effect that during the last half century the juvenile courts 
have moved into a vacuum because no other social agency 
was provided to concern itself with noneconomic child 
neglect. 

Chapter 7, “Crime and the Psychiatrist,” will excite 
controversy from both the psychiatrists and the legal 
traditionalists. The very few psychiatrists who actually 
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know enough about the nonpsychotic character disordered 
offender to be of much value can probably serve best as 
diagnosticians and trainers and consultants to other staff. 

As to the question of the abolition of the defense of 
insanity in criminal cases, one can get all shades of 
opinion and a library of both learned and heated discus- 
sion. 

To this writer the one chapter in the book which seems 
to have gone off on an academic spree of almost complete 
irrelevance is the one called “Organized Crime and God.” 
Whether there is a national syndicate by any name or no 
name is not what the “honest politician” needs to know. 
The first question should be: Is there such a thing as 
organized crime which fosters public corruption and bilks 
the public of millions of dollars per year? To this the 
authors themselves say, “Yes.”’ The second question that 
might have been addressed more cogently is, what should 
an “honest politician” do about it? Certainly not to dismiss 
it as a myth nor to legalize all vice. 

The final chapter on “Research” is well done and a 
far better area for academic discussion than the “theology 
of organized crime.” 


Sacramento, Calif. RIcHARD A. MCGEE 


Criminal Law in Action: From 
Conviction to Freedom 


California Criminal Law Practice IJ. Ann 
Fagan Ginger, Chief Editor. California Practice 
Book No. 41, California Continuing Education of 
the Bar, 1969. Pp. 941. $45.00. 


The purpose of California Criminal Law Practice I, 
published in 1964, was to guide lawyers handling criminal 
matters from the earliest stage of a criminal case through 
trial. California Criminal Law Practice II, published in 
1969, carries forward from where the first volume left 
off. Its purpose is to guide lawyers in the handling of 
criminal matters from the time guilt is established, either 
by plea or verdict, not only in such areas as probation, 
appeal, and the various collateral attacks that may be 
made on a conviction, but even beyond that—all the way 
to the time one convicted of a crime becomes once more a 
free man and resumes his place in society. 

California Criminal Law Practice II is divided into 5 
parts. Part I discusses procedures in the trial court after 
verdict. This includes the various motions after verdict 
but before judgment, probation, and sentencing. Part 2 
presents the various postconviction remedies such as 
criminal appeals and the various writs, that is, habeas 
corpus, coram vobis, and coram nobis. Part 3, entitled 
“Continuing Representation of Clients,” covers imprison- 
ment and parole, restoration of rights, and executive 
clemency. Part 4 deals with miscellaneous proceedings 
such as extradition and the commitment and treatment of 
narcotic addicts. Part 5 is a chronological guide to crimi- 
nal law procedure. 

The book is not the product of one person but of several. 
In essence, it is a collection of discussions by various 
authors, each of whom is apparently an expert in the field 
covered by his contribution to the book. The book is a 
product of the program of the State Bar of California 
for the continuation of education of the Bar. 

The format of the book is excellent. At the front of 
the book there is a two-page table of contents which gives 
the chapter headings and the names of the authors of 
the various chapters. This is supplemented at the start 
of each chapter by a detailed outline of the contents of 
the chapter. Although the book is very heavily annotated, 
there are no footnotes. Instead, all statute references and 
citations to cases and other authorities appear in the 
body of the text. The book is well indexed. In addition, 
at the end of the book there is a list of references cited in 
the text with full bibliographical information given. This 
is followed by a table of forms, a table of statutes and 
rules, and a table of cases and opinions of the Attorney 
General of California cited. 


As one might well expect, the book is oriented toward 


practice and procedure in California. Indeed, the book is 
virtually keyed to the California Penal Code. Nevertheless, 
the book contains a considerable amount of information 
that is relevant outside California and which should be 
helpful to lawyers who practice anywhere in the country. 
This is particularly true of the discussions in the book 
of the adult probation process, sentencing, state imprison- 
ment and parole practices, restoration of rights, executive 
clemency, and the commitment and treatment of narcotic 
addicts. To a measure, this is even true of the discussion 
of techniques in handling criminal appeals at the state 
level in California. It certainly is true of the discussion of 
federal appeals and writs. 

As the Honorable Roger Traynor, Chief Justice of 
California, points out in his foreword to the book, “[a] 
generation ago there would have been no demand for 
California Criminal Law Practice II.” (Page xv). But 
today such a book is essential because of the expanding 
concepts of due process which, as the Chief Justice points 
out, have so broadened and lengthened the period of 
representation, that this now commences when suspicion 
focuses on the client and continues until the client has 
completed his term in prison or parole and has cleared or 
sought to clear his record for reentry into society. 

The chapters on adult probation and sentencing are 
particulariy apropos and deserve special attention. This 
is true because altogether too often defense counsel con- 
sider the trial of the accused’s case their primary re- 
sponsibility, and limit their participation in the sentencing 
process to a perfunctory statement which amounts to 
not much more than a superficial incantation for mercy. 
Indeed, more often than not, effective participation in 
the sentencing process may be the most important func- 
tion that a defense counsel performs in behalf of his 
client. This is true because few criminal cases are tried. 
Instead, a majority of them are disposed of by waiver 
of trial and a plea of guilty. 

Sentencing judges generally have already seen a pre- 
sentence report before the sentencing hearing starts. As 
a result, the judge may already have made up his mind 
as to the sentence he will impose before such a hearing 
takes place. Nevertheless, there is still an important 
function for defense counsel to perform. It is his duty to 
ensure that the factual record known to the sentencing 
court is accurate. If defense counsel does not have access 
to the presentence report, this will mean that he will have 
to ferret out the facts himself. It is defense counsel’s 
duty to offer his views on the purposes of punishment— 
the weight to be given retribution, moral reprobation, 
incapacitation, deterrence, and rehabilitation. It is also 
defense counsel’s obligation to ensure that the sanction 
imposed and the procedure used to impose it are legal and 
appropriate to the case. Virtually in every criminal case 
the court has wide discretion when it comes to the imposi- 
tion of sentence. How well defense counsel performs his 
role at this point in the proceeding may determine whether 
or not his client will receive the full benefit of the alter- 
natives available to the court in the imposition of sen- 
tence. Chapters 18 and 19 of the book provide information 
of inestimable value concerning what should or should 
not be done at this stage of a criminal proceeding. 

The editors, authors, and sponsors of California 
Criminal Law Practice II have provided the legal pro- 
fession with another excellent tool which should be con- 
sulted by defense counsel in criminal cases regardless of 
where they practice, within or outside California. 


Portland, Maine EDWARD G. HUDON 


Some Medical Aspects of Sexuality 


Sexual Problems: Diagnosis and Treatment in 
Medical Practice. Edited by Charles William 
Wahl, M.D. New York: The Free Press, 1967. 
Pp. 287. $7.95. 

Intended as a text for the nonpsychiatrically trained 
physician, this book contains a group of essays on various 
aspects of human sexuality written by some outstanding 
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authorities in the field. The book is an outgrowth of a 
postgraduate course on “Sexual Problems in Medical 
Practice” which was chaired by the editor at the UCLA 
Center for Health Sciences. Dr. Wahl’s contributions to 
this volume include two excellent essays on techniques of 
taking a sexual history and the evaluation and treatment 
of the homosexual. 

The editor observes that the impetus for this work came 
from recognition of the fact that physicians who are often 
consulted about sexual problems, not infrequently are 
inadequately informed themselves. The book seeks to 
dispell some of the “cant, bigotry, misinformation, and 
myth” that pervades our thinking about sexual matters. 
In short, the general thesis of this book is that the 
physician’s capacity to help a person with a sexual prob- 
lem is in the last analysis determined by his knowledge 
and understanding of human sexuality and perhaps even 
more importantly by his own emotional responses to the 
sexual problem which the patient presents. The implica- 
tions of these observations for prison administrators, who 
are often beset with complex institutional tensions, aris- 
ing at times from the interaction between a variety of 
inmate sexual strivings and repressive institutional forces, 
should be immediately apparent. Certainly, if there is any 
validity to the concept that physicians are not as well 
informed on sexual matters as they might be, what kind 
of understanding can one expect from the average cus- 
todial officer in dealing with even the usual sexual ten- 
sions of men held under enforced conditions of celibacy? 

This book, which contains well-written chapters on 
sexual development, relationships between sexual conflict 
and physical symptoms, psychosis and sexual conflict, 
some sexual deviations including homosexuality, and some 
aspects of sex in marriage, would be a valuable addition 
to the prison physician’s library. The book is well written, 
and attractively printed with adequate bibliography and 
index. It should be especially useful to the prison physician 
who is providing sex instruction to inmates and personnel, 
something which this reviewer feels should be a part of 
every institutional health services program. 

University of North Carolina CHARLES E. SMITH 
School of Medicine 


Free Press and Fair Trial 


Crime and Publicity: The Impact of News on 
the Administration of Justice. By Alfred Friendly 
and Ronald L. Goldfarb. New York: The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund Study, 1967. Pp. 335. $5.00. 

Here is a book bearing the publishing date 1967, but 
which, for timeliness could have been published tomorrow. 
Recent attacks on the press by Vice President Agnew in 
which he scored television’s role in publicizing violence 
and dissension lend immediacy to this book. There have 
been instances where the press (the authors embrace news- 
papers, radio, and television in this category) has had 
to stand trial. It may be said that the book’s material is 
so well organized it needs no updating. 

In 12 chapters and 335 pages, authors Friendly and 
Goldfarb offer for consideration the subject of crime as 
it is printed in the news today, and they ask: Is it fit to 
print? What is its effect on juries and the trial itself? 
The question is raised whether to postpone crime news 
until after the trial. The reader is left to decide if such 
restraint is possible and sensible. ; 

The final chapter is devoted to the authors’ conclusions. 
They are well qualified in this regard. Alfred Friendly 
was former associate editor of The Washington Post. 
Ronald L. Goldfarb, a practicing trial lawyer, served as 
special attorney for the Department of Justice back in the 
sixties. Between them they have come up with a book that 
is timely, interesting, and makes a searching analysis of 
central questions. Many of the controversial court cases 
of the century are found within the pages—the trial of 
the late Dr. Sam Sheppard, the Barbara Graham murder 
case, and even the Hall-Mills trial. Less flamboyant 
trials of equal importance are found in Crime and 
Publicity, such as the trial of James R. Hoffa, the Jordon- 
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Marsh theft case, and, dipping back into history, the 
trial of John Peter Zenger. 

There are numerous citations by jurists, from Supreme 
Court justices to trial judges. One which comes to mind is 
the quote of Justice Felix Frankfurter. In rendering a 
court decision, he said: “Freedom of the press is not an 
end in itself, but only a means to an end. While freedom 
gives power, power in our democratic society implies 
responsibility. The press has such a_ responsibility.” 
Weighed against this eminent jurist’s statement is the 
blunt and bare bones charge of A. J. Liebling: “The first 
duty of a newspaper [the press] is to survive.” It is the 
area between these two statements that provides the 
arena in which the press stands on trial. 


Washington, D. C. NEIL S. ROBINSON 


Reports Received 


Another Look at Sex Offenders in California. Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, Bureau of Research, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1969. Pp. 272. This report is the second of two 
major research projects concerned with the management 
of sex offenders in California within the established 
criminal and civil procedures. This new study was based 
on a total sample of 887 male subjects and included four 
subsample groups of convicted pedophiles, those: paroled 
by the Adult Authority; discharged from the state hos- 
pital; on probation by a superior court; released by a 
superior court with or without a fine or jail sentence. 

Canadian Corrections Association (Annual Report). 
The Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 1969. Pp. 94. The minutes and 
proceedings of the 14th annual meeting of the Association 
are contained in this report. 

The Chronic Drunkenness Offender in Alameda County. 
Bay Area Social Planning Council, 577 14th Street, Oak- 
land, Calif., 1969. Pp. 37. Published in this report are the 
results of a study and recommendations for the develop- 
ment of alternatives to the present criminal justice system 
approach to the problem of chronic drunkenness offenders 
in Alameda County. 

The Narcotic Control Program. Human Relations 
Agency, Department of the Youth Authority, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1970. Pp. 90. The Narcotic Control Program was 
started in 1962 and terminated in 1967. During this period, 
714 parolees were involved in the program. We have here 
a final evaluation of the project, a review of its develop- 
ment, and an analysis of the effects and implications for 
future guidance. 

An Overview of Issues Central to the Use of Group 
Homes for Youthful Offenders. Human Relations Agency, 
Department of the Youth Authority, Sacramento, Calif., 
1969. Pp. 47. The group home project is an experimental- 
demonstration project designed to develop a variety of 
group homes as alternatives to foster-home care and to 
temporary detention in juvenile halls and institutions. 
This report is intended as an introduction to selected 
issues likely to be encountered in establishing group homes 
such as recruitment, training, staff interaction, and 
maintenance. 

Project Crossroads (Final Report). The National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., 1970. 
Pp. 54. This report covers Phase I (January 15, 1968, to 
May 15, 1969) of a pilot program of pretrial manpower 
services for first offenders in the District of Columbia 
court system. In both the Juvenile and General Sessions 
Courts a 90-day community-based program of manpower 
services, including counseling, job and training placements, 
and remedial education, was offered to young men and 
women ages 16 to 26 in the pretrial stage of the court 
process who met other criteria. Upon completion of the 
3-month program, a youth’s performance in the project 
is reported to the court and, if warranted, a recommenda- 
tion is made that the charges pending against him be 
dismissed. The report also covers concept, program, and 
staff development. The effectiveness of the second program 
will be measured and assessed, 
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The St. Louis Detoxification and Diagnostic Evaluation 
Center. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, U.S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., 1970. Pp. 157. 
Financed by a grant from the Department of Justice, the 
St. Louis Police Department conducted a project aimed 
at creating alternatives to the traditional ways of handling 
chronic alcoholics. This report is a description of the 
project and the results in reduced arrests, court cases, 
and improvement among those treated. 

Statistical Prediction of Recidivism Among Female 
Parolees in the California Youth Authority. Department 
of the Youth Authority, Division of Research, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1970. Pp. 42. This study, conducted by Dr. Martin 
J. Moloff, used female wards paroled in 1963 and 1964 as 
a construction sample to develop an instrument to predict 
recidivism within 15 months of release. It was concluded 
that the prediction table did not have much utility with 
respect to parole or program decisions or as a statistical 
control for program evaluation. 

A Study of the Characteristics and Recidivism Ex- 
perience of California Prisoners. Public Systems, Inc., 
1030 S. Winchester Blvd., San Jose, Calif., 1970. The 
purpose of this study was to provide a factual basis for 
changes in legislation and administrative practice. The 
questions addressed were: Is the type of person entering 
prison changing? and, is time served related to postrelease 
outcomes? The study focuses on adult male felons newly 
received from the court by the California Department of 
Corrections and on the decisions of the Adult Authority 
to first release of these felons either to parole or by dis- 
charge from the institutions. 


Suicide Among Youth. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Chevy Chase, Md. Public Health Service Publi- 
cation No. 1971, 1969. Pp. 62. Published as a supplement 
to the Bulletin of Suicidology, this issue contains a review 
of the literature, 1900-1967, dealing with suicide among 
youth. Section one covers the epidemiology of adolescent 
suicide, and section two reports on studies of adolescent 
suicidal behavior, including theories, etiology, treatment, 
and prevention. 

Teenagers Discuss the Generation Gap. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Child Devel- 
opment, Washington, D. C., 1970. Pp. 36. This report 
contains an analysis of youth opinion based on responses 
supplied by a sample of high school students enrolled in 
college preparatory courses. The correspondents were 
asked to give the prevailing views among their friends 
and classmates rather than their own opinions. The 
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analysis of responses is discussed in terms of the nature 
and extent of the generation gap, within the family, the 
social scene, and teenagers’ views on teenagers. 


Books Received 


American Drinking Practices. By Don Cahalan, Ira H. 
Cisin, and Helen M. Crossley. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies, 1969. Pp. 260. $9.50. 


Becoming Delinquent: Young Offenders and the Correc- 
tional System. Edited by Peter G. Garabedian and Don C. 
Gibbons. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1970. Pp. 
304. $4.95. 

Black Ghetto Family in Therapy: A Laboratory Ex- 
perience. By Clifford J. Sager, M.D., Thomas L. Brayboy, 
M.D., and Barbara R. Wazenberg. New York: Grove Press, 
Inc., 1970. Pp. 245. $6.50. 


Crime and Juvenile Delinquency. By Sol Rubin. Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1970. Pp. 234. 
$6.50. 


Criminal Investigation: Basis Perspectives. By Paul B. 
Weston and Kenneth M. Wells. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 1970. Pp. 291. $10.95. 

Delinquent Behavior in an American City. By Martin 


Gold. Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 
1969. Pp. 150. $3.25. 


The Delinquent Girl. By Clyde B. Vedder and Dora B. 
Somerville. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1970. Pp. 166. $9.00. 


I Chose Prison. By James V. Bennett. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1970. Pp. 229. $5.95. 


Marty Mann Answers Your Questions About Drinking 
and Alcoholism. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., Publishers, 1970. Pp. 112. $3.95. 


Probation and Parole: Selected Readings. Edited by 
Robert M. Carter and Leslie T. Wilkins. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1970. Pp. 693. 


The Social Order of the Slum: Ethnicity and Territory 
in the Inner City. By Gerald D. Suttles. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1968. Pp. 243. $8.95. 


Studies in Criminology (Scripta Hierosolymitana, Vol- 
ume XXI). Edited by Israel Drapkin S. Jerusalem: The 
“> Press, The Hebrew University, 1969. Pp. 319. 


Supervision of Police Personnel. By N. F. Iannone. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 
1970. Pp. 286. $8.95. 


He isn’t sure of where to go 

Or what he ought to do 

His hopes range through a dozen fields 
Although his skills are few; 

And unless someone lends a hand 

To guide him on his way 

There may be one more problem child 
Whose keep we all must pay. 


So why not take a little time 

To sit down with him now, 

And find out what he likes to do 

And where he lives, and how? 

For there’s a place for everyone 

Plus a job that he can do, 

If a friend would only show the way— 
That friend might well be you. 


—ANON, 
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Norman A. Carlson Appointed 
U.S. Prisons Bureau Director 


Norman A. Carlson, 36, a career federal corrections 
official, has been appointed director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons. He succeeds Myrl E. Alexander who retired as 
director in January after 35 years in the Bureau, 6 as 
director. For the past 3 years Carlson was executive 
assistant to the director of the Bureau. 

A native of Sioux City, Iowa, Carlson received his 
B.A. degree in sociology from Gustavus Adolphus College 
and a master’s degree in criminology from the University 
of Iowa. . 

He began his career in corrections in 1956 as a correc- 
tional officer at the Iowa State Penitentiary. A year later 
he entered the federal prison service as a parole officer 
at the U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. From 
1958 to 1960 he served as a casework supervisor at the 
Federal Youth Center at Ashland, Ky. 

Carlson began his Washington service in 1960 as 
assistant supervisor of the Division of Institutional Ser- 
vices at the Bureau of Prisons and in 1961 began a 4-year 
tour of duty as project director for the developing com- 
munity treatment centers program. Eight of these centers 
are now operated by the Bureau. 

In 1965 Carlson was one of the select Civil Service 
executives chosen as a National Institute of Public Affairs 
fellow to spend a year at the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs at Princeton University. 

Commenting on Carlson’s appointment, Attorney Gen- 
eral John N. Mitchell said: 

“Norm Carlson by background, training, and dedication 
is the most qualified man to take over this critical position. 
I am confident that he will move the prison system for- 
ward, helping to break the cycle of recidivism that has 
plagued our criminal justice system. If we can curtail 
recidivism, we can have a great impact upon crime in 
this country.” 

“Under Norm Carlson’s leadership,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral continued, “we intend to make the federal prison 
system into an even better model which can help our 
states improve their correctional systems more rapidly, 
a goal which we have given the highest priority.” 


Efforts To Control Border Smuggling 
Of Narcotics Shows Steady Progress 


One of the most encouraging aspects of the Administra- 
tion’s war against crime is the steady progress resulting 
from Operation Cooperation. a concerted effort to control 
narcotics, marihuana, and other dangerous drugs coming 
from Mexico to the United States, Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell reported in May. 

Mitchell said an informal progress report made to 
him by the U.S. Interagency Task Force convinced him 
that significant progress is being made in the campaign 
against drug trafficking between the two countries. 
“Quietly and effectively, the drug enforcement arms of 
the two governments have driven a wedge into the 
operating procedures employed by traffickers of mari- 
huana, heroin, cocaine, and other dangerous drugs,” the 
Attorney General said. 

The major factor in the success of the program, the 
Attorney General said, was the Mexican Government’s 
intensification of its annual campaign to locate and 
destroy hidden cultivations of opium poppy and mari- 
huana. Such fields were found in 12 of Mexico’s 23 states. 

“To eliminate entirely or reduce substantially the 
dangerous substances flowing into the United States from 
other lands is a prime step in solving the drug problem,” 
Mitchell said. 
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ACA To Observe 100th Anniversary 
At Cincinnati October 11 to 15 


The American Correctional Association this year ob- 
serves its Centennial with appropriate ceremonies at the 
annual Congress of Correction to be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October 11 to 15. 

One hundred years before, on the same dates, the first 
National Congress on Penitentiary and Reformatory 
Discipline convened, also in Cincinnati. That first Congress, 
attended by such correctional pioneers as Dr. E. C. Wines 
and Zebulon R. Brockway, led to the formation of what 
is now the American Correctional Association. The 1870 
Governor of Ohio, Rutherford B. Hayes, who was later 
elected President of the United States, presided at the 
first Congress. After his presidency. he became president 
Rg Association, serving from 1884 until his death in 
1893. 

The Centennial Congress is being planned by a Cen- 
tennial Commission chaired by Myrl E. Alexander, former 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and now with 
the Center for the Study of Crime, Corrections, and 
Delinquency at Southern Illinois University. The Com- 
mission has adopted the “Past, rresent. and Future of 
Corrections” as its Centennial theme. The first program 
day will be devoted to past developments in corrections; 
the second to an assessment of the current state of the art; 
and the third to planned future developments. 

The headquarters hotel for the Centennial observance 
will be the Sheraton-Gibson, 800 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
All Congress sessions will be held at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention-Exposition Center. 

George Beto, Ph.D., director of the Texas Department 
of Corrections, is president of the ACA. E. Preston 
Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary. The Association’s 
address is Woodridge Station, Post Office Box 10176, 
Washington, D.C. 20018. 


Chief Judge William J. Campbell of 
Northern District of Illinois, Retires 


Chief Judge William J. Campbell of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois retired 
March 19. 

Judge Campbell was appointed a federal judge in the 
Chicago court in 1940 and was designated chief judge in 
1959. From 1938 to 1940 he was United States attorney 
for the Northern District of Illinois. Before being named 
U.S. attorney, he was state administrator of the Illinois 
National Youth Administration for 4 years. 

Judge Campbell has been a staunch believer in the 
worth of probation. In 1949 he appeared before the 
Judicial Conference of the United States in support of 
the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago which 
was established a year later with the support of the 
University of Chicago and the Probation Division of the 
Administrative Office. Since the school’s inception, 107 
training school sessions have been conducted. Throughout 
the 20 years of the school, Judge Campbell has given 
support and encouragement to the training program. He 
also has been a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly. 

From 1960 to 1969 he served as chairman of the 
Judiciary Budget Committee. It was largely through his 
efforts that the Federal Probation System was able to 
expand as it has during the past decade. 

Judge Campbell will remain with the Chicago court 
as a senior judge and will continue his interest in the 
work of the Federal Probation System and the Training 
Center. 
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Gallup Survey Shows 
Crime as Top Problem 


Crime was given as the top domestic problem when a 
systematically selected cross-section of the United States 
was asked by the Gallup Poll which of 10 domestic prob- 
lems should be given top priority by the Government 
during 1970 and 1971. Fifty-six percent named reducing 
the amount of crime. Fifty-three percent considered re- 
ducing pollution of air and water of greatest concern. 

In a similar survey conducted in 1965, 45 percent 
regarded improvement of education as the top priority, 
compared to 41 percent who believed crime reduction 
should have top priority for government action. 


Methadone Maintenance Program 
Proposed for 20,000 Addicts 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller has called for a $15 
million program aimed at getting up to 20,000 hard-core 
heroin addicts into the methadone maintenance program. 
The funds will be administered by the New York State 
Narcotic Addiction Control Commission (NACC), the 
Nation’s principal supporter of methadone research and 
maintenance programs. 

In calling for the expansion of the methadone program, 
the Governor pointed out that “the approach of the State 
narcotic addiction program is that every promising path 
toward cure or control must be explored.” 

While methadone maintenance is not a cure for hard- 
drug addiction, it is a highly promising control method, 
the Governor continued. 

According to the evaluation report by the Columbia 
University School of Public Health and Administrative 
Medicine cited by the Governor, methadone maintenance 
continues to be an effective form of treatment for a sub- 
stantial number of selected heroin addicts. None of the 
patients who remain in the program has become re- 
addicted to heroin and the majority have become productive 
members of their communities. 

In view of the encouraging results, the report went on, 
the program support should be continued, new patients 
should be taken in under specified admission criteria, and 
the evaluation of long-term effectiveness of the program 
should be continued. 

Methadone, the NACC reports, is a synthetic drug 
which, when properly administered, blocks the effects of 
heroin, and eliminates the craving for heroin. According 
to medical evidence, an addict on methadone can function, 
work, and be productive. 

The method of administering a methadone maintenance 
program is relatively simple, the NACC points out. There 
is a 4- to 6-week period of residency during which time 
the addict is detoxified from heroin and stabilized on 
methadone. He is evaluated, counseled, and prepared for 
a return to the community where he receives continuing 
support and help along with daily dosages of methadone. 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay, 
Psychiatrist, Dies 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay, 73, forensic psychiatrist and author, 
died May 15 at New York City. 

A former director of Sing Sing Prison’s psychiatric 
clinic, Dr. Banay was concerned with the prevention and 
treatment of delinquents, most recently focusing on drug 
addiction. 

Born in Hungary, Dr. Banay came to the United States 
in 1927. He was the first medical director of Yale Uni- 
versity’s alcohol clinic and at Columbia University, from 
1943 to 1949, directed research in social deviations. His 
books include Youth in Despair (1948) and We Call Them 
Criminals (1957). He also edited Corrective Psychiatry. 
He wrote extensively in professional journals. 


Harold E. Hegstrom Retires After 
35 Years in Correctional Field 


Harold E. Hegstrom, 68, special assistant to the Correc- 
tion Commissioner of Connecticut, retired in February 
after 35 years in the correctional field. 

Hegstrom began his correctional career as superinten- 
dent of the Minnesota Training School for Boys at Red 
Wing in 1934. From 1939 until 1952 he was superinten- 
dent — National Training Schoolk:for Boys at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In 1952 Hegstrom was named warden of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn. After retiring 
from the federal service in 1960 he was named jail ad- 
ministrator for Connecticut and was charged with the 
management of nine jails in the state. He was a constant 
critic of the crowded and antiquated conditions of jails 
in the United States. 


Harlem’s Storefront Academies 
Send 300 Former Dropouts to College 


Harlem’s storefront street academy project, which has 
prepared and sent 300 dropouts from ghetto high schools 
in New York City to college, is one of the country’s most 
successful efforts to motivate “hard core” high school 
dropouts to higher education, according to the Ford 
Foundation. Although the Foundation is no longer the 
program’s chief source of funds, as it had been since 
1966 with a total of $800,000, a special grant of $88,625 
has been made through the New York Urban League to 
wipe out an unanticipated deficit. 

The program, the Foundation reports, had begun stand- 
ing on its own feet with support from business, industry, 
and government, but, like many socially innovative efforts 
of the 1960’s, it is suffering from organizational and 
financial strains. 

New York City’s Board of Education has contributed to 
the academies by allocating federal funds. Several public 
high schools in New York, the Foundation continues, plan 
to adopt the elements that account for the street acade- 
mies’ success. 

The last word on the program will not be in, say its 
advocates, until the former dropouts finish college. The 
larger goal is to produce black college graduates who will 
provide new leadership in the ghettos, in addition to those 


who enter the normal professions and adopt middle-class 
life styles. 


Paul W. Keve Receives 
NCCD’s Halpern Award 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word is received 
that Paul W. Keve, Minnesota commissioner of correc- 
tions since 1967, has been selected for the 1970 Irving W. 
Halpern award presented each year by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency for excellence in proba- 
tion practice. It is one of the two top criminal justice 
awards of the NCCD. 

Keve was a federal probation officer at Washington, 
D.C., in 1942 and 1943 and from 1943 to 1952 served 
successively as probation officer, institution caseworker, 
and chief of the Child Care Bureau of Virginia. In 1952 
he was named director of court services for Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis). 

Keve is the author of recognized works in the field of 
corrections. Among his books are Prison, Probation, or 
Parole? (1954); The Probation Officer Investigates 
(1960); and Immaginative Programming in Probation 
and Parole (1967). 

Previous winners of the Halpern Award are Ben S. 
Meeker, chief probation officer for the U.S. District Court 
at Chicago; Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation, 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts; and C. Eliot 
Sands, Massachusetts commissioner of probation. 
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Serious Crimes in U.S. in 1969 
Increase 11 Percent, FBI Reports 


Serious crime in the United States increased 11 per- 
cent in 1969 when compared with 1968, according to 
figures made available in March through the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s Uniform Crime Reports and 
released by Attorney General John N. Mitchell. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover said all Crime Index 
offenses registered increases in volume. Crimes of violence 
were up 11 percent, led by forcible rape up 16 percent, 
robbery 13 percent, aggravated assault 9 percent, and 
murder 7 percent. 

Crimes against property rose 11 percent as a group. 
Individually, larceny $50 and over in value rose 21 percent, 
auto theft 12 percent, and burglary was up 5 percent. 

Hoover stated crime increases were reported by all 
city population groups. Large core cities 250,000 and 
above in population noted an overall increase of 9 percent 
in volume. The suburban areas recorded an increase of 
13 percent, while the rural areas were up 11 percent. 

The crime increases, according to Hoover, were con- 
stant throughout the United States. The North Central 
states recorded an increase of 15 percent, the Western 
states 12 percent, the Southern states 11 percent, while 
the densely populated Northeastern states recorded an 
average increase of 7 percent. 

Hoover reported that the violent crime of armed robbery 
showed an upswing of 16 percent. Armed robbery made 
up 61 percent of all robbery offenses. Street robbery, which 
included over one-half of all robbery offenses, rose 15 per- 
cent. Street larcenies recorded a 12 percent rise over 1968 
and made up 61 percent of all larceny offenses. Serious 
assaults where a gun was used as the weapon rose 12 
percent and nearly one out of every four aggravated 
assaults was committed with a gun. 

The figures released by the FBI disclose that in 1969 
police arrests for criminal acts, excluding traffic offenses, 
increased 7 percent. Arrests of adults rose 6 percent, 
while arrests of juveniles continued to climb in 1969 
with an 11 percent rise. 

Final crime figures and crime rates per unit of popula- 
tion will be available in the detailed annual Uniform 
Crime Reports scheduled for release during the summer 
of 1970. 


AACP Releases Statement on 
Confinement and Treatment 


Criminal behavior has many roots, but basically it is a 
maladaptation to the stresses and strains of daily living 
and should be viewed as another form of behavior re- 
quiring readjustment and reconstruction. 

This is the conclusion expressed by the American As- 
sociation of Correctional Psychologists in a 14-page state- 
ment, “Confinement and Treatment: Partners in Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation,” released by the AACP in March. 

The aim of modern corrections and penology, the As- 
sociation continues, should be the restoration of the 
juvenile and adult offender to an effective level of personal 
and social adjustment without conflict with the laws of 
society. 

Recognizing that the correctional process should be 
initiated as early as possible—even before institutionaliza- 
tion begins—the Association asserts that the correctional 
process should start with the arresting officer. The 
initial contact with authority figures, they point out, is 
often a dramatic experience and a sensitive influence.. 

Stanley Brodsky, Ph.D., of the Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Correction at Southern Illinois 
University, is president of the AACP. Reuben S. Horlick, 
Ph.D., director of Treatment and Evaluation at the 
District of Columbia’s Lorton Reformatory, is chairman 
of the AACP’s Committee on Comprehensive Correctional 
Treatment. 


The AACP is an affiliate of the American Correctional 
Association. 
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Penal Art Show Sells 
$5,000 Worth of Art 


Inmates of correctional institutions across the United 
States sold $5,000 worth of art work at the 1970 Nation- 
wide Penal Art Show held at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology February 27 through March 1. The art show 
was sponsored by Correctional Programs, W. Clement 
& Jessie V. Stone Foundation, at Chicago. 

Inmates of 22 correctional institutions in 15 states 
participated in the show. Mrs. Gertrude Enelow, the 
author of Body Dynamics and Inner Beauty: Outer Youth, 
contributed $1,000 in cash prizes for the outstanding 
works of art. 

Out of 116 artists, 20 were awarded prizes. The judging 
was done by Don Mcllvaine, director of the Art and Soul 
Gallery, and Jan van der Marck, director of the Museum 
of Contemporary Art. Acting as art consultants were 
Mrs. Richard Lieberman and Robert Zolla of the Zolla- 
Lieberman Galleries. 

One of the highlights of the art show was an auction 
of unsold art works. Under the guidance of Harry Bouras 
it brought $2,100. 

The Correctional Authors and Artists Program was 
held in conjunction with the Penal Art Show. Dr. Karl 
Menninger spoke to the patrons present. 


Foundation Supports Program to Heighten 
Sensitivity of Clergymen to Urban Problems 


A church-related organization that sees its Christian 
mission as going beyond preachment of brotherhood and 
racial justice has received additional Ford Foundation 
support. The Urban Training Center for Christian Mission 
(UTC) in Chicago will train 200 black clergymen in 
urban social problems with a grant of $222,900. The 
program, according to Foundation officials, has attracted 
widespread attention by its dramatic training methods, 
including a 5-day skid-row “plunge” for trainees. 

UTC was established in 1963 in the Chicago ghetto by 
13 Protestant church bodies that wanted to heighten the 
sensitivity of clergymen to urban problems. Since then, 
it has trained 2,700 clergymen, including 300 black 
ministers, under Foundation grants totaling $660,000. 

Trainees spend 7 weeks at the Center at which they 
identify and analyze issues in relation to a problem in 
their home communities. For 5 days the trainee is dressed 
in old clothes and given just $1 a day for subsistence. He 
sleeps in flop houses, all-night movies, or in the park. The 
experience is intended to shift his social perspective and 
force him to identify with the poor. The trainee then 
devises a ministerial or social project which he puts into 
effect on return to his home community. 


Allen M. Avery Recipient of D.C. 
Health and Welfare Council Award 


Allen M. Avery, associate director of community ser- 
vices for the District of Columbia Department of Correc- 
tions, was the recipient, in April, of the annual award 
presented by the Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital Area to the person who has contributed 
in an outstanding way to the prevention and control of 
delinquency and crime in the Nation’s Capital. 

Avery came to Washington in 1941 as a parole officer 
for the D.C. Board of Parole. From 1958 to 1967 he was 
supervisor of a parole unit. He served as associate direc- 
tor for community services in the Department of Correc- 
tions from 1967 to 1969 and was acting superintendent 
of the Lorton Reformatory from 1969 until February 1970 
when he returned to his former position as director for 
community services. 

Avery has been prominently active in civic and com- 
munity affairs and has received several awards and cer- 
tificates for his dedication to and active participation in 
community concerns. 
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Folsom Prisoners Invent 
Waste Disposal System 


Two Folsom Prison inmates serving life sentences for 
murder have confounded scientists by inventing a complex 
disposal system for solid waste, according to a news note 
in the April 23, 1970, issue of Correctional News Briefs 
of California’s Department of Corrections. 

Working in their spare time, the pair drew up blue 
prints and wrote a description of the disposal system, 
which brought praise from Rolf Eliassen, professor of 
civil engineering at Stanford University. Eliassen said 
he passed the plans on to colleagues who specialize in solid 
waste disposal techniques. The U.S. Department of Health, 
> ie, and Welfare also is reviewing the system, he 
said. 

One problem with the system, Eliassen said, may be 
that it is suitable for industry but too complicated for 
state or local government use. 

A joint escape attempt by the two inmates in 1967, the 
news note continues, ended in transfer to the State Prison 
at Folsom and the start of a search for a workable 
method of disposing of solid wastes such as plastics, cans, 
bottles, paper, and other products which now are con- 
signed to dumps. One developed the new system and the 
other did the written explanation and letter writing 
campaign to attract the interest of government officials. 
One works in the prison laundry and the other in the 
school, teaching reading and writing to Mexican inmates. 

The two inmates said their plant would take up 4 acres, 
have a 200-ton daily capacity, and cost about $500,000. 

The disposal of bottles, cans, paper, and other products, 
they said, would leave a reusable residue including phos- 
phates, anetic acid, acetone, carbonates and sulfates of 
alkaline metals and various ring hydrocarbons, tars, and 
solids suitable for road surfacing. 


NCCD Submits Brief in 
Death Penalty Case 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
filed a brief amicus curiae in the case of Maxwell v. 
Bishop before the Supreme Court, presenting arguments 
calling for judicial abolition of the death penalty. 

Although there has not been an execution in the United 
States since June 2, 1967, the death penalty remains in 
the statutes of a great majority of states. More than 400 
persons, including two women, are in death houses await- 
ing disposition of their cases. 

Single copies of the brief may be obtained from the 
NCCD as long as the supply lasts. 


Alvin W. Cohn To Join 
American U. Faculty 


Alvin W. Cohn, director of training for the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency since 1967, will join 
the faculty of American University’s Center for the 
Administration of Criminal Justice as assistant director 
and professor. He will develop a graduate program in 
criminal justice with special emphasis on correctional 
management. He will also develop training programs and 
special institutes and will be a part-time training con- 
sultant with the NCCD. 

Dr. Cohn received his M.A. degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity and his doctorate in criminology from the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley. From 1961 to 1965 
he was administrator of the Municipal Court Psychiatric 
Clinic at Cincinnati. He was a research assistant in the 
School of Criminology at the University of California for 
3 years before joining the staff of the NCCD. 

Dr. Cohn is the author of Management of Probation 
Services: A Bibliography (1968); Uniform Probation Re- 
ports: A Feasibility Study (1968); and Problems, 
Thoughts, and Processes in Criminal Justice Administra- 
tion (1969). 


Richard A. Chappell Recipient of 
NCCD’s 1970 Roscoe Pound Award 


Richard A. Chappell, for 16 years chief of the Federal 
Probation Service and former chairman of the 
Board of Parole, is the recipient of the fifth annual Roscoe 
Pound Award presented by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency for outstanding achievement in the pre- 
vention, control, and treatment of crime and delinquency. 
It is one of two top criminal justice awards presented 
each year by the NCCD. 

Chappell entered the Federal Probation Service in 1930 
and was chief from 1937 to 1953 when he was named to 
the Federal Parole Board. He retired from the Federal 
Government in 1965 and joined the staff of the Institute 
of Government of the University of Georgia. During 
World War II he was on leave from the Federal Probation 
Service as assistant director of the Navy’s Corrective 
Services Division. 


Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower Issues Three Staff Reports 


The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training has released for distribution the following three 
staff reports: Developing Correctional Administrators; 
Manpower and Training in Correctional Institutions; and 
Perspectives on Correctional Manpower and Training. 

Developing Correctional Administrators ($3.75), by 
Elmer K. Nelson, Jr., and Catherine H. Lovell, presents 
the results of a comprehensive study of a national sample 
of more than 450 correctional administrators. The study 
methods included questionnaires, indepth interviews, and 
site visits to correctional settings. 

Manpower and Training for Correctional Institutions 
($3.25), by John J. Galvin and Loren Karacki, is an 
analysis of adult and juvenile correctional institutions in 
the U.S. today, with emphasis on manpower needs within 
the framework of changing conceptions of the use of 
confinement. 

Perspectives on Correctional Manpower and Training 
($3.50), prepared by the Commission staff and dedicated 
to the late Garrett Heyns, executive director of the Com- 
mission until his death in November, presents selected 
topics relevant to the formulation of comprehensive edu- 
cation, training, and manpower utilization programs for 
corrections. The report is based on a number of national 
= study seminars, consultants, papers, and site 
visits. 

Copies of each of the reports may be purchased through 
the American Correctional Association, 7338 Baltimore 
Avenue, Suite 108-A, College Park, Maryland 20740. 

A Time To Act, final report of the Commission, is also 
available through the ACA at a cost of $2.25 per copy. 


Presentence Report Monograph Reprinted 
By U.S. Government Printing Office 


The Presentence Investigation Report (Publication No. 
103), a 39-page document published by the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts in 1965, has been reprinted by the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
and may be purchased for 50 cents a copy. Discounts are 
available in quantity purchases. 

The monograph presents an outline and presentence 
report format which have been approved by the U.S. 
Judicial Conference Committee on the Administration of 
the Probation System. It has been recommended by the 
Committee as a guide for federal probation officers in 
conducting presentence investigations and in writing 
presentence reports. 

A committee of 14 consultants assisted the Probation 
Division of the Administrative Office in developing the 
monograph. More than 70 probation officers were con- 
sulted on various phases of the document, 
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Sheriff Uses Cartoon Brochure 
To Fight Drug Abuse Problem 


To help youth understand and come to grips with the 
narcotic problem, James A. Musick, sheriff of Orange 
County (Santa Ana), Calif., has published and distributed 
a 16-page color brochure titled Users Are Losers. 
Designed and created by a local agency, the primer on 
drug abuse, which was in preparation for 9 months, is 
directed toward young people in the upper elementary, 
junior high, and high school age. 

A major concern was the style the brochure should take. 
Sheriff Musick and his staff believed it should be eye- 
appealing and yet convey a message. Working with 
Educational Aids of Long Beach, an easy-to-read, innova- 
tive cartoon style evolved. The language is basically that 
of today’s youth. 

“We were never completely satisfied with material 
generally available,” said Sheriff Musick. “Most literature 
either resembled an encyclopedia, or the material dealt 
only with symptoms and effects of individual drugs, 
usually in great detail.” 

What teens and preteens were asking about was not 
generally found in published material, the Sheriff stated. 
What was needed was a book that would answer the most 
frequently asked questions of the young people. The 
questions were researched and answered by narcotics and 
juvenile officers and then taken back to juveniles and 
adults for their comments. 

The Irvine Company in Orange County underwrote the 
cost of the first printing of the brochure and the pro- 
gram’s supplemental material. 


Conference on Volunteers in Criminal 
Justice To Be Held at Detroit in October 


Volunteers and the Rehabilitation of Criminal Offenders 
is the theme of the International Conference for Judges, 
Probation Officers, Government Officials, Corrections 
Leaders, and Concerned Citizens, to be held at Detroit 
October 4 to 7, 1970. The Conference is sponsored by 
Volunteers in Probation (formerly Project Misdemeanant 
Foundation, Inc.). 

Among the featured speakers aré George Romney, 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development; Justice 
Tom C. Clark, Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court (retired); and W. Walter Menninger, 
M.D., of the Menninger Foundation at Topeka, Kans., and 
member of the President’s Commission on Violence. Both 
Clark and Menninger are trustees of the Volunteers in 
Probation. 

Howard James, author of Children in Trouble, A 
National Scandal, and Crisis in Our Courts, will be the 
keynote speaker Sunday evening, October 4. He is director 
of the Midwest Bureau of the Christian Science Monitor. 

Registrations for the Conference should be addressed 
to Dr. Ralph T. Northrum, at the V.I.P. headquarters, 200 
Washington Square Plaza, Royal Oak, Michigan 48067. 


56,000 Persons Killed Each 
Year in Traffic Accidents 


In America, today, there is no escape from the auto- 
mobile, according to a report to Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller prepared by the New York State Insurance 
Department. 

Four out of every five families, the report points out, 
own a car. Everywhere it is a dominant mode of trans- 
portation; in many places it is just about the only one. 

The automobile, the report continues, does damage on a 
similar grand scale. Last year in this country traffic 
accidents killed 56,000 people, injured 4.6 million others, 
and cost $16% billion. 

A typical driver, the report concludes, has a better than 
even chance of having an accident every 3 years. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


White House Conference on Children 
And Youth To Be Held in Two Stages 


The Seventh White House Conference on Children and 
Youth is to be held in two stages, the first focussing on 
various aspects of child life and child development and 
the second on youth. 

The conference on children is scheduled for the week 
of December 13 to 18, 1970. According to tentative plans, 
it will include a number of regional conferences held 
simultaneously with the conference in Washington. The 
discussions will be based on recommendations of 30 to 
50 panels of specialists in the areas of physical, mental, 
social, and religious development of children. Each panel 
will conduct a preconference study of a specific topic and 
will propose a program to solve some of the related 
problems through action by citizens, parents, voluntary 
agencies, and local, state, and federal governments. 

The second stage of the Conference, to be held in June 
1971, will be planned and conducted largely by young 
people themselves. A major aspect of this stage, accord- 
ing to National Chairman Stephen Hess, will be displays 
showing the concerns that young people have about the 
society in which they live. 


LEAA Awards $598,430 To Finance an 
Organized Crime Intelligence System 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in 
April the award of a $598,430 Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA) grant to help finance a 
New England Organized Crime Intelligence System, the 
first such interstate effort in the Nation. 

Mitchell said six states will join together to collect 
and analyze intelligence data and devise a plan of action 
against organized crime. The states are Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. 

“The fact that these states will share their intelligence 
information is a landmark,” an LEAA spokesman said. 
“Each state is committing itself to provide the information 
its attorney general’s office and state policy already have, 
as well as the intelligence data they obtain in the future.” 

By collecting and analyzing these data the New England 
states will be able to pinpoint the types of business infiltra- 
tion by organized crime, map the flow of illicit goods, 
funds, and services through their states, identify racke- 
teers and their associates, determine methods and types of 
illegal activities, and monitor changes that occur in the 
pattern of organized crime’s activities. 


New Jersey Describes Its 
Typical Male Parole Officer 


A liberal education, relative youth, a variety of job 
experiences, a progressive focus on work concerned with 
human problems, and a relatively short experience super- 
vising parolees characterize the New Jersey male parole 
officer, according to the New Jersey State Division of 
Correction and Parole. 

The largest number of the parole officers majored in 
psychology, sociology, history, or philosophy and entered 
parole work soon after college graduation. A sizeable 
group tended to focus progressively on jobs oriented to 
human problems prior to joining the Bureau of Parole. 
Teaching, special skill, and business related job categories 
also constitute important sources of parole recruitment. 

More than half of New Jersey’s officers chose parole 
work either because they are attracted by the nature of 
the work or because they see it as a generally better 
career opportunity. Another 15 percent stated money or 
geographic location was the prime reason for entering 
parole work. The remaining 33 percent entered the field 
either because their previous employment was temporary 
or expired. 
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Legislation Proposed To Require an Alleged 
Offender To Submit to Identification Tests 


The Justice Department asked Congress on March 9 
for legislation to require suspects in criminal cases to 
submit to fingerprinting, handwriting analysis, medical 
tests, and identification lineups to determine if they 
should be charged with federal crimes. 

The legislation submitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House “will provide federal law 
enforcement officers with a useful new tool for the in- 
vestigation of criminal activity and the apprehension of 
criminals,” Attorney General John N. Mitchell said in 
an accompanying letter. 

Under the bill, a federal judge, commissioner, or magis- 
trate could order a suspect in a criminal case to submit 
to identification by “fingerprints, palm prints, footprints, 
measurements, blood specimens, urine specimens, saliva 
samples, hair samples, handwriting exemplars, voice 
samples, photographs, and lineups.” Failure to comply 
with the order would be treated as contempt of court. 

“Under present law,” Mitchell wrote, “no statutory 
method exists to require suspects in criminal cases to 
assist in such quickly performed identification procedures 
as fingerprinting, appearing in lineups, or executing 
handwriting exemplars unless they have first been arrested 
on probable cause. Often, however, without such identifi- 
cation probable cause to justify an arrest will be lacking. 
Similarly, the person will remain a suspect even though 
such procedures could clear him of suspicion.” 

To obtain an order requiring a suspect to submit to 
identification tests, federal investigators must present an 
affidavit to the judge or magistrate setting forth the 
reasons for requiring the suspect to submit to the tests. 

Before issuing the order, the judge must determine 
there is probable cause to believe an offense has been 
committed, there are reasonable grounds to suspect the 
person named in the affidavit, and the results of the 
tests would be of material aid in determining if the 
suspect committed the offense. 

Within 45 days after the identification tests, the re- 
sults must be reported to the court. 


Finds That Delinquency Rates Decline 
With Increased Juvenile Court Costs 


A number of high and consistent correlations between 
delinquency and recidivism rates and probation facilities 
were found by Dr. Albert W. Silver in his study of the 10 
most populous counties in Michigan. A high correlation 
was also found between workloads and the effectiveness 
of juvenile home detention. 

In his study Dr. Silver found that the rate of delin- 
quency increased sharply with an increase in the number 
of delinquents assigned to a probation officer. And as 
the number of detained children increased, the costs for 
each child also increased markedly. Conversely, Dr. Silver 
found, the delinquency rate declined with increased court 
costs. 

The findings of Dr. Silver’s study also indicated that 
as total court appropriations increased, the number of 
detained delinquents decreased. In short, while detention 
is apparently less costly than probation, it is also less 
effective in curbing delinquency. 

Dr. Silver emphasizes that the study raises a number 
of unanswered questions; for example, are the findings 
representative of Michigan’s counties in general? The 
study also suggests that standard definitions of such 
terms as “minor,” “juvenile delinquent,” “recidivist,” “pro- 
bation officer” be established and data collected on a 
national basis, possibly with federal assistance, to provide 
cost-analysis and studies of effectiveness of various types 
of rehabilitation programs. 

A more extended report of Dr. Silver’s study may be 
obtained by writing him at 39-B Janet Drive, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 12603. He is currently head of the depart- 
ment of social and community service technology at the 
Dutchess Community College. 


Narcotics Bureau Considers Five New 
Hallucinogenic Drugs Dangerous 


Five relatively new hallucinogenic drugs, their salts 
and isomers, have been recommended for control as 
dangerous drugs under the Code of Federal Regulations, 
according to an announcement in March by John 
Ingersoll, director of the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, U.S. Department of Justice. 

Ingersoll made the recommendation, identified the de- 
pressant and stimulant drugs as MDA (methylene dioxy 
amphetamine); MMDA (methoxy-methylene dioxy am- 
phetamine); TMA (trimethoxy amphetamine); J.B.-318 
(N-ethyl-3-piperidyl benzilate); and JB-336 (N-methyl- 
3-piperidy] benzilate). 

The Bureau, which has been investigating the drugs 
manufactured clandestinely in various parts of the 
country, submitted its findings to a special scientific ad- 
visory committee established under authority. vested in 
the Department of Justice by the Drug Abuse Control 
Amendments of 1965. 

The committee recommended that the drugs, which 
have no known medical use, do have the potential for 
abuse and should be brought under control. This would 
make the illegal manufacture, sale, or possession of these 
drugs a violation of federal law. 

Ingersoli said the drugs, particularly MDA, began 
appearing in illicit traffic on the West Coast, in New York 
City, Denver, and more recently in North Carolina. Chemi- 
cally related to mescaline and amphetamine, they are 
known to produce hallucinogenic effects similar to LSD, 
a far more popular drug which has been subject to 


widespread abuse and has been under control for nearly 
4 years. 


Alberta’s Compensation Board For 
Victims of Crime Grants First Award 


A taxi driver who was injured when he went to the aid 
of a policeman who was being beaten by two men, is the 
first recipient of an award granted under the provisions of 
the Crimes Compensation Board of Alberta, Canada. The 
law creating the Board went into effect October 1, 1969. 

Among the provisions of the Criminal Injuries Compen- 
sation Act are the following: 

(1) Circumstances of injury or death must occur in 
Alberta; 

(2) Compensation is not provided for the loss or 
damage of property on the victims; 

(3) No award is made if the amount of compensation 
would be less than $100; 

(4) Awards take into account the amounts received 
from other sources such as life insurance, etc.; 

(5) When an application is received, the Board sets 
the date for a public hearing; 

(6) Interim payments can be made; 

(7) Payments can be made in bulk or periodically. 


“Call to Action” Series Adds 
Drug Abuse and VD Films 


Drug Abuse: A Call to Action and VD: A Call to Action 
are the titles of two 27-minute 16mm. color-sound films 
presented by Crowell, Collier, and Macmillan, Inc., in 
cooperation with the American Social Health Association. 
_ The Drug Abuse film is the story of one community’s 
intelligently conceived and carefully planned campaign 
against drug abuse. It was filmed on location at Green- 
wich, Conn. 

The VD film explores the enormity of the venereal 
disease problem and gives specific answers to many 
questions plaguing concerned communities throughout the 
country. 

The films may be obtained from Association Instruc- 
tional Materials, 600 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10022. 
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Frederick Pivarnik, federal probation officer at Hartford, 
Conn., has been elected vice president of the Connecticut 
Probation and Parole Association. In January he was 
designated a member of the NCCD Professional Council 
for a 3-year term. 

Matthew Walsh, chief of classification and parole at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Calif., has 
been named associate warden at the Federal Reformatory 
at El Reno, Okla. Walsh has a B.S. degree in sociology 
from Boston College and an M.A. in correctional adminis- 
tration from the University of Notre Dame. He began 
employment with the Bureau of Prisons in 1957. 

Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of The 
Osborne Association, Inc., addressed the Association’s 
annual meeting, May 22, on the findings of the civilian 
committee appointed by the Army to study its steckade 
and confinement facilities. The committee visited confine- 
ment facilities in the United States, including Hawaii, 
West Germany, Vietnam, Korea, Hong Kong, and Japan. 
MacCormick was chairman of the committee. The other 
members included James V. Bennett, Richard A. McGee, 
Dr. E. Preston Sharp, and Laurence Pierce. 

Chief Judge Morris Miller, 61, of the District of Colum- 
bia Juvenile Court, died May 7 following an extended 
illness. He was named to the court in 1962 when it was 
expanded from a single-judge to a three-judge court. 

Fred Greenwald, federal probation officer at Philadel- 
phia, is the author of an article, “The Need for Personal 
and Professional Re-Evaluation,” which appeared in the 
Winter 1969 issue of The Quarterly of the Pennsylvania 
Association on Probation, Parole, and Correction. 


The Delinquency and Youth Crime Control Institute 
(formerly the Delinquency Control Institute), conducted 
by the Florida State University’s Division of Continuing 
Education, will be held June 22 to July 17, 1970. Dr. G. 
Roy Sumpter is director of the Institute. 


David Bogen, division chief of detention facilities for 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department, was 
honored by the Board of Supervisors for his outstanding 
32 years of County service at a retirement dinner March 
13. He was presented with a scroll commemorating his 
achievements in juvenile rehabilitation. Bogen entered the 
department in 1937 and served successively as a deputy 
probation officer, supervising probation officer, director 
of research and statistics, acting director of personnel, 
superintendent of Central Juvenile Hall, assistant division 
chief of the Juvenile Facilities Division, and the post he 
held at the time of his retirement. 

Alfons Wahl, prosecuting attorney for the Federal 
Supreme Court of the Republic of Germany, is president- 
designate of the International Prisoners Aid Association. 
He will become president at the IPAA meetings in Kyoto, 
Japan, in August. For 15 years he was in charge of pro- 
bation and parole in his country, is president of the Pro- 
bation Assistance Association, and edits Bewaehrungshilfe 
(probation assistance), official publication of the Associa- 
tion. Wahl was one of the prime movers in establishing 
adult probation in West Germany. 

Chief Judge William Juergens of the Eastern District 
of Illinois was the recipient of an honorary degree from 
Carthage College at its commencement exercises in May. 
He was the commencement speaker. 

Fact Sheets is the title of an 18-page document pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
of the U.S. Department of Justice. It presents 18 fact 
sheets released periodically by the Bureau, dealing with 
narcotics and dangerous drug laws, illegal traffic, the 
drug user and drug abuse, narcotics, marihuana, depres- 
sants, hallucinogens, stimulants, rehabilitation, bibliog- 
raphy on narcotics and drugs, films, etc. The monograph 
may be purchased from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at 50 cents a copy. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 
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Zenner S. Grzegorek, federal probation officer at Detroit, 
Mich., since 1968, resigned May 2 to become correctional 
program officer (regional director) in the Philadelphia 
office of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

Summer Courses in law enforcement and corrections 
are being offered by Bucks County Community College, 
at Newton, Pa. 18940, in three 5-week sessions, during 
the months of June, July, and August. Courses will in- 
clude evidence and court procedure, constitutional law 
for police officers, juvenile delinquency and laws pertaining 
to children, and law of criminal correction. The two day 
sessions will start June 8 and July 18, respectively. The 
evening session will also begin June 8. 

What About Marijuana?, by Jules Saltman, is the title of 
a 20-page pamphlet (No. 436) published by Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 381 Park South, New York City 10018. The 
author is a well-known writer on medical and health 
subjects. The pamphlet sells for 25 cents a copy. 


A Legal Bibliography for Juvenile and Family Courts 
has been prepared by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The 35-page supplement No. 3 
(1969) may be purchased from the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at 45 cents a copy. 

Four percent of American adults have tried marihuana, 
according to a Gallup Poll taken in October.1969. Of 
those in their twenties, 12 in every 100 report having 
tried it. Eighty-four percent are opposed to legalizing 
marihuana, but opinions differ sharply according to age, 
educational background, and region of the country, the 
Poll reports. 


Virgil W. Peterson, operating director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission since 1942, has resigned. He will be 
succeeded by Harvey N. Johnson. Before joining the staff 
of the Crime Commission, Peterson was an agent and 
special agent of the FBI for 12 years. 

Edward R. Cass, for 40 years general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association, has been reappointed 
by Governor Rockefeller as commissioner for the New 
York State Commission of Correction. Cass was first 
appointed to the Commission in 1936. He has served as 
vice chairman of the Commission since 1956. 

The March 1970 issue of Inscape, published by the Crime 
Study Center at Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, presents a 33-page selected bibliography of paper- 
back books on crime. The bibliography sells for $1 per 
copy. 


$2 million in special funds has been awarded by LEAA 
to the District of Columbia for two urgent crime control 
programs—expansion of police manpower and narcotics 
treatment and control. LEAA is also giving the District 
funds to create a crime information and analysis system. 

The Disposition, publication of the St. Louis City 
Juvenile Court, will now be issued quarterly instead of 
monthly. There is no charge for subscription. Lawrence 
J. Ulm is the editor. 

The National Juvenile Detention Association has released 
its first Newsletter in April. John A. Holmes of the De- 
linquency Study and Youth Development Project at 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville, Ill. 62025, is 
editor of the publication. H. LaVon Kindall, P. O. Box 
1601, Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060, is president of the NJDA. 

The Philadelphia YMCA, which for 9 years has con- 
ducted a halfway house at its Central Branch known as 
Walton Village, for boys 15% to 18, has expanded its 
facilities by opening a residential group center for de- 
linquent and dependent girls, 15% to 18, at the North 
Branch YMCA, 1013 West Lehigh Avenue. Known as 
Simpson Village, it will have a capacity of 25. An article 
about Walton Village appeared in the June 1967 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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Georgia has received $4,127,000 and Iowa $2,460,000 
from LEAA for comprehensive improvements in their 
criminal justice systems. They are the second and third 
states in the country to receive their full block action 
grants for the fiscal year 1970. 

Pine Grove Youth Conservation Camp, an 80-man ranch- 
style facility established by the California Youth Au- 
thority to help fight forest fires and carry out conservation 
tasks in surrounding foothills and mountains, was dedi- 
cated May 9. Administered jointly by the CYA and the 
State Division of Forestry, the new facility includes a 
recreation and classroom building, a dining hall and 
kitchen facility, an equipment building, a laundry, ware- 
house, and administrative offices. Last year Pine Grove 
work crews spent 6,000 man-days on fire prevention, 1,500 
man-days on fire control operations, and 240 man-days on 
flood control. 


Wayne H. Holtzman, dean of the College of Education 
at the University of Texas, will succeed Dr. Robert L. 
Sutherland who is retiring September 1, 1970, as presi- 
dent of the University’s Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health. Dr. Sutherland is starting his third career. His 
first was as a college professor. For 30 years he has en- 
gaged in his second, as director then president of the 
Foundation. He now becomes Hogg professor and con- 
sultant to the Foundation. 

E. Eugene Miller, administrator of the Women’s De- 
tention Center of the District of Columbia’s Department 
of Corrections since 1968, has accepted a position as 
correctional facilities administrator with the Alaska 
Division of Corrections. He will supervise seven institu- 
tions. He has both an M.A. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin and an M.S. degree in correctional adminis- 
tration from American University. He was director of 
education at the Bucks County Prison, Doylestown, Pa., 
before coming to Washington in 1965. Charles G. Adams, 
Jr., is director of Alaska’s Division of Corrections. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency is the 
recipient of a grant of $156,140 from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration to develop and test model 
programs providing information to parole authorities. 


RIcHARD L. RACHIN: Chief, Bureau of Group Treatment, 
Florida Division of Youth Services, since 1968, and Chair- 
man, Governor’s Task Force on Narcotics, Dangerous 
Drugs, and Alcohol Abuse, since 1969. B.A. (1954), 
University of Nebraska; M.P.A. (1963), New York Uni- 
versity; doctoral studies (1964-1967), New York Univer- 
sity. Parole Officer, New York State Division of Parole, 
1958-1961; Resident Director, New York State Division 
for Youth, J. Stanley Sheppard Youth Rehabilitation 
Center, 1961-1968. 


PHILIP STEIN: Supervising Deputy Probation Officer, 
Program Development Office, Administrative Services Di- 
vision, Los Angeles County Probation Department, since 
December 1968. B.A. (1958), University of California at 
Los Angeles. Los Angeles County Probation Department: 
Counselor, Juvenile Hall, 1960-1961; Probation Trainee, 
1961-1962; Deputy Probation Officer II, Adult Investi- 
gation and Supervision, 1962-1963; Deputy Probation 
Officer II, Juvenile Investigation and Supervision, 1963- 
1965; Deputy Probation Officer II and III, Staff Training 
Office, 1965-1967; Supervising Deputy Probation Officer, 
Staff Training Office, 1967-1968; Supervising Deputy 


Probation Officer, South Central Area Office, 1968. 
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John R. Peche, 38, federal probation officer at San 
Antonio, Texas, since 1965, died May 12 following a 
cerebral hemorrhage which occurred May 9. Before coming 
to the federal court he was a family welfare caseworker, 
and a juvenile court and adult court probation officer. 

Carle F. O’Neil, superintendent of the Training School 
for Boys at Eldorado, Iowa, reports that 248 boys were 
committed in 1969, 84 less than in 1968 and 126 fewer 
than the peak year 1966. He attributes the decline to better 
probation services, use of alternative community programs, 
and improved community resources for the youngster in 
need of special services. He also commented on the success 
of a 2-year-old system of assigning each new boy to a 
specific cottage on the basis of the geographical area from 
which he came. 


The Thirty-First Annual New England Regional Con- 
ference on Crime and Delinquency will be held at the 
Banner Lodge, Moodus, Conn., September 13 to 15. The 
theme of the Conference is: “The 1970’s—Crossroads for 
Corrections.” Raymond K. Coniff is chairman of the Con- 
ference. 

The Florida Probation and Parole Commission has found 
that its older probationers and parolees were being 
neglected because of the attention given to younger 
offenders. To resolve the problem, the Commission orga- 
nized a Senior Citizen Probation Committee from among 
its community volunteers. The probationers and parolees 
assigned to the senior volunteers are over 50 and were 
involved in nonassaultive offenses. The senior citizens are 
not only more interested in the elderly offender but also 
are more qualified to offer help on social security and 
medicare benefits. 

New Jersey’s Division of Correction and Parole requires 
that all of the State’s correctional facilities have group 
counseling programs. To help implement the programs, 
more of the correctional staff working in the State’s insti- 
tutions are being trained as counselors. The line personnel 
are taught the relevance of this type of training to their 
regular responsibilities, the relationship of the group 
process to the dynamics of an “everyday” group, and the 
mechanics and techniques of conducting groups. 


IvAN H. SCHEIER: Director, National Information Center 
on Volunteers in Courts, since 1966, and Psychologist 
(volunteer), Boulder County Juvenile Court, since 1963. 
A.B. (1948), Union College; A.M. (1951) and Ph.D. 
(1953), McGill University. Research Associate, University 
of Illinois, 1955-1960; Test Editor, Institute for Per- 
sonality and Ability Testing, 1960-1967. Author: The 
Meaning and Measurement of Neuroticism and Anxiety 
(1961); Using Volunteers in Court Settings (1968). 
(1980) and Chief Author: Volunteer Programs in Courts 


FRANK W. WILSON: U.S. District Judge for the Eastern’ 
District of Tennessee, since 1961. B.A. (1939) and LL.B. 
(1941), University of Tennessee. Private practice of law, 
1941-1942, and 1946-1961; County Attorney, Anderson 
County, 1948-1950; City Attorney, Norris, 1950-1961. 


F. LOVELL BixBy: Senior Advisor, Asia and Far East 
Institute for the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Delinquency, since June 1970. Ph.D. (1926), Cornell Uni- 
versity. Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
1934-1937; Chief of Probation and Parole, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1938-1939; Warden, Federal Reformatory, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 1939-1944; Acting Director (Lt. Col.), 
Correction Division, AGO, War Department, 1944-1946; 
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Director, Division of Correction and Parole, New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 1946-1959; 
Consultant on Probation, Administrative Office of the 
Courts, Trenton, N.J., 1959-1967; Staff Consultant, Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, 
1967-1970. Co-author: Handbook of American Prisons and 
Reformatories (1933 and 1938), Handbook of American 
Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents (1938), and The 
Highfields Story (1958). 


HowarpD B. GILL: Director, Institute of Correctional 
Administration, American University, since 1958. A.B. 
(1913) and M.B.A. (1914), Harvard University. Super- 
intendent, Norfolk Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass., 1927- 
1934; Assistant to the Director, Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, 1940-1944; General Superintendent of Prisons, 
District of Columbia, 1944-1946; Professional Lecturer in 
Correctional Administration, University of Wisconsin, 
1949-1952; Director, Institute of Correctional Administra- 
tion, George Washington University, 1952-1958. Editor, 
Prisons, Volume V of the Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures, 1940. Author of monographs and 
articles on crime and corrections. Recipient of 1963 Cor- 
rections Conference Annual Award of the Health and 
Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. 


ARTHUR J. ROGERS: Commissioner, New York State Nar- 
cotic Addiction Control Commission, since 1966. B.S. 
(1946) and M.S. (1949), Fordham University. Adminis- 
trator, St. Vincent’s Home for Boys, 1945-1951; Instructor, 
Long Island University, 1949-1950; Executive Director, 
Youth United for Better Citizens, 1953-1955; Executive 
Director, New York City Youth Board, 1955-1966. 


HERMAN JOSEPH: Case Supervisor, Office of Probation, 
Criminal Courts of New York City, since 1963. B.S 
(1951), New York University. Probation Officer, Office 
= seen, Criminal Courts of New York City, 1961- 


VINCENT P. DOLE: Professor and Senior Physician to 
The Hospital, Rockefeller University, since 1941. A.B. 
(1934), Stanford University; M.D. (1939), Harvard Uni- 
versity. Recipient: Haven Emerson Award (1969); Mod- 
ern Medicine Award (1970). 


WALTER G. REsT: Field Work Associate Professor, 
School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, since 1961. B.S. (1950), University of Illinois; 
M.A. (1952), University of Chicago. Caseworker (1952- 
1955) and Director (1955-1961), Youth Service Bureau. 


ELLEN JO RYAN: Counselor, Illinois Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, since 1965. B.S., Marquette Univer- 
sity. 


MENACHEM AMIR: Visiting Professor, School of 
Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, since 
1969. B.A. (1954) and M.A. (1958), Hebrew University; 
Ph.D. (1965), University of Pennsylvania. Sociologist, 
Philadelphia House of Correction, 1954-1963; Assistant 
Professor, University of Pittsburg, 1963-1965; Lecturer, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1965-1969; Director, Re- 
search Department, Ministry of Social Welfare, Jerusalem, 
1968-1969. Author: Patterns in Forcible Rape (in press). 


YITZCHAK BERMAN: Acting Director, Division of Re- 
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search and Planning, Ministry of Social Welfare, Jerusa- 
lem, and Instructor, American College in Jerusalem, since 
1969. B.A. (1964), Yeshiva College; M.A. (1967), New 
School for Social Research. Narcotic Aftercare Officer, 
New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
1967-1968; Research Sociologist, Israel Society for the 
Advancement of Community and Social Work, 1968-1969. 


WILLIAM L. DULANEY: Assistant Professor of Journal- 
ism, Pennsylvania State University, since 1961. B.A. 
(1952), The Citadel; M.S. (1959) and Ph.D. (1968), 
Northwestern University. Managing Editor, Paddock 
Publications, Chicago, 1958-1961. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN, PH.D., is Professor of Sociology, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 

NORMAN S. HAYNER, PH.D., is Professor Emeritus of 
Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle. 

EpwarpD G. Hupon is former Assistant U.S. Attorney, 
Portland, Maine. 

A. M. KIRKPATRICK is Executive Director, John Howard 
Society of Ontario, Toronto. 

RicHARD A. MCGEE is President, The Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, Calif. 

NEIL S. ROBINSON is Assistant to the Director of Edu- 
cation, Federal Judicial Center, Washington, D.C. 

CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D., is Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry, The School of Medicine, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


EDWARD W. SoDEN is Probation Officer, U.S. District 
Court at Washington, D.C. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


RAYMOND H. CLARK is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REED CoZART is Pardon Attorney (Retired), Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

C. J. ECKENRODE is Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Institute of Government, University of Georgia, Athens. 

RoBERT B. LEVINSON, PH.D., is Chief, Psychology Ser- 
vices, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

WILLIAM C. Nav is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. 
District Court at Columbia, S.C. 

Davip M. PETERSEN, PH.D., is Research Sociologist, Nar- 
cotic Rehabilitation Unit, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mark S. RICHMOND is Deputy Assistant Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

ERWIN SCHEPSES, LL.D., is Assistant Youth Parole 
Director (Retired), Home Service Bureau, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, New York City. 

Harry W. SCHLOETTER is Deputy Director of Training, 
Federal Probation Training Center, Chicago. 

JOHN A. SPRAGUE is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court at San Francisco, Calif. 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the United States Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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